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TO 


E. S. pEAVEN 

My l>Eli Bsavi^^, 

TQf i>ut t 9 you^hoi^ I dedicate this 
accoafit,j?f our joint wander^gl. TPoijj iw I read them 
afresh, i am remijgid^,'Mn|eBmWe%o^ 

methods ef dealing with harley piobiems, the rigour df 
which may well put us;|^fesSi0na} men of science to 
shame, sometimes of the acuity of*your‘ctiticfams #f 
the work of the same class of pundits. But most 
of ail I think ,of you as one of the last defenders of 
the old laisseg-faire position, a latter-day Athanasius, 
standing for self-help and honest individual work, and 
denouncing GIpveroment Departments, County Councils, 
Development ^poundfs^kilts, and oB si^ spoon-lttdihg 
agencies, until that ancient thruster — old Letm 
Bollee, would boil ovea^^with the. combined .‘fhtY of 
your drivjjng and your t May it be grafted 

to us to review our»opin|ii^, years hence, Over the 
same ground I 




J»ilEFAC^. 

Thb jotimey* lia«tn recorded nifm andelakeii wit|» 
the view of Wming som^ing'^ipP^fhe divert a£ 
British farming, and of the mai^dlr in a^iich ito 
practices have been adapted to meet the variations 
of soil and climate, wbk^ occur hi these Islands. 
As a scientific man dealing with agriculture I found 
myself not infrequently called upcm for advice which 
demanded^a knowledge of local conditions and methods 
of forming about which I could find very little informa- 
tion In tim text-books. So with Profesaor T. B. Wood 
of Cambridge, and Mr. £. S Beaven of Warminsta*, 
a farming tour was planned and begun in 1910, 
though it eventually took three summers to carry 
it through to completion. We were helped with 
numerous introductions, and were received everywhere 
with such a measure of hospitality and willingness to 
provide information that we were able to form a 
pretty ddinite opinion on the diaracter of the forming 
of the district we were passii^ through in spite of the 
fl>?ng charaqftr of our visits. Misukes and omiatieas 
there idifot fcJI In my account, but I am inclhied to 
think they are less dtie to the hasty nature of tiie 
journey than to the filet tiuit no m«i can get iqp n 
case witfaoitt inti) errors faothMn hhi mateili! 

and in the intia^netation he gives to it^ ^ 

the book consiats of a Sprint cf’tite articia>"W 
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sc^tlve of our wanderings which, dorii^ the fottowtng 
Mitumns and winters of 191.0-12, appdurd ,^n the 
Times. To the prc^iietors of the Tm$i Ji 2uiv indexed 
f<w permission to republish. Little has been altered 
from the original text; a c;<»tain amount of pVuning 
and correction, some ^earrangeraeirt . of moods and 
tenses, and an occasional, 4hj:erpdlation ha.ve been 
made; otherwise I found, after various trials, that I 
should have been compelled to rewrite the whole as a 
more or *1688 formal account of British fanning, to the 
certain‘*loss of whatever freshness of impression 1 had 
gained by setting down straightway what I had seen 
and the opinions thereby aroused. Had I been per- 
suaded that by greater trouble I could have con- 
verted the articles into a more readable book, that 
effort would have been freely made; for to publish 
an account of an agricultural tour is to invite an 
invidious comparison with those two masters of their 
double craft of farming and writing — Arthur Young 
and William Cobbett, 

My recommendation must be the intrinsic interest 
of the subject and th;^ fact that th0e joumeg^ were 
taken at an instructive time in tlw develQpment of Otir 
agriculture, when the land and its management had 
somewhat suddenly become a matter of {Interest to our 
general p<^ulation. One outcome of lehat riaiewed 
attention to agriculture on thi0» part of the State had 
been the Small Holdings Act ; other legislative actitms 
were bdng promised or discussed, the break-up of the 
great estates seemed tp have begun, though it now 
would appoir thtt the sales of 1910-11 were due 
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to) ft cxHnUimtjbri of mta€ nempanty dfcumstaiiedl 
any il^ttled poUejr oo the part of >the owners. 
Not only 'ili in il Mfr relatioos of the l!^^‘ h> agrtoilture 
in debate at ti«ir< but the facing community 
’was just becoming cons^Ous of a return of |>rospetity 
that jMTomised to last for some thne *od, encmtn^ed 
thereby. Has be|^S^hg*fb-take more fatterest In tlm 
ai^lications of science and educatt<m to its industiy. 
For these various rea^ns I'*am encourtkg^ ,to hc^ 
that this record of the iihpressfons derived fio% British 
farming and farmers during the. critical years igrio— 13 
may be of sufficient interest td justify a separate 
existence in book form. 

A- D. HALL. 

EwUtmsr, MaRTOH, S.W. 

A*i!gust 1913. 
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A PILGRIMAGE OF BRITISH 
FARMING 


CHALK FARMING IN WILTSHIRE 

It would perhaps be most appropriate to b^n a 
pilgrimage of British farming with Norfolk, for tiie 
systematic pursuit of the industry along what we 
might call modem lines is generally associated with 
Townshend’s turnips and the invention of the four- 
course sysitem. The writings of Arthur Young, 
himself ah East Anglian, did much to promulgate the 
idea that Norfolk was the originating county, and 
the long line of notable farmers it has produced has 
only fixed the tradition. But in an industry so 
ancient, so universal, and yet so localized as agri- 
culture, in wflich the practitioners have rarely been 
writers, 4he origin of any custom as a rule antedates 
any individual to whom it is credited. The recorded 
names usually belong to men cwispicuous by tWr 
station esr their powers of writing, rben who in one 
way or other gaVe a general dtrculatiton to What had 
hitherto been a local or occarioiud pth^ce^ Tomipa 
and rotatk>n grasses were grown long iM^oie Townshend 



t CHALK FARMING IN .WILTSHHIR 

wberevor tlie land had been en^oaad, «id the Norfcdk 
fim>cc»iiae i^stem was in vogue in Herts in the early 
years of the dghteendt century, having ‘*growed *^no 
one knows how or where. 

But without denying Norfolk, its pride of place, it 
was more convenient to begin our jpumey Yarther 
south and west; we were out to see arable farming, 
and it was therefore well to take tire earlier cmintry 
hist, because com crops cannot be judged until tlMy 
approadi harvest, especially in an abnormal seasmi 
like that of 1910, in which early promise had' not 
always been fulfilled. So we made our start on the 
chalk in Wilts, and chalk farming is in many respects 
the most distinctive feature of Englbh aiprlculture. 
No other geological formation Is so widely and 
uniformly developed; from Salisbury Plain to the 
South Downs and north to the Yorkshire Wolds the 
chalk country possesses a character of its own both 
in its contours and its agriculture. It constitutes the 
earliest settled land in the country; the Intrenched 
camps, the barrows, the dykes, the trackways speak of 
its pre-Roman inhabitants, while the lynch^ terraced 
on the sides of the steepest slopes that have now 
generally reverted to grass, are evidence of a farmer 
intensity of cultivation in marked contrast aritb *its 
spmse occupation to-day. It was the open, unwooded 
surface that drew primitive man to the chalk ; dbewhere 
primitive English land must have beeif largely adfbh 
and fmrest where it was not barren l^fSath, and the 
open country would be s^led before ctearings were 
made. The chalky country, too, forms tike essential 
home of the sheep, and British farming systems have 
mostly been based upon sheqr-mkdftg, wfaidi li gdR 
the characteristic note of cmr ii^pikmltsire as cpmpM^ 
with that of othtw conntriea 
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dii^, was on tlie weatera edge of fiie Plain 

timt ivt saw ottr first farming. We cliihtted iq> to 
tlift Battief)i^ Camp l^ind Warmiiisto, and at cnw 
focA was ijnead oat the structore we were so often to 
see le^tnio-sthe steq> scarped face of the down 
descending to a terrace of Chalk Mail and a narrow 
vallep of Gaidt Clay ; beyond that a rii^^ in dds cfse 
of Ulster Greensand, clothed with the Longest woods, 
and beyond that again the great vale of Soiaerset. 
As is so generally the case, a little streani, rising 
heyond the chalk area, bad cut a 'gap through the 
escarpment and flowed in a deep valley diroDgh the 
chalk, though the present contour of the land seemed 
to offer an easier lateral outlet to the sea. From the 
Battlebuiy Camp, now a sheet of waving barley, we' 
could make out the farms running in long strips ftom 
the high down to the water meadows bordering die 
little stream, tiluts giving each farm its small area 
rich pasture, some fields of comparatively heavy land, 
then a larger portion of “ four-fieid ” land lying on the 
lower slopes, and then a strip of “Imke" below tbe 
open gipss land on the top This grass land is 
generally old sheep-walk strewn with the typical chalk 
flovranh the ladkai’ bedstraw, the nodding titistie, and 
the beautiful drop-wort most conspicuous, with rack 
rose, thyme, and milk-wort below, but sometimes it is 
ne^ tUff wl^ch has only been resown with gran 
since the greab depression brought abmit a reductim 
in the arable land even in this specially arable couotiy. 
Below tbe down comes the ** baktr which is a WHt- 
ihife tnm for the hipest tMn arable land epd, 
according tef tlm local dertvatkm, assbdated iffth iQui 
practice of ** baking and tnirning” ttirf when the 
down wa» origineUy taken ^i^ cultivsiion. Wltaleiier 
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1^ ^oic^^in of the riame, the bake connotes a thin biack 
SO0 crowded widi small angular flints, adtb pore ch|Jk 
below at a depA of four or five inches mily. Hear as 
the chalk is, the thin soil has sometimes been washed 
free of carbonate of lime, and responds to diking 
and the use of lime and manures like basic slag con* 
taining lime ; in other places increasing the depth of 
cultivation has remedied this shortage of lime. Many 
of the agreemenb stipulate that the bake shall be 
farmed on a five-field shift, in which two com crops — 
oats and barley or .always oats — are taken in five 
years, with green crops between; but more often a 
simple alternation of cereal and green crop, eaten off 
by sheep, is followed, with an occasional rest for a few 
years..in sainfoin. Naturally enough these uplands 
never see a manure cart ; superphosphate is used for 
the roots, and the rest of the fertility is brought in the 
cake and com fed to the folded sheep. Below the 
bake comes the “ four-field " land, free-working loams 
still veiy flinty and inclined to be heavy and sticky 
when they are low enough to lie on the chalk marl. 
This is the typical com land farmed on the Wiltshire 
rotation, in which two years of straw crops follow two 
years of root crops eaten off by sheep. Barley ibflows 
the wheat ; then half the field goes into clover and rye 
grass, the other half into vetches, rye, or winter barley, 
to be followed by rape and turnips. The system is 
directed towards providing the sheep wflh scnne green 
crop during every month of the year, and before the 
turnips are over the rye or winter barley must be 
ready to take the ewes and lambs. Generally the 
fol4 passes over 'tile land three times during the 
rotation, and little fturmyard manure finds Its mty even 
to the four-field land. Of late years dairying has 
extended into this district wherever the fanner 



SOILS AND WEEDS 

{Mxisesses a Httle better pasture, auB It is often tbe 
ca8(pm to retain all the manure ma4e hy the oows 
for the l^s, land and form the arable with ardfidal 
manures and the cake and com fed to the shec^. 

The, lowest ai'able*land is distinctly heavy and is 
formed on tho old English “three-field" course of 
b^ms, wheat, and barley; it yields heavy crops in 
ordinarily favourable seasons. In 1910 the thin soils 
were carrying crops below average; the barl^ was 
only fair, the oats distinctly poor, and though good 
roots were to be seen, weeds were often more iwomi- 
nent Chalk soils are always full of weeds, and in sudi 
a dripping year following on the previous year’s 
inheritance, they had almost beaten the farmer ; in 
places the charlock had outgrown the com and obliter- 
ated the lines of the late-sown turnips. By general 
confession the land is not nowadays so cleanly farmed 
as of old. On some of the weak spots among the 
com yellow-rattle covered the g;round, one of the mo^ 
puzztidg of weeds as regards either its distribution or 
eradication. 

Apart from the dairying, Wiltshire farming has in 
the main depended upon the sheep; for the bullock 
fattening, Which is also practised, is only a means of 
trampluig down the straw into manure. The ^eep 
are the^ big and rapidly maturing Hampshire Downs, 
tho^h the Wi^^hire man is inclined to maintain that 
the Hampshires both originated and may be seen at 
their best in hi* own county. Other breeds are rarely 
seen, though we did hear of one north-country immi- 
grant who has introduced and still swears by the 
Cheviots. The sheep are mostly sold as stores, though 
some men foften out their wether lambs ; as with all 
the Down breeds, they live upon the arabie land, travel- 
ling daily from the down to the fold and back again. 
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in t veiy portion. Ibr the extiAQriJhi^ 
in piices thet had taken {dice witUn ^ |krav»Mia 
two }rears stilli ported; wool, however, remained 
{MTofitable, and the com crops had latterly mom than 
paid their way. Throughout the district ttiere was 
evidence of a general quiet prosperity among the 
&rmersi every one still remembo^ the bad times 
and the ruin which followed, but those who had 
managed to live through the early ’nineties, or who 
had taken their farms about that time on the reduced 
rents, were doing well enough. Of course rents had 
fallen to something like one-half of the old figures, mid 
averaged about los. per acre for the'‘ kind of farm we 
have been describing, with its considerable proportion 
of bake and down, which, however, valuable as part 
of the ^stem, are in themselves capable of earning 
very little. Buildings were poor, fences and gates 
were not numerous ; so the landlord was relieved of a 
good deal of expenditure, which in other parts of the 
country makes heavy inroads upon his rent Wiltshire 
holdings ran large, 800-1400 acres; but, despite the 
laige capital they thus involve, farms were In demand, 
and a stranger had then little chance of getting in. 
On the chalk small holdings may almost Slid not 
to exist ; for many years the drift had been ttm other 
way, towards putting littlie farms toge^|ier into 8<H^ 
thing which could be wtxked broadly and cheaply. 
As a consequence the population pusely dependent 
on the land was sparse enough, ^t the Wiltdiire 
.labourer, often quoted as one of the wcxrse pidd in the 
country, could make up to 20s. a week, with his cottage 
if he shei^d or a hmseman. 2>ay hibottiefs 

got i‘4k to idsj^a week, with cortain esctias and 
oistomarj^ payni<rat% hnd the supply was gemuilty 



'n^ltayre &nner •maed to liivil caipei m 
systom very ctosxdy to the raitjge of ^hloai fbit Ihm 
been ruling for jKodtide ; the land is raodi cmT It po&tf 
and, though Higher farming mui very ponrihli^ ihe 
b%ger croi» might be dearly bought ; however, jf the 
ratio then current between the price of mutton and thi^ 
of cake had persisted, he would have been forced to 
change his methods somewhat and mainbdn fewer 
sheep upon entirely bome>grown produce. 


II 

PEDIGREE CORN AND STOCK 

Originality has been claimed for the roan who 
plants his cabbages; but originality of another order 
cannot be denied to the roan who devises a new kind 
of cabbage to plant. If agriculture is to be progres- 
sive, behind the farmer roust always be the roan of 
ideas, very often, as history tells us, not a farmer 
himself; and we spent a rooming in Warminster, 
visiting one such contributor of ideas to the farming 
community. 

Mr. E. S. Beaven’s work upon barley is widely 
known. Orr a field of ideal uniformity of soil and 
exposure -for experimental work he has erected a long 
wired-in cage, within which his barleys are groum in 
careful rows, each seed being dibbled in separately at 
exact distances from its neighbours. We wews first 
shown a collection of ail the known barleys from every 
part of the world — ^^o-rowed, four-rowed, sijR-rowed 
— many of them so unlike the type that a farmer 
would deny their right to be called fbarley at all. 
Very few of these specimens possess any agricultural 
value, in England; even the raiser of new varieties 
genei^ly finds it best to base his work on the sorts 
which the farmer’s experience has shown *to be suited 
to the country. The improver can then proceed upon 
two lines — by hyluidisation, which will yield scnne* 
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thing entirely new, or by the edecHon of anvpure striin 
from an old and valued stock. If an or^nary field 
of bai^ is eicaminOd, a good many' differences 
between individual plants can be found ; some will be 
taller, others longer hi the ear, others blind of a fiw 
corns on one tnde of the ear ; variations, sometimes 
of magnitude, exist in every part of the plant Most 
of these variations are due to accidents (ff nutrition 
and disappear in the next generation. Thus a speci- 
ally big grain generally yield but ordinary com ; and 
on the other hand small “ tail ” corn of a good stock, if 
it gets through the early stag« of growth, gives rise 
to perfectly normal progeny. But some variations 
are heritabk and appear again without change in the 
pn^eny when the grain from the special ears Is sown 
separately. It follows that the ordinary crop of a 
given variety must be an aggregate of many diffemnt 
strains, like every aggregate made up of some above the 
average, and some below it. By breeding from single 
ears the different strains can be isolated, and those 
which yield best can be picked out and bred on to 
constitute a stock possessing all the general dhatacters 
of the variety, but with a distinct superiority in pro- 
ductiveness. 

Above all, the new strain — a pure line bred from 
a single ear — will be exceptionally uniform, and, with 
barjpy of all plants, uniformity is itself a quality of the 
higluKt value. Major Hallett’s pedigtee barleys were 
really “Ipure line’* strains, but the rigoftr of the 
metibod was first applied to the production of improved 
cereals in Sweden and in Denmark. The DunMi 
experimenters, for example, selected a valuable ** pore 
line ” of the English barley known as “ Archer," and 
thereby raised the yield of barley hi .poimark; this 
* Lyngfay ” or Danish Archo- has pren^ itself, in the 
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carried out tqr Itiali Oe- 
pwrtmcait ^ Agriculture, to be idle meat f^teble 
iMHrley to gnm in Ireland, and hu been eaneasiwfy 
dissemtoated there to the already tnanifeat intfutyve* 
meet of tbe Irish barley crop. Mr. Beavetrlu^ flicked 
out anoUier pure line from “ Archer “ which he believe 
to possess (xrtain points of superiority over the Danish 
Section, and his seed Is now being distributed over 
the south and east of England, where Archer is the 
most profitable barley, ex(xpt on a few soils specially 
suited to the true Chevallier varieties. ^ Mr. Beaven 
has also selected a “pure line” wide-eared barley 
from a stock of Swedish origin, which is suitable for 
the northern growers who prefer that type of barley. 
The great difficulty’ about ail such work is not to raise 
the pure line ” strains either by selection or cross- 
breeding, but to test their yield without the delay and 
estyense of propagating each on the scale even of 
(Mdinary field plots ; and one of the most interesting 
features of Mr. Beaven's cncperiments is the method he 
has devised of matching his new varieties against 
some standard sort when only a few hundred gndns 
are available. The two sorts are sown in alternate 
TOWS of twelve carefully spaced individual fd^la to 
the extent a hundred rows or more; &e eight 
central plants in each row are harvested separately, 
the c<mi subbed out and wdg^ied; thaiilty conaklvhlff 
each pair of rows as a separate ^experiment, a con- 
citron cait be reached not only as’ to the relarive 
yidd of the two varie^es, but al«> as to the degree 
of ccmfidenoe to be atta^ed to the remit. In add&km 
to his “ pure line ” strdns we saw some o^Mr. Beaven's 
eross-tx-ed barleys, none of whidt were thas in com- 
merce, though ^oal bad been tested hi cage, 
and had been jx^oted to trials on the fidd sode.. 
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becavae they are fopposed. to and yaxy^ tMad 
distinct emriety was a croas-bred onci^ aad Menddto 
principles have taught us how fixity can be secunsd. 

From* Warminster v?e ran along the rich shelf of 
arable land undo' the edge of the down through 
Heytesbury, and then tamed up the hill along the old 
Exeter road until we paused by me ancient earthwork of 
Yamborough Castle to gaze over the great expanse of 
Salisbury Plaun. This is the dialk country in excdsis, 
wave after wave of smooth rolling down and soft 
curving hollows divided into great fields, one hundred 
acres or more in places, that are only marked off from 
one another by the changing colours of the crops. 
The yellow-hammers that sprang up all along 
wayside were common to all open country, like the 
flock of plovers that dipped and wheeled close at hand, 
but the wheatears that flitted from mound to mound 
of the earthwork really belonged to the great plain, 
as, too, the sudden swift flight of a pair of stone- 
curlews, birds we were not likely to see again until the 
heaths of Norfolk were reached. W<; had barely made 
out the shining lines of tents over at Bulfonf Camp 
before a black squall could be seen, travelling across 
the wide landscape until we also we|% involved and 
made the rest of our journey amid rain. ' ^ 

Oui host was ene of the best-known ram bto^ers 
in the country, and his 4000 -acre farm, which in- 
stead of a long ‘strip foimed a rectangle witfi the 
down in the middle, was in the main run to keep 
the great pedigree flock always moving on to firedt 
feeding ground^ But, despite tlus precedence of die 
flock, in any year there would be civet a thousand 
acres of com on the form, and both barl^ and wheat 
were expected to yield at somewhate sjlar the five* 
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quarter levd. The soil was ra^o* diflferent fitim that 
seen earlier on the chalk ; even at its thinne^ ' it* was 
red in colour, -and tbe flints were neither so small n(»r 
so sharp as on the bake ; in the hollows it became a 
deep loam of some consistency, 'though always ea^ to 
work. An outbreak of springs towards the lower end 
of the farm, which united into a “ winter bourne," not 
only provided a source of water whi(^ was forced to 
various parts of the farm, but gave rise to some ridi 
pasture and meadow supporting a comparatively new 
.venture in the shape of a dai^ herd of fifty cows. 
The arable land was farmed pn*jidlP Wiltshire 

four-field plan — wheat, barley, follbwM .fiy two years 
of green crops. As on most of the chalk land, rape 
was preferred to swedes, winter barley was highly 
esteemed and considered to yield better fodder than 
rye ; mangolds, of which a fine field was seen, were 
only grown for the ewes at lambing-time and for the 
dairy cattle. On this thin land it was instructive to 
see such excellent barley crops following wheat, a 
custom usually regarded as only appropriate to com- 
parativdy strong and retentive soils, but the Wiltshire 
farmer has 'always been able to grow a fair crop of 
barley of malting quality after the wheat wi^out 
requiring any manure. Our host, with his large farm 
and ^the [^varying exigencies of his flock, naturally 
enoaglr*Vid not always adhere to his usual rotaticm; 
from time to time he would find himself taking 
barley after roots ; but though tbp qdblity oif the grain 
wSs good enough he was still minded to follow tlgm 
local custom, because the two y<»rs of successive gretfi 
crops give a better opportunity trf |ptroducing the 
third datch crop than is provided by the intnrval 
between the wheat and the turnips in tlw Norfolk four* 
course j^rstem. 
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Of our host’s flock tfaJs is hardly the {dace to write ; 
its fime |tas gone &»th into all lands, but its excellences 
requite an expert's appreciation.' Folded on the vetehes 
were the eires, which bear three crops, dnd aie tiien 
sold to jrield yet one lamb before they are fattened 
oE lliere also* Sjrere the ram lambs which had been 
sold at as high an average price as ^^25, adten the 
ordinary sheep taiser was obtaining little mote than 
the same number of shillings, and a few of the stud 
rams, including one old warrior then long past his 
prime, but with the pedigree of a crowned head, en- 
nobled also in. Chinese fashion fay the deeds o( his 
descendants,' . Wlth*'fhese rams of all ages as text our 
host could 6xpound to us the slight changes, one can 
only call them of fashion, which are set up from time 
to time in the brevier’s ideal, in this particular case 
in response to the Argentine demand. The cloring of 
the Argentine ports to English live stock, due to the 
Yorkshire outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 1910, 
had hit oar host and similar breeders hard ; prize- 
winners at the summer shows which had been sold for 
export were thrown back on their rsusers’ hands, anfl 
as the local ctemand could not expand they wi^ not 
likely to realize more than a fifth of their former price. 
Facts like these are the arguments for the continuarion 
of our policy of a closed door against fpr etgp Ihre 
stocli; everythiag must be done to minimuMm risks 
of disease in our flocks and herds, for Great Britain Is 
still the f^ntauf of pure blood for all the stock raising 
countries of the world. We were to hear one" or 
other side of the case not infrequently in our travels, 
but without dgubt the breeder’s views are those vriilch 
commend themselves to the ^rast ma|6rity of British 
formers, evmi against their own fieraonal interestsl^ 
To be a successful rs^ of pedigree demands 
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not only a special sense — a kind of artistic perception 
and intuition — but also those qualities »f persistence, 
Judgment, and determination which make a leader 
among men, and as long as the British races of live 
stock maintain their pre-emineitce their breeders will 
be accepted as representative of agricultural opinion. 



HI 


THE BI<ACKMOOR VALE 

Salisbury Plain is no place for the small holder; 
with the extension of the military camps a few will 
find footing in the adjacent valleys, but in the mmn 
the chalk country is the home of the capitalist farmer. 
When the 'depth of the soil can be measured in inches 
the farming must be based upon sheep, and no small 
farm can pay its way with sheep ; holdings of 50 or 
even 100 acres on the Downs must mean a very low 
standard of living for the occupiers and poor yields 
from tlie land. At present the land is not perhaps 
producing its maximum, and without doubt in places 
game is too abundant and is taking too great a toll 
of the crops ; but the better prices that are prevailing 
will allow of increased expenditure at a* profit, and 
we may expect to see all the land ‘more intensively 
farmed. But if the country population b to be raised 
it must be by the iieturn of toe rural industries, for 
the progress both of farming and of the agricultural 
labourer b bound up with a reduction in the number 
accompanied b/ an increase in the efficient^ and pay 
of the staff required for a given acreage, unless the 
circumstances permit of an entire revolution in toe 
style of farming, as when milk production can be 
changed for fruit*growing. 

But from Warminster westwards |rc ran into ‘a 
small-holder’s country ; as far as Win^tcm mir road 
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lay over the Upper Greensand, whldh there taied a 
«3CMmparatiYeIy elevated country of sthBsh sc^ nearly 
all laid down, in grass and divided into small fields by 
tall, rough hedges. Though it was the end of Jfuly, 
haymaking was still in full svt'ing; farms ran small, 
and labour-saving machinery was rare. * It was essenti- 
ally a dallying country, and the occasional fields of 
roots and com we saw were not of much account 
From Wincanton we struck into the Blackmoor Vale, 
and an improvement in the agriculture was quickly 
manifest. The country was always undulating, 
through the alternations of clays and limestones 
which characterize the Jurassic formations; on the 
tops and down the eastern dip slopes of the low scarps 
would lie workable arable land, with retentive clays at 
the bottoms and for some distance up the western face 
of the ridges. In the hamlets brick and timber had 
given way to stone cottages, and though fine thorn 
hedges were still to be seen, the fields, still of no great 
size after the large areas prevailing on the chalk, 
began to be divided by stone walls. Mixed farming 
prevailed, and the general impression one received was 
of a fairly fertile country that was farmed In raBier an 
easy-going way and might be made to yksid more. 
We visited one farm lying on the Oolite, where the 
soil was of a red brashy nature, full of fragments of 
rock, and varying in consistency from a light, efree- 
working loam to a sticky clay, often difficult to 
manage with the comparatively high rainfall prevail*' 
tng. The lighter members of the Oolitic series give 
rise to typical corn-growing land ail ova* England—* 
witness the name of “ Cornbrash " whlc|i old Wfiliam 
Smith gave to one of the m<Bt representative Hw 
formations. On this farm, and indeed genera^ in 
the district, Ihe Wiltshire rather than idle HoHodlt 
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rot(yiSqB wts foUowedf tli<Mi«fi dw n^giAar 
cn^^Bg was Intwrapted at iafervals In to tiilw 
safnfoinfwliicli was Idft down for a fow yeaar$. The 
soli was distinccly calcareous, aainlmn was liigidy 
valued J|)oth for the hay and the grazing ; lucerne also 
grew well, though only small patofaes wete usually 
sown nrar the homestead. It is rathor remarkabte 
that, despite the {uevailinjf chalk soil, Wilts onl^ 
gp’ows from yoo to 800 acres of lucerne, and Dorset 
less than 300; in these wami climates one would 
have expected a greater breadth of so cheaply grown 
and productive a crop for thin soils. But sheq>- 
iEarmers always prefer sainfoin to lucerne for gtadng, 
and the high rainfall pots difikulties in the way of 
making !t into hay ; Essex and Kent, two of the driest 
counties of England, form the chief home of luceroe 
growing. The wheat looked well, and throughout 
this district was the best crop of the year ; bar!^ was 
also prombtng both for yield and evenness, though 
recent thunder-rains had laid it rather badly in places. 
Both cmps were in want of simny, drying weather: 
one of those easterly spells which had b^p so remark- 
ably al»ent from England during -1909 and 1910 
would have saved many doubtful cropa In* contrast 
to the otlier cereals oats were weak and patchy, in 
many places scant of plant and short straw, and 
geijeraliy of | poor, unkindly colour. Attadcs bdh 
of stem eel-worm and frit-fly had been- ia evidcpnce 
previously, and the early-sown crops had siiflered m 
much or more than the later ones, though in I909, 
when a very severe attack of frit-fly prevailed over the 
Midlands, it was the late-sown cropratofle whid^ were 
affected. Bht here, as in several other {dam 
our route, we b^ian to be told th|^ oats hud beou 
Ipown rather too fre^uoitly cd late;^hartayj^ bwai 
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giving place to 'oats, and the land was teaidlng to 
haccmie “oat-ffick” Though this was the imprefsion 
conv^ed to us, it was difficult to justify it ftom the 
agricultural statistics; the acreage under barley had 
certainly been slowly declining, but with no correspond- 
ing increase in that of oats. The incidence of parasitic 
diseases is often determined by climatic conditions 
which escape our observation, possibly in this case un- 
favourable seed-times had been the determining factor. 
Moreover, there is little evidence of land becoming “ oat- 
sick ” in the north, where the crop is more frequently 
grown, often only after one or two years’ interval 
On the heavy land on the lower part of the farm 
we made the acquaintance of a weed known only to 
us from a casual paragraph in the text-books ; a field 
of beans, themselves tall and strong in the straw, was 
overtopped by the waving panicles of some big grass 
in flower, almost as conspicuous as reeds, and in 
patches completely hiding the beans. This was 
“onion-couch,” a form of the tall oat-grass, Avtna 
elatior, one of the commonest constituents of Hertford- 
shire meadow's, but here a weed of the arable land, 
developing just along the surface of the giqund a 
string of small bulbs, varying in size from that of 
a hazel-nut to that of a pea, and resembling nothing 
so much as the Chinese artichoke. Stacks btberifera, 
which a few people grow in thdr i^udqps. A tengble 
we^ to deal with, because cultivator or harrow only 
breaks up the rows of tubers, and eadh will give r^ 
to a new plant; they cannot be dri^^ed mit of 
ground and collected like the strings of true ccnie^, 
and their tuberous form raak^ them resistamt of 
drought, so that they take a good deal c^kflUng wlien 
the land is being fallowed. In this case ait jnleatod 
Add — and the weed is onfy really troublesoihe oO Ijb 
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heavy land — had been Imt lecentty tdken in hand» and 
duxbig tlie iirevfcms two drifting aeascnis had defied 
all attempts bring the pest under. 

This was a country of good pastures; the firm 
calcareous soil and the suffident rainfall result, where 
the management is sound, in a close sward carrying 
naturally an abundance of both white and red clover. 
The sheep of the district — and the lighter brashy 
soils must be folded over to maintain their texture 
and fertility — are the Dorset Downs, a variant of the 
Hampshires that is little known outside its own special 
district The origin of these sheep appears to be 
identical with that of the Hampshires — a cross of the 
old big, #hite-faced local sheep vrith the Southdowns 
— ^but they diverged at an early period and are nowa- 
days distinct enough. They are somewhat finer and 
lighter in type than the Hampshires, browner in tt» 
face, and slower in coming to maturity. Their breeders 
claim that they yield a better quality of mutton than 
the Hampshires, and that they will always ccnnmand 
higher prices when sold at equal weights in the west- 
country markets, where the two breeds come into 
competitioa Of course their slower growth has to be 
set off against this; the Hampshires are above all 
things ra{fid mutton-making machines, and which 
system is the more profitable, the forcing policy 
adqpted with ,, the Hampshires or the loiter and 
cheaper feeding of the Dorset Downs, is just one of 
those questions which a local expo^imcnta! fam mig^t 
take up. The eccmomics of our various m^hods of 
fanning is the side of British agriculture about whidi 
we are most ignorant, and though it is easy to object 
diat any experiment on the subjecl is at the nMrey 
of the season or the turn of Uie o^ket, tihat only 
means the experiment mui^ be dl|rried but more 
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tiboioDghfy and ipread over a Imger in^rval td* tima 
Eaqperiments of such a nature also would drive Ijcune 
to farmers at large the poraihilides^ and ^ue df proper 
farm book-keeping, not the book-keeping of a maxdiant 
or a banker who only wants to kncHv his inanckl 
position with regard to A, B, or iC, but the book-keeping 
of a manufacturer who must ascertain the cost of every 
article he produces and the results obtained by each 
department of his business. 

It is very questionable whether we need the j»esent 
multiplicity of sheep breeds in Great Britain, and yet 
the tendency is to increase their number, for almost 
every year some district decides to fix and intensify 
the local variation by constituting a flock book and 
defining a new breed. Nothing is done to demonstrate 
that the local race is better than its competitors and 
therefore deserves perpetuation ; it is an article of 
local patriotism that the sheep of the district must be 
the best, and though the fact of its survival is an 
argument in its favour, the odds are that one of the 
dominant races would answer better when once die 
acclimatization period was over. How otherwise cftn 
we account for the success of the Oxford DowfUt; in die 
Bordo- country, a priori one of the least likefy homes 
for them ? There can hardly be such wide diflerenoes 
in the climate and soil of England as necessitate the 
score or more of sheep breeds there to found. ^The 
formation of a local breed society does encourage men 
to pay more attention to the class of animal duiy tear, 
and so tunes up the management in the rhshri^ b^ 
it also means the acceptance of a more parochial ani 
therefore lower standard ; it cuts men off from HNS 
international market, and it encourages eoomwind 
retail view of farming as a fine ait whidh ht itSI Iw 
prevalent in British fiurmii^. 
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SOMERSET BARLEY GROWING 

Our road still lay westward through Sherborne and 
Ilminster across the scarps of die Oolites and lias 
formations until, as we approached Taunton, we reac he d 
the New Red Sandstone, with the deep lanes and 
warm -coloured fields we associate widi the typical 
Somerset All the way it was a rich com-growii^ 
country, and the crops, if not heavy, were evidently 
over average and standing well on the li^t kindly 
soils; the wheat in particular looked very good and 
was mote of a feature in the agriculture than we bad 
expected. East of Taunton it seemed the leading 
ciop; to tne west barley predominated. From Il- 
minster westwards small orchards begin to form a 
feature in the landscape, but they are pocw and iU- 
Cultivated, in unpleasing contrast with the good soil 
and the fine arable farming by which they are sur- 
rounded. In»this rich Taunton Vale we idsited one 
of the most representative fmmers, not only of die 
district, but of southern England generally, known ftpr 
himself as for liis famous Devons and Dorset Horn 
sheep. The farm is situated on the gently tHidohcdi!^ 
edge of the imle just before it r*s« into the thendbn 
Hills and Exmoor ; southward the view is hoiiuiditid 
die long ridge of Blackdown, luMo acroMi the 
urnlky to the north-east stretch die |}naolodto| widda 
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whose recesses He Nether Stowey and KHve, holy 
gnnmd indeed for pilgrims, but for another occadon 
than ours. were still on the New Red SiSidstone, 
a %ht, free>working loam, containing no stone — 
indeed, the sort of land that was poorly enough 
esteemed in the old days when a man 'grew his crops 
out of the capital in the ground, but nowadays the 
most valuable of land ta the intensive farmer who 
treats it liberally, because it is both grateful for manure 
and (heap to work. Like many of the sands of the 
New Red formation it is a little deficient in lime and 
potash; finger-and-toe is not unknown among the 
turnips ; red clover is not as successful as some of the 
other crops and is benefited by applications of potash 
manures. One is accustomed to speak of such land 
as “sheep and barley soil,” but in few other places 
does barley form such a feature in the rotation, 
being grown no fewer than three times in a five-year 
rotation of nxjts, barley, barley, seeds, followed hy 
barley again. Of course, the soil and climate are 
particularly suited to growing the finest Chevallier 
barley ; early sowing is nearly always possible In that 
open genial district — in fact, we were shown several 
fields which had been sown in January even h) such a 
difficult season as that of 1910. The barley was a 
heavy crop, at least six quarters to the acre, with 
specially reedy straw almost free from flag, thitse 
features being characteristic of the soil and the early 
sowing; it was ripening rapidly and promised to 1 m 
ready for cutting in the first week of August, and 
though somewhat laid would be easily manageable 
with the binder. More' beautiful examplp of flne)y-> 
finished barley would be hard to find— -Indetd, soil and 
climate there are very much tlM same as those wlddt 
pievai! on those special few hundred acres ai land 
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near * PorliJck which have ao often produced the 
champion barley at the Brewers' ExhiUtion. 

Like most modem farmers, our host ,by no means 
tied himself down to follow the rotation above set out ; 
just as itibws'root-brmidth included mangolds and smne 
very excellent ’potatoes as well *as the swedes, so a 
certain amount of wheat was grown , when the land 
could be conveniently cleared in time; It was also 
usual to sow a few acres of trifolium as a catch-crop 
after barley and before the roots; this clover grows 
well on the sandy soil and greatly enriches the land 
when folded off by sheep. Another crop to which 
most of us were unaccustomed was “ dredge ” com, a 
mixture of l»rl«y and oats in roughly equal proportions, 
which was formerly a regular feature in English agii> 
culture, but nowadays is only seen in the south-western 
counties. Of course the product is only used for home 
consumption, but the mixture of the two grains roug^y 
ground or crushed constitutes admirable dry food for 
either fattening cattle, horses, or pigs. The real gain 
in growing dredge comes in the enormous )delds that 
seem to be possible ; not only here, but in othm places 
we convinced ourselves that a much greater grms 
weight of the mixture could be grown than of either 
separately, so that any farmer in the habit of growing 
oats and barley for home consumption would prob- 
ablji do better to sow the two together. There 
are, of course, reasons why the mixed com should 
succeed better; the two cereals permeate slightly 
different layers of the soil with their roots, and by 
their different habit of growth they seem to assist one 
another to st^d up. At any rhte; we saw heavy 
estimated at ten quarters per acre, s^ standing stiff 
and erect, when most of toe other cemip in the country 
were more or less lodged. On this saipy land wild oels 
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coMstitiite the most trottbiesome weed aaKMif the 
true couch is rarely seen, though a specimen haw«and 
tiwMre was picked out of the hedgerow4K > IS^t is 
known locally as couch is the stolonifisrous form' of 
the Bait Grass, which often grows tall and* strong 
when it invades the ^arable land ; an odd example or 
two of .the “onion -couch” referred to earlier were 
found, but it is never aggressive. 

In this rfch vale of Somerset we were out of the 
region of extensive farms which prevsdl on the chalk ; 
the ordinary holdings are from 250 to 400 acres, and 
mingled with them are a fair number of comparatively 
small farms ranging down to 25 and 30 acres. It 
is not always easy to draw conclusions from the 
^^icultural statistics, because a country is an arbi- 
trary area, rarely coinciding with natural districts; 
but it is significant that in Wiltshire the farms of over 
300 acres constitute 9 per cent of the total number 
of holdings, whaeas in Somerset, with only a slightly 
greater area under cultivation, there are mote than 
twice as many holdings, and the farms of over 300 
acres constitute only 2-9 per cent of the total. 

Without doubt all forms of farming had been profit- 
able in Somerset for some years prior to our j, visit ; 
dairying was in a flourishing condition, and Somoa^ 
p<»sessed more cows in milk than any other coun^ 
except Lancashire and Cheshire, while the c^pnt- 
growers had enjoyed better harvest weather than had 
prevailed in other parts of the country. Renta ruled 
high in the Taunton Vale, from 30s. to £2 im acte^ 
and there were no farms to be had, which "Is 
cmmncing test of the agricul^ral fumperii^ Jj^ 
district. Of course, some holdings were* Mill 
into the market to be let, but they were of a Idi^ to 
he shunned, either bad land or W a ruo'^oat and foil! 
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«»tcUltio«; fiimis dt mjr qtialil^ were'beqwken hefyee 
ailmp^ing: change of toianqr became public. 
With tma general prosperity of agricplture in tibe 
district, a dhrtrict, too^ where small farms have always 
been common, there had naturadly been a ccm^dardbile 
deniand for stnall holdings undw the Act In this 
oonnectkm we were struck, as we hmre idso .bemi m 
other parts of the country, by the loyal way in whkit 
the Small Holdings Act had been carried out by 
County Councils, composed to a large extent of men 
who disagree with its principles. Our host for 
example, disbelieved in small holdings and regarded 
their artificial creation as an economic blunder on a 
par with an attempt, say, to resuscitate hand-loom 
weaving In Lancashire, but as a member of the Small 
Holdings Committee he had personally seen to the 
division of a farm taken for the purpose, and schemed 
out such a cheap rearrangement and addition to the 
buildings already on the place as would save the 
tenants a good many shillings per acre of rent 
When farms have to be surveyed, plans drawn, and 
buildings erected by oSkials, the cost of the holding 
is very rapidly augmented, and some of tiie roits 
whidi vKj heard of in various parts of the country, 
though the necessary rent on the outlay incurred by 
the County Council, give even an old hand at tiie game 
erf voicing a amall holding very little chance of paying 
his way. In some districts also small holders have 
been set too thickly in one place, so that th^ must 
swamp the strictly local demand ft«r vegetables, eggs, 
md timilar' produce, out of which the little farmer cam 
^erally make a good retail trade. Of comrse the 
supporters erf the movement l<x>k to see each sihall- 
holdhtg ceunmunity become co-openi|dve, ppoiii^ the 
proditee of its tpemSers, and sdHn^ it in ; but 
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such a s}/%teni lias not yet bemi seen at woik in 
England, and seems to require a stronger bond of 
ttitjlon than self-interest alone can provide, itowever, 
in the main the Small Holdings Act has been fairly 
launched, though against the judgment of the majority 
of those most deeply engaged in country pursuits; 
the movement has one great thing in its favour — ^the 
rising tide of prices for. all kinds of agricultural 
produce ; it has now passed out of the region of 
discussion, and must be left to show its real chara^er 
by results. 
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THE DORSET DOWNS 

As Devon and Cornwall are mainly given up to stock> 
raising and d||rying, we turned at Taunton and partly 
retraced our steps in order to reach* South Dorset. 
Nor did the dairy country detain us — the manufacture 
of “blue vinny” must Ite left for another journey — 
but approaching Dorchester we reached again the 
chalk and the region of extensive arable farms. In 
this district the elevations are not so great nor the 
.gradients so severe as in Wiltshire; the valleys, too, 
are well watered, not only by the Frome and ^e 
Piddle, but by tributary streams rising wherevo- the 
surface level has been cut down to the water table in 
the chalk rock. We turned our back on Malden 
Bower and the other tempting camps whldh crown the 
heights above Dorchester, put aside the g]am<^ 
Wemex and Thomas Hardy’s country, and drenre vaat- 
wtadjfo one of tite largest sheep fanners thereaboute. 
We were nearing the boundary of the chalk, for we 
began to 6nd the ridge by the roadside crowned by tittle 
caps of Tertiary formations — Woolwich Beds or Bagshot 
Saii<| — and the change in the fldra vma sudden uid 
emnf^bte. The dialk hedgmows,^ with Slar charadier* 
fstk duniW^die dogwood, the biam tree, the 
&rilng tirei^ and, above all, dto wreaths pt denuMIt W 
traveller's |oy~~wete suddenly exchan^d for fljiMhi* 
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tioOs of Scots fir with bracken and fdXKgloves beioWt 
ipie signs of the absence of lime from, the sdl.« The 
jfonn we were in search of lay in one of tlie shallow 
valleys where the chalk b^ins to rise above' the 
allovial flats and the heaths bordering the coast; at 
its lower end a brave spring of Clear Chalk water came 
to the surface and was bordered by water meadows 
and wet pastures.* Near the spring was placed the 
homestead, as on most chalk farms at the lowest point 
of the valley, because of the shelter and the nearness 
of water even when no stream breaks out From this 
point the farm extended upwards in the usual long 
strip, terminating in big upland grass fields rather than 
in open down. The soil was the usual yellowish flinty 
chalk loam, sometimes of considerably stifiTer texture 
on the higher ground, where no doubt Tertiary forma- 
tions, now denuded away, had still left behind an 
admixture of clay, just as on a more wholesale scale 
they have left the deposit of Clay-with-Flints above the 
chalk of the North Downs and Hertfordshire. The 
thinnest soils lay on the side of the hill, where the 
chalk turned up so loose and friable that it falls to 
a powder on drying and will blow in the wind fikc the 
lightest sand. Most chalk soils require a good deal 
of consolidation in cultivation — one old Kmit cwtom 
is to load a cart with bricks or stone and lead it up 
and down between the rows of turnips — but w^never 
saw a field on which the constant use of a heavy 
roller was more necessary. 

Oar host, however, was somewhat of an expert in 
husbandry, one who^longed to the old sdxxd in the 
thought and care he* gave to the working of the 
though he had broken away from the m ^ l custom of 
•omparatively fleet ploug^g in favour of extra deep 
cultivatioa The scale of his holding, 1400 acm% of 
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wi^ch about 800 were undor the {>loagh, die easy 
slopes, aud tbe magnitade of most die fields 
rendereff it very suitable to steam cultiyadon, and it 
was ofir host’s custom to get most of his first plough- 
ings done by steam, following this up fay a veiy 
thorough preparation for his roots. There are few 
subjects on which the opinion and practice of the best 
farmers, even in the same district and on the same 
soil, difier more than on this questicm of the amount of 
working the land requires before sowing turnips. Of 
course, on a heavy soil a fine but firm seed-b^ must 
be obtained, and cannot as a rule be attained in a 
single set of operations ; but even on the lighter lands 
men will be found who plough twice with an interval 
between, cultivate, harrow, and roll repeatedly, then 
leave the land to rest for a time before gathering it up 
into the ridges upon which the seed will be sown; 
while odmrs will prepare their land and get it sown in 
a dngle round of operations. Even the question of 
whether it is best to sow swedes on a stale or freshly- 
moved tilth 's still a matter of dispute. We are greatly 
in need of more experimental work on the operations 
of cultivation, tins being one of the subjects with which 
local experimental farms well might occupy themselves, 
instead of with the permutations and combinations of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash which seem to 
bou|^ the ima^nation of too many of our agricuttuial 
teachera. Our host was a strong i^vocate of the 
policy of " thorough ” in his treatment cd tbe soO, and 
his methods — the deep cultivation, the working down 
of a considerable layer to a finf crumb, whidi is then 
padeed tightly on to the subsedhand kx^t loose for tbe 
top two «r three inches only, were just Ifiiose wbkh have 
recently been renamed diy«farmii% is Anaaricai 
boomed as the discovery is to |iiake Hm dsamt 
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like rose. The rotatioti Icdlowed on this 
fima was novd to us ; it had for its object less the 
growing of com than the provimon of as milch sheep 
keep as possible. As in the Wiltshire system it b^;an 
with two years of roots or rather of green crops, for 
kaJi^ vetches, rye, or winter barley predominated over 
swedes and turnips, while mangolds occupied a still 
smaller proportion of the area. These green crops 
were, of course, folded off by sheep, cake and com 
bdng often fed out at the same time. After the forage 
crops barley was taken and in it the seeds were sown, 
red clover every other course only, for it docs not stand 
very well on the land and is best alternated with 
mixtures of alsike, white and hop clovers. The seeds 
were sometimes left down for two years and were 
followed by wheat. Thus two com crops only were 
grown in five or six years, and though this system 
paid while more profit attached to sheep than to wheat 
or barley, it is questionable if it will continue to be 
remunerative with the present trend of prices. 

With our host’s resolute style of cultivation Ibe land 
was clean, despite the season and the large acreage of 
the farm ; charlock, which is always supposed toftdlow 
deeper cultivation on these soils and is therefore made 
the excuse for shallow-ploughing, was less in evidence 
than on any chalk land we had seen. The wheat urns 
a heavy crop, especially on some of the stmngerjiand 
on the hill; there were some of the bUghted heads 
which were so characteristic of the season, but on tbe 
whole the wheat was cleaner and brighter than usual. 
The barley was Chevallier and a distinctly good crop ilsot, 
not so much laid as might have been expected foom the 
fact that it followed two yisan of green crops folded dC 
Dredge com was also shovring hs usual horsy giuwth. 

The roots, both early ami hue sown, were exctlleiiit 
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and viay ckaui * in tiw seeds tiie lye gtass was most 
^ ctovm: bdng bat patchy. • The soO 
seemed to lack potash and was sak( te lespmid to 
manures cmitaining that fertilizer. Sainimn we were 
told was rarety successiol, in sjate of the warm chalky 
nature of the land, but trifolium was grown very 
successfully as a catch-crop after the wheat, and thb 
again showed that the soil is hardly of the normal 
chalk type. The main part of the farm derival its 
fertility chiefly from the artificial food ipven to the 
sheep when folding, bone manures were used for tiie 
roots, but only the fields near the homestead got any 
fitrmyard manure. 

At the lower end of the farm where there were good 
meadows and water, a herd of dairy cattle was k^t, 
but tile mainstay of the business was the fine flock of 
pedigree Dors^ Downs. Looking at the ewes we 
were again iihpressed by the handsomeness and 
general look of quality about the sheep of this com- 
paratively recently realized breed ; the only question 
is whether their quality had not been purcha^ too 
dearly by their comparatively slow growth. Lambing 
takes place early in the ym in a fold-yard buOt up 
on the arat^e land, and the ewe lambs do not come 
into the flock until their second season ; the wether 
lambs are sold in the September of their second 
seasdfli as forwtfld stores, coming off the fold where 
they have also been receiving a little cake and dry 
food. Thq^ fetch good prkes, but the annud emtput 
of the flock must be lower than ti»at of other Down 
breeds, a good deal lower than tifet of a Dorset Hiw« 
flock, and as 4he sheep are tliroaghoi^ thdr life ©DO- 
suming crops on the arable land and; receivii^ foulft 
dried food in addition, tiny are not ruiidnf m 
as other sfowly matprinf sheq> that tiv| laigtly ot» tins 
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grass. Like all the Down sheep thc^ travel to ano irran 
^ fold every day ; we saw- them on a* gre%t stketch 
of upland, net true down because it had been sown 
to grass by the present occupier, but typical enough 
of the chalk country in its gentle cui^es and in the 
huge tumulus that crowned it In the heart of this 
« were exposed a number of large blocks of Sarsen stone, 
many marked with fire ; unfortunately the mound was 
built up of nicely friable chalk which formed a con- 
venwnt medium for mixing with the artificial manures 
before sowing, and so was steadily being dug away. 

All the farms thereabouts ran large ; our host's was 
as much as 1400 acres, but three to eight hundred 
acres were usual. Rents averaged about 15 s. per acre 
for the good arable land down to half that price for 
the down land, and despite the capital required to 
take up such farms none were to be obtained. Small 
holdings were little known, some of old standing In 
the district had been put together again in the not 
very distant past A little farther on our way we saw 
a farm which had been recentl>' acquired and divided 
by the County Council, but the experiment was too 
new to judge of its promise. In this district labour 
was reported as cheap and plentiful, the only dlflkulty 
was to get the young man to take up the skilled occu- 
pations, notwithstanding the higher wages available. 
The sheep-shearers work in bands b/^ntract, going 
from farm to farm, but the local company was reduced 
to five men, and shearing by machine with the ordjnary 
labourers would have to come. On the whole, the 
impression we formed both here and (daewbera in 
South Dorset was that Its fanning was oCa very sound 
and conservative type, quietly pnrsperotti^ and pre- 
serving a good deal of the pride of the old acboed In 
the thoroughnera of the wwk done on the land. 
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THE SUSSEX CORN BELT 

Our road continued eastward over the lower slopes of 
the chalk across the line coraland near Blandfca^d, 
which is -reputed to be about the earliest district to 
harvest in the south of England, until near Wimbome 
we exchanged the chalk for the Bagshot Sands and 
left the good fanning behind. 

The old Bt<iry that the Conqueror made a waste of 
the New Forest has long been discredited ; the Lower 
Tertiaries on which the Forest and its environs are 
situated give rise to the poorest of soils, the cultiva* 
lion of which was even less possible in the old days, 
before extraneous sources of manure were available. 
But from Ringwood to Stony Cross is one of the 
most glorious of rides when the bell-heather li^ts up 
the black heath and the packs of forest ponfes come 
trotting across the road; all the more beautiful on 
that^occasion ighen the afternoon sunlight struck in 
shafts through the dark clouds which the west wind 
was massing up from the Channel, with UttM promise 
of the settled fine weather that every one was wantS^ 
to ripen off the com and bring in the harvest Boor 
as t^ soil is, the outskirts of the forest show the 
innate land hunger of our people; last because the 
1^ has been obtainable in small prices all kin#l oS 
little holdings, with wdrd bungalowf and subcufaan 
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(SQtil^ of the diearieit ted btkk, htmimn 
Ufi of late years, each with a atrip of land tM irlihi^ 
the Oocopi^ herpes to make a living out of iOmit or 
pmiltiy <» even bees. Most of these rapidly rimbbying 
villas could tell a series of short stories of fidlure, as 
much from the inexperience and ineff<!ctivenf»s of the 
occupiers as from the innate hopelessness of the 
venture upon which they had embarked ; but here and 
there a business faculty develops and another family 
gets rooted on the land. The forbears of a good 
many of the older farmers about the Forest were 
nothing but squatters, authorized or overlooked ; 
probably they knew little enough of agriculture at 
first, but they have made both land and men out of 
waste. 

From Redbrook we had miles of suburb to traverse, 
but once across the Itchen ferry the highly cultivated 
land begins and extends into the zone of the electric 
-tramcars and the street lamps. The light sands on 
this §)de are less barren than the Forest heaths, Mid 
have proved of gr^t value for strawberry-growing, 
with which, indeed, the countryside ,as far as Forfs- 
mouth is chiefly occupied. Poor enough soOie^of the 
land is, and after it has grown strawberries for a few 
years it is often allowed to run back to villainous 
waste ; but its warmth and dryness combine with the 
southerly exposure to produce the eprliest ou^^oor 
strawberries in the country. The strip of country frotu 
Southampton to Chichester comprises, indeed, some 
of the warmest and earliest land in the country, and 
a little' fturthef east by Portsdown Hill, where oomk 
growing rather than fruit trecom^ the staple indiHtiy, 
th© earliest' wheat harvest may be expect^, m QMuM 
used to tell his reefers nearly a cenbiiy ago. Ifiam 
were some excdlMit cn^, and the irst corn we had 
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Gbidiester, as ow object Was to see tbe (^utnis^ In tiie 


nuuntime district of Sossesc, a country little known 
but contalnii^ some of the richest arable latKl In 
England. 

Sooth of a line from Chichester to Lairing tiie 
land is bat a few feet above sea-level, and is covered 
with a deep deposit of brick earth forming a oniform, 
stoneless, even-tempered soil, easy to work yet 
sufficiently strong and retentive of moisture to keep 
crops growing throughout the driest of summers. Just 
along the line itself, and inland a little until the slopes 
of the Sourii Downs begin, the soil is lighter and full 
of stones — galley gravel, or “shrave,” as it is locally 
called ; both it and the brick earth are alluvial deporits 
belonging to tlus geolr^cal or climatic epoch imffiedi- 
ateiy i^eceding our own. Fertile as is the country, 
it is ^ and unattractive, thinly peopled, tjiough the 
small parishes and the numerous churches one meets 
when driving along its winding rieep-cut lanes bear 
evidence that it has always been a rich and productive 
country; but the greater economy of labour with 
which the land is nowadays worked and the decay of 
the village crafts have led to the reduced population. 
Unlike many of these areas of old or recent alluvial 
origjp, maritima Sussex is mostly under th| plough. 
Along the watercourses there are a certain nunibor ed' 
old pastures^ but only a few of them possess 
reputation for fattening stock; here and thdw ahm 
men have laid down land Ip grass hi 'orderj.ftl have 
some firm lai^ on wh^di to put their irimep^during Ibd 
winter, adien the atabte Qlteii. geAi too wot for 
folding. 


Owhost had fong formed iq the 
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evolved a schcsne of crofting which exceeded any- 
thing we had yet semi in .the amount of^saleahte 
fHroduce obtained from the land. Of course, it was 
essentially a corn-growing soil ; no othm ama in die 
south of England produces so 'large a proportion of 
wheat, and on this farm four com crops' were grown in 
a six years’ rotation as follows: wheat, oats, roots, 
oats, wheat, seeds. Catchicrops were taken whenever 
possible ; as a rule the oat stubble was quickly broken 
up and sown with trifolium, vetches, rye, and winter 
barley, to be eaten off with sheep, and followed by 
rape or late-sown turnips. Our host was, indeed, one 
of those farmers who believe in keeping the land 
occupied, and in one of his big fields where the sheep 
were just finishing off a crop of vetches we saw a 
round dozen of horses at work breaking up the land 
and getting in turnips in a single day’s work. A 
double-furrow plough was working close up to the fold ; 
this was followed by a heavy harrow, a man sowing 
superphosphate, a roller, and a light harrow. Behind 
came a man sowing turnip-seed broadcast from a seed 
barrow, whereupon another light harrow and a second 
roller complet^ the day’s work. It was 4' good 
example of the driving cultivation possible on this sc^, 
in extraordinary contrast to the Ipng and arduous 
preparation which other farmers find to be necessary fru* 
their turnip crop. For the season thcs land was yeiy 
clean ; we^, indeed, were smothered out of existence 
by the succession of heavy crops. 

The rotation, as we have seen, gives four cwn dope 
to sell in six years, and as a good deal of straw b sold 
also^ and even hay when the price is tempting, tibe 
fertility of the land has to be madntaineil by artffitdai 
manures in addition to the manure contributed hy tile 
fceding-stuffs given to the sheep when frdding. Til# 
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b%«ro$», however, m«de it evident tiiat‘ni«ntu« ivu not 
spared ; fome winter oats, and wiMmt were seen wlddh 
promised exceptiorml yields for tiim season, but the 
spring oats were scarcely op to the standard expedted 
in tiris district, where wheat is coiuited on to yidd 
year after year more than 6ve quarters to the acre and 
oats much about the same. One distinguishing feature 
of the crops grown on this land is their stiffiiOKi of 
straw ; when the land has been brought into high 
condition the crops stand better here than on the chalk 
or greensand, ^rley is but little grown, but is better 
suited by the lighter shravey soil nearer the hills. 
Moreover, there is an exceptionally good local sale of 
oats to the poultry crammers who have established 
themselves so largely in East Sussex Fcx “Sussex 
ground oats,” nowadays the standard food for fattening 
poultry, heavy white oats are in demand, and they are 
ground, husk and all, to a 6ne powder by specially 
dressed milbtones, having previcusly been mixed with 
barley to facilitate the grinding, in roughly the propor- 
tion of five of oats to one of barley. The red clover 
was, perbsqis, the least satisfactory of the crops, though 
our host had for a generation saved seed of a variety 
of his own which he regarded as best adapted to tfie 
land. As is generally the case where red clover is 
rather a ckntbtful crop, the soil was somevdiat deficient 
in line ; dressings of lime, or. best of all. of fine dralk, 
had always proved beneficial. 

We hi^ now finally left behind the Hampshire sheep 
and reached the Southdowns, the oi%inal parent erf all 
the Down breeds, a race evolved ratoer more tham a 
c«ntury ago |>y selection alone from tbe sbrnt^wooiled 
hill sheep wnich were native to the sQfcith of 
This was not so mucdi thdr {uoper coUflitry at vnne the 
downs we cwld tee lisii^ to tiie noc^ward j the land 
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was indeed somewhat too heavy for sheep, and often 
suflfeted badly from thehr treading in tibe win|er, traca> 
of which cotdd be seen here and there in some 
the oat crops. The sh|^, too, are not exactly at 
home on the lowlands, and aVe subject to foot*rot, 
especially after a winter as wet as the previous one 
had been. The lambs had just been weaned, and tiie 
air was full of bleatings as -we went to look at the folds, 
where the neat, active brown-faced little sheep were 
clearing off the last of the vetches. No sheep count 
m^re devoted adherents than the Southdowns, and 
though men accustomed to the larger breeds always 
wonder horjr a farmer can be found to waste time 
raising anything so small, both Southdown mutton 
*and wool command special prices of their own, and 
the turn of the market has for many years been in the 
direction of small mutton. On this farm it was the 
custom to sell off the wether lambs and the draft ewes 
in September, when they go inland, as for example to 
the greensand country beyond the Downs and into 
Surrey, to be fattened on the turnips. A few dairy 
cows are kept, especially near Chichester, but the ,^bfof 
cattle business is the fattening of bullocks, tnbkly 
Devons raised in the West Country, so much so that 
Chichester has become a well-recognized market for 
young Devon stock. Generally they are wanted fo 
trample down the straw and are yard- fed, but same 
men possess grassland good enough to bring ttem up 
to sale point during the summer with the aid of a 
certain amount of cake. 

The farms ran fairly large, 400 acres or so ; de^ite 
the richness of Ae land and the proximity^of ^ string 
of suburbs from Chichester to Southamptmi, the small 
holder was hardly known, and of late years aevmal 
small farms had fallen in and been am algam a ted into 
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l«i|^ holdings. Rents were, high, 30k. to £3 m icre, 
and fisinj; above that figure in smne recent agfee- 
meats ; some of the land, too, was subject jto a draim^ 
rate: Buildings were in general pretty poor ; labour 
plentiful but well paid/ even the day labourers should 
make a pound h week on the average of the year. It 
was by no ipcans every one’s style of farming, but 
most of the land had been in the same hands for a long 
time, farms were hard to get, and were likely to become 
eyen more so if corn prices maintained their upward 
tendency. The great characteristic of this Sussex 
maritime country is, however, neither its sheep nor Its 
cattle, but its power of producing contin|ious heavy 
corn crops ; no land and no farming we had seen so 
far had given us the same Impression of a busy manu- 
factory of produce. 
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THE SOUTH DOWNS 

From the maritime plain we set our faces towards the 
South Downs, most beautiful of all the chalk country. 
West of the Arun they are mostly covered with wood, 
for both elevation and rainfall are considerable; and 
on much of the land the beech forest, if only it is 
managed for timber rather than neglected for game, is 
likely to prove more profitable than agriculture. But 
eastward the country becomes more bare ; in the great 
waterless hollows lie the homesteads with wide, hedge- 
less arable fields round them, sloping upwards in 
gentle, undulating folds to the open .grassland, which, 
though never wholly unenclosed and broken in places 
1^ cultivation even to the tops of the ridg^, sttMches 
on and on until it finally rolls over in a great wave to 
the Gault valley and the Wealden plain beyond. 
Beautiful as are the folds of the hilb in the heart of 
the chalk country, as, for example, l^ind Bf^ton, 
the South Downs are most impressive when vtewed 
from the low country northward; there the sudden 
sweep of the escarpment truly merits old Giltiett 
White’s description of “ this majestic chain of mmtn- 
tains," nowhere more so than towards Lewes, whare 
Ditchling and JFirle Beacons are crowndB with smooth 
and spotless turf. 

The true South Down Gutaer lives by his 
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which on these extensive fiutns tmv^ daily fiw ioag 
distance^ from the down. to the fold. Thu^ lamb in 
Mardi in fold^yards that are built up of jvattles in tite 
comer of some turnip field with a straw stack adjacent, 
and the losses both ofi ewes and lambs are apt to be 
rather heavy, as they had been, for example, in the pre- 
ceding wet winter. This may be attrilmted to the 
ewes losing condition through the wet, until the daOy 
journey from down to fold and back brings them into 
too low condition for lambing. After lambing, the 
flock feeds steadily across the arable land, beginning 
on the lye, then on the winter barley which grows a 
little mote slowly, then on the rape and the aftermath of 
the seeds, followed by Rummer turnips and rape again. 
Swedes are little seen in this district, rape bHng uni- 
versally preferred for the sheep. One reasmi is that 
the root land is generally cropped first with rye cm* 
some other catch-crop, and by the time it is cleared 
the season is often too far advanced to sow swedes 
with success. Only on a few farms are the wethers 
fattened; as a rule the wether lambs and the draft 
ewes are cleared out in September, the South JDovms 
being thus a sheep-raising rather than a mutton- 
producing country. 

The land, though so similar to the Wiltshire chalk, 
is generally farmed on the Norfolk four-course shift, 
with) oats in place of barley. Only in the no« 1 li- 
westera counties of England — Cheshire, Lancashire, 
and Cuinberland— does the acrei^e under oats over- 
top that given to barl^ in anything like the propor* 
lion prevailing in Sussex, where there are »sven acres 
of oats for one of barley. We have alr^y UMaatioiieci 
the good lo&l market for oats; oat straw hi atso 
considered the more valuable and if; wanted fiar t^ 
knocks that are wintered. With compamtlvdh^ 
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h%h miti&ll that occurs on tfa« U^lm chttlk countarjr 
tfeie land is probable left too.ricn for bastef j|ftiei»roots 
ftdded off, yet it is not con^ddered good enoagh to 
carry two straw crops in succession. The tcps of the 
downs are covered with the same thin black soil that 
we had before noticed near the edge of the Wiltshire 
Downs ; so regular is the layer of flints resting on the 
chalk rock immediately below the grass that the 
surface of many of the downs is being systematically 
dug for flints for road *metal, to the destruction fot 
many years to come of the exquisite turf which is 
delight of every traveller on these heights. Alternate 
rape and oats are usually grown on such of ^thesc 
uplands remain under the plough, and the area of 
cultivated land has again shown some tendency to 
expand with the rising corn prices of the last few 
ycaxs. The*upland is from time to time sown down 
for a few years, though curiously enough neither 
sainfoin, nor lucerne is much used for this purp>ose. 
The black soil is usually completely decalclfled so that 
basic slag has proved a valuable fertilizer, contrary 
to the usual forecast. The enormous improv^ent, 
amounting almost to a revolution, that basic stag will 
eflect in the high down pastures has been one of the 
most astonishing results of recent experiments. 

The Down farms run large, and general report saya 
that the land is in fewer hands nowadays toan lb wit 
twenty years ago ; indeed, we heard of one man who 
forms a strip of land extending from Rottihgdean to 
Lewes, 6ve miles across country. Such inCittues Ut 
the area farmed fay one man are not to be rfeteded 
In the statistics issued by th^ Board of Agrkidfoii^ 
which almost uttiformly show a decrease ^ the nnmbce 
of holdings over 300 aom^ both since i 98 $ and 
since 1905. The reason for thb diserepam^^ betwewi 
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genen4 of^on and Uie dBScia] returns, is tbe &ct 
that $adi fiutn is stiH letomed tinder a separate 
heading, lb that tiiough one maiif^inay, be working 
four contiguous farms they do not appear in the 
statistics as a single lai^er hhiding. When rents had 
reached their lowest level and times still looked blade 
for farming In the ’nineti^, the men who had leanml 
to make money under the new dispensation added 
farm to farm ; but of this process no record appears 
in the agricultural statistics, where almost the only 
4|umge to be recorded is the division into squurate 
tenancies of some area which had hitherto been 
r^arded as a single farm in the estate books. The 
accretion, however, had been arrested at the time of 
our visit, for forms were no longer to be had easily, 
little land was coming Into the open market, and that 
was in steady demand at the current renits of about 
I ss. an acre for the better land, and 7s. 6d. for that 
on the hili Even 20 s. an acre all round had been 
lately paid for a good Down form. Labour was 
obtainable in satisfactory quantity ; and though "'silly 
Sussex " is rather a byword, the men of the hill are 
very sound hands among sheep, and if stubborn and 
wedded to the old ways, yet very dependable and 
pos.sessed of a measure of originality and native 
character rare In southern England. But the stock> 
men ^ always tjie pick of the agricultural labourers ; 
they have to be continually using their judgment, 
and the Southdown shepherd lives out ameutg his 
sheep to an unusual extent 

Though sheep'breeding is the mitinstay of th^ 
South Down former, it has always beipn the cu^ahi 
to buy in yotftig bullocks in the autihpn and winlor 
tlieffl in lodges h^ on the hillsides, fohdii;^ than on 
tile oat straw and on the seeds, hay, Ind root«, and 
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soUfaigf timn tts f(M’ward stores in sfningf* Onty 
tbose men whose farms ran down to Inclii^ a ** Ijfook” 
adddb is the.Sussex name for the fiat, aUuvinl {mstures 
bordering the rivers, fatten baUocks at all ; and evmi 
ibis practice has of late years .been largely exchanged 
fm dairying, which indeed is extending on to most 
farms in possession of grassland of more than down 
quality. 

To one of these daury farmers we paid a visit ; he 
held about 300 acres of comparatively heavy land 
under the hill near Lewes, including some brooks 
that belonged to the Lewes Level. As this farm had 
been shorn of the down which once formed part of the 
holding, our host kept no sheep, but instead milked a 
herd of some sixty cows and also fattened out bullocks 
on the brooks. He farmed in tlte main on a three- 
field system of roots, wheat, oats, the root shift 
including mangolds, cabbages, and maize, exchanged 
for clover seeds at fairly long intervals, for clover was 
not a success when grown more often than once in 
every six or eight years. Even then he would hardly 
grow red clover twice in succession, prefonlqg to 
alternate with a mixture containing alsike, whl^4 
hop clovers. Sainfoin also did not answo- on this stiff 
land, but we saw a useful patch of lucerne near the home- 
stead. On this farm the land was clean and the crofMi 
heavy, much superior to most of tljpse we ha^ semi 
on the chalk or on the chalk-marl terrace uni^ tiie 
hill ; CHir host was a strong belkwer in. the value of 
artificial manures, and could show us a gcxxf many 
expmiments he was making with a view to ascertain- 
ing the most profitable fertilizms for each crfl|>. Hia 
fidds were all marked out into cants **'of known area 
for the purpose assessmg piece-work ; for Im let oiltl 
as much as possible of ^ fold work to his and 
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saoift boaiii^llrk» i»Mv<»iieBt 'for the expar|. 
mental Ikliis form vmi a vcrf good ejtamfi^ of 

the way a man mi^ sometunes d^rf.with tmaaOt 
from the genma] fanning coatoms of Itia disfrict; 
without its down it had become less suitable for idiee{>, 
and the occupier bad boldly thrown tibem ovoboai^ 
and evolved a plan mme suited to the soil and sitoi^ 
tion. Two of the three crops on the arable land wwc 
sold, including a good deal of the straw, for which 
Brighton and Lewes provided excellent tnarketa The 
other third of the arable helped to feed the dairy cows, 
which were producing an averse of l 50 gallons of 
milk a day. During the summer also the surplus 
grass was being consumed In fattening bullocks, so 
that plenty of saleable material was always bdng 
raised on the farm. The dairy cows were heavy 
Shorthorns and a Sussex bull was used ; the resulting 
crossbi|cds are among the kindliest of animali to grow 
quickly and fatten on grasa Of course, such a farm 
was expoisive in labour ; it is" much more costly to 
cany green crops to cows than to run the fold^ over 
them, and in district men earned good wiges, 
milkers in particular being difficult to get at any price. 
For such strong land, well situated as r^^ards accmis . 
to the town and rail, higher rente had to be paid than 
for the Idil farms proper, but the farm showed every 
emtiing m good profit on the pound or so par 
acre which was mx>ut the rent prevailing. 

Before leaving this country we paused at the Uttle 
village of Gtynde, a few miles outside^ Lewes, because 
it was the home of John Eliman, the founder of the 
Southdown sheqp. Of course, the Smithdowns were 
not made in f!he sense the Hamp^ief or the SulfottES 
have been made; EUman took sheep of tlie 
country uid selected them to a typb| he had In Ids 
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uitocj, fixed thd type by in-breeding^and tbira itn* 
pressed his flock and his standaid upon the jsrhole 
countiyside. , He may have taken his ideas f^m B{dce« 
wdl, bm he did for the Southdowns what BakdweU 
did for the Leicesters ; and which race has done most 
for die improvement of British sheep* may well be a 
matter for argument, seeing that the Southdowns have 
contributed the essential .element of quality to all the 
Down breeds — Hampshires, Oxfords, Dorsets, Suffblks, 
and Shropshires. Of John Ellman himself the only 
biography is a verbose and colourless performance; 
but we get some glimpses of the man from Arthur 
Young’s accounts of visits to Glynde in the Anna/s of 
Agriculture, enough to show that he was one of those 
leaders of a countryside whose work stands for many 
generations. Amongst other things, after several men 
had failed, he undertook the reclamation of the estuary 
of the Ouse, then a wash of marsh and tidal mud-flat 
between Lewes and Newhaven ; he straightened and 
embanked the river, making navigation both safe and 
speedy, and at the same time won for agricultufe mate 
than a thousand acres of good pasture. Si itiotm- 
meuium requiris circumsftice might indeed be Sl^ of 
Ellman by any one standing as we did on Mount 
Cfaburn, above his old home, with the Southdown 
flocks dotting the hills round about and tlm broad 
green expanse of the Lewes Level at our feet. « 
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Once away from the “ hill,” as the South Downs are 
called, Sussex is but a poor country agriculturaily. 
There is a strip of greensand immediately to tlte 
north, which grows very good crops and has for some 
time past been increasingly devoted to dairying ; but 
the greater part of the Weald contains only poor land 
indiflerently farmed. The neighbourhood of Heath- 
fiel<I, however, possesses one flourishing agricultural 
industry, that of poultry fattening or cramming, as 
many as 1200 tons of fat chickens ready for the 
table being sent away from Heathheld Station alone 
during the year. The crammers feed the birds in the 
ordinary way for a time, then for the last fortnight 
or so they cram them twice a day with a porridge, 
compo^ in the main of Sussex ground oats, forcing 
the food in by means of a machine until the crop is 
just alistend^ * The birds are not raised by the 
crammers, but are purchased in the country round 
by "holers,” Poultry keeping and fattening have 
I<mg been favourite pursuits in the district, but it has 
only been wjthin the last score of years that the 
industry has .^ome lystotnatized an 4 has grown to 
proportions. It is a small man’s busineaa; 
indeed, s^king generally, the Weal^, botii on the 
low clay plain and on the Forest R|%e, is iBvided 
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iato Kttte farms, among which numhers of really 
amall holders have more recently found 9 footing. 
To an increating extent it is a restdential dbtrict; 
and many of the bungalows and raw red-l^ck 
cottages and villas, which look as if they might have 
been transported bodily from a London suburb, have 
been erected and are more or less maint^ned out of 
savings earned somewhere else. But some of the 
holdings have become self-supporting, though they 
have grown up there, as on the outskirts of tire New 
Forest, on wretched land from an agricultural pennt 
of view. 

A good deal of the country is still covered by wood- 
land, though the small siate of the fields and the 
abundant hedgerow timber — often, indeed, narrow 
shaws that show the enclosure was originally cut out 
of the forest — make the country look more heavily 
wooded than it is. Otherwise grassland predominates, 
c^en of the poorest quality, because it is drown for 
hay every year and then let to carry she^ fnxn 
the marshes through the winter, thus being b(^ 
hayed and grazed with little or no return of f43rtility. 
The arable fields show a whitish, hungry-loolting aoS, 
varying in consistency from a clay to something froar 
a sand, but never kindly to work and always deficumt 
in that essential to fertility — lime. 

The good pastures are the turooks bordering the 
streams in the steep-sided valkys, c^pedally where 
these brooks widen out into the marshes neAr the 
sea. We crossed Pevensey Level, a broad mq^m oi 
grass land which forms the seaward jMoiongatfon of the 
southern arm of the Weald clay plain, as Romney 
Marsh extends from the correspondii^ nenthent linfoi 
It b covered with rooghbh, coarse-foedting 
whkh however possesnss great feecHng vallie If If 
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gtmeA «yefl^ hy &ttefi!fig bitttoc^' ■»om$ M tiiiai 
to the native Soasex bieeti and oonting In 
small bandies from the hill country roundabout ; but 
as this local supi^y is insuflScient, Irish'bred Shott- 
horns and Devons from the west are even more 
common. The very similar Romney Manh is stocked 
almost entirely with sheep, which are bred there 
and then travel to the uplands for the winter, when 
the ewes alone remain in the marsh. As soon as 
the grass begins to grow, the lambs return and dtiier 
join the flock ar are fattened out on the abundant 
pastures of early summer. In winter the losses are 
Imavy among the lambs, because they are stocked 
thickly on the poor hill pastures and rarely given 
hay even during the severest weather. But, wastdul 
as the system seems, the graziers justify it on the 
ground that the weakly ones, who would have proved 
bad doers, are weeded out and those which return 
thrive alt the better for not havmg been coddled. In 
the main the. practice survives because it is cheap: 
like much other bad fanning, it pa)rs by cuttii^ 
down the expenditure to a minimum and making prdSit 
of all ti^t can be skimmed off the land Incidental^, 
the acting for many generations, has raia^, 

up one of the hardiest of sheep breeds — the Koit or 
Romney Marsh — a big, white>faced, Koaian’'m»ed 
ahcept with a heavy fleece and a faculty of standtog 
all kinds «of weather and foraging for itself, whidi 
has made it of late years a fovourite for crossing 
purposes both in Argentina and in New Zealand. 

Besrohd the Marsh the land risea Into the 
Weald where as we ai^roached tlm ^Kentish bonkt. 
a new feature ajqpeared in tiie land8<|ipe->4he voittidi 
oast hcmses w kili» fw tihfii. 

-.the <pes <we saw were onlyf evikwces .(bf • 
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oom vanished industiy; for antii we had crossed ^ 
Sootii-Eastera line to Hastings we mtA w^ iib hc^ 
pbntations, and then with many fewor dian the kilns. 
The acreage under hops has been shrinking con- 
siderably for the last generation, and. has, moreover, 
been concentrating itself into certain favoured districts, 
like the valley of the Medway and its tributaries or 
the belt of rich loams in East Kent, in which places 
the production of hops has been pursued intensively 
until a much greater yield per acre has been forced. 
In many of the little Sussex gardens that survive the 
hops are grown with very slight departures from the 
method prevailing in Tudor times, as described by 
Reynolde Scot in that rarest of all agricultural books, 
PerfiU Flatforme of a Hoppe Garden, 

Very different was the management on one of the 
modem farms we visited, where we saw probably the 
most intensive cultivation that is practised in any part 
of the world. Rather more than a hundred acres were 
under hops, lying partly on flat alluvial fields along 
the sides of a small stream and partly on tfie de^ 
loams on the lower slopes of the valley, and the knnual ' 
expenditure averaged not less than £$o per acre 
before the hops were sent to market The,, hops are 
trained up lengths of coir yam, which are attached 
every year to a network of strong wire sheered over 
the whole plantation at a height of thMeen cw fourteen 
feet The permanent superstmeture of poim and wire 
represents a capital outlay of about ;^30 an acrek arid 
the annual renewal of the string costs abemt £% an 
acre few labour and mataial; but this system has 
almost entirely replaced the old poles, as it is foifod 
to grow both more and healthier ho|». Ihe, roirthm 
of cultivation is heavy and continuous ; tile hop plants 
have to be pruned in the early sprinj^ dhoota df the 



right quality hawi to be M^cted and W tri idle itririg 
while* «nq|Jilt dien constantly tridned In older to Iom^ 
them climbing upward until they readb &t $op win; 
the extra shoots have also to be pulled out, and later 
the lower leav<^ and shoots are strii^ied off beemise 
they harbour vermin. Meanwhile the ground is 
heavily manured and maintruned in a fine tilth by 
repeated workings with a cultivator that will just 
travel between tije rows, the slips between the plants 
being hoed by hand. In good gardens the land is 
kept beautifully clean ; we saw acre after acre without 
a weed, every hop trained like its neighbour in exact 
rows, and a mellow, crumbling tilth everywboe. 

The severest work — and this, like the training on 
string, is a comparatively modern practice — is the 
spraying or washing, as it is called. The hop plant, 
particularly when pushed along for a big crop, is 
subjebt to attacks of green fly, which may multiply 
with excessive rapidity and so aipple the g^wth that 
the leaves turn black with honeydew and no hops at 
^ are produced. These “ black blights " are, however, 
things "of the past except in the out-of-the-way, 
neglected gardens ; the modem grower never lets die 
aphis hold, but as soon as it appears deluges the 
plant, wi^ a spray consisting generally of a weak 
solution of soft soap and quassia. This washing is 
dam by machines dragged through the hop gmdoi 
by three 4>r four horses, and throwing a great cloud of 
spray aa ft high, some three or four hundred gallons 
of warii per acre bring distributed the madiinea. 
Some growers have even laid on a system of under- 
ground {^pes ail over their holding, and force the wash 
from a common centre to a series of standpipni to 
whkh of hose can be attsidied iriim k is 

desired to wai^ the jets being directi|l by hasnil oa to 
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the {iluits within the radios of the hose. Nor does 
one spraying suffice. Prior to oor visit tiieie^aidhbeen. 
a s%ht but persistent attack of aphis, and cnir host 
had kept his machines at work almost continuously 
from the middle of June, some piece/t having been 
washed over half a dozen times. A fungoid disease 
h also much dreaded, and was being combated by 
dusting the whole plant over with flowers of sulphur 
distributed by a machine which ble\y the sulphur out 
in a great cloud as it was drawn along the alleys. 
The hops are picked early in September, when nearly 
three hundred families, say, a thousand people includ- 
ing the children, would be housed on the farm, in the 
rows of wooden huts we saw here and there in the 
grass fields. These pickers are not always an easy 
team to drive ; but in the main they are composed of 
respectable families who are engaged year after year 
on the same farm, and there obtain good wage^ and 
a health-giving month in the open air. Fine weather 
is the desideratum ; in heavy rain the pickera eaimot 
be expected to continue at work, the huts aie only 
designed for sleeping in, the men* get off to the 
houses, and strikes, riots, and trouble of idl kindi 
follow. The hop-grower’s anxieties at that time ant 
not confined to his pickers ; his hops have to be , dried 
in the oast houses, of which we have spokeOf whore 
they are laid out for ten hours or so*on a hmsfhair 
cbth s(Mne 1 2 ft to i6 ft above a fire of clarooai or 
anthrhdte, so that a cmitinuous current hot dr 
passes through them. In this drying process they e«tl 
easily have their market value reduced by OiiedldC 
and even a slight error in the management Si tiie 
will knock several shillings a hundredwc^jld .0m 
price. Our host possessed various patent’ Ititiui, Way 
wipicturesque beside the old roundels of bif|dk *nd Itid' 
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tile, bat to limn eim:iiH»>driveR tom itoie essidoj^ to 
lbrc»«<l«4,liot*alr througli the to^ <110 wi^ be 
hoped to reduce the diytog process to e^i^rstKaa and 
tuni a uniform product; but the added expense 
was con&icrah|e> snd he doubted if he ever got the 
finished appearan<% which was obtained die <dd« 
fashioned method at tte best 

It will thus be seen phszt hop-growing is a verjr 
specialized business, mo^ like manufacturing than 
farmuig, though the a^cultural aspect is perhaps 
represented in an intenalled form in the extraordmaiy 
fluctuations in yield and in price. A big crop not 
only reduces the price far below paying-point, bist 
de{Messes the market for years; because, despite the 
foreign importations, it is die fluctuation m the home 
pioduction which mainly determines the price here. 
At that time die industry had been passing through 
a partidularly bad phase, due to a year of excepdonal 
production coinciding with a dme of great dc^resrion 
in the brewing trade. For three years in succession 
the (nice fell away below the cost of furoductirm, 
crippliug every one lufd boinging many old hop-growing 
famUks to the ground. In 1909 the crop was short, 
not only in England but all the world over, and tlm 
prices recovered, though nothing like to the degree 
which have followed ten years earlier when the 
brewing j^rade was in a better way. As a conseqiumce 
the acte^^ under hops bad been reditced to its lowest 
point, and even the prospect of improved piiodi wns 
not tempting men to replant Whim an old grower to 
ruined ai^ a former toxn anotiier district takes 
place, tlM| newcomer grubs up the hops, whkdi 
neither upderstands nor trusta 

When -the yidkto fluctuate oca^. per eenf; 
Iktoes tna^lto forty iMUngs a ^l|B||di«dSHdd^ ime 
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y«ar and seven ^unds the next, hop«growing becomes 
a specnlative industry, and. is discoiuaged 
landlords on .the plea that the tenant starves the rest 
of his farm for the sake of his hops. But forms of 
agriculture that demand capital and skill of a high 
order, that draw a great cash return off a small 
acreage, should above all others be preserved in 
England ; moreover, from • the landlord’s point of view 
no other crop can afford to pay such a high rental. 
Good hop land in Kent is still wdhh three pounds an 
acre wt^ it would odierwise stand at twenty Shillings 
or thereabouts. As a business, hop-growing is safe 
enough over a term of years for the man 'who 
recognizes its fluctuations and maintains a reserve. 
The disasters happen when the man who has JtMspi 
successful with twenty acres during a good*, ;^tr 
extends to forty acres and is left with no surplus to 
meet such a succession of losses as happened in 
1906—8. But most of the wealth of Kent and East 
Sussex has been made over hop-growing ; and it main- 
tains the most numerous and best -paid body of 
labourers in the countryside, for most of the operations 
are let out by the piece and the women have their 
share in the work. We were told of flunillel taking 
home three pounds a week during the summer; ancj^ 
as a hundred acres of hops will easily carry twenty 
men all the year round, there Is no form of i^^icaltufe 
more effective in maintaining the rural oo^lation. 
At that time we were led to think that ttm industiy 
was short of that measure of sdentiflc asfistiuioe i^ 
might expect, and that it was lacking both in leadors^ 
iuid in courage. 

From time imuMmorial the Kentish lu^grower baisi 
also been busy with fruit; both crops were 
“ fetdied out of Flanders ** in early Tudor fima a aimutf 
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with the original of the Ker^ ahe^ and many of .the 
imprqyed foriidng practloes which at an early date imde 
Kenl the*Garden of England. The fruit is, however, 
oit the whole grown on lighter land than that i^ven up 
to hops. As we dropped olT the Wealden hei^hi we 
saw {deoty of liops in the valleys and little fruit, hut 
as we approached the long escarpment of die Lowo' 
Greensand to the south of Maidsteme fruit was more 
abundant than hopa In that highly farmed ^rag* 
stone *’ country the hops have generally been replaced 
by (hiit^dn the heights ; but along the Medway valley 
and in* thb hollows, where the soil is a little deeper 
and beaii^er, the hops predominate, because they do 
not suflfer like fruit from the spring frosts vddeh 
always affect the lower land most severely. Fndt 
again .b thickly planted in North Kent upon the thin 
Tertis^ sands and light loams which extend along 
«|he Chatham line almost up to the outskirts of London, 
but very few hc^ now remain in that country. In 
the Maidstone district almost all the fruit is grown on 
till«j land, apfiles and plums are planted alternately, 
with godteberries underneath. Strawberries, 
berries, and currants are generally grown separatdy ; 
the black-currant plantations have almost wholly bem 
destroyeo of late years through the attadcs of the 
tiny mite wUch causes “ big bud." No certain cure is 
yet jenown, though some growers profess to have 
methods of their own whereby it can be kept in dheck; 
tAhers have preferred to grub the infected area, and 
alter an interval have replanted with dean stock caie- 
Jhlly imported from France. Withhi the last few 
years goosebarry mildew has obtaindl a footing in 
this country^ despite the warnings df sdentii^c men, 
a®** now Baud of Agriculture |nd tibe Coonty 
Councils hive to tm^pkiy inspectors, ihurtadma have 
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to be ^bbed and bomt, and a vabiabkt industry fa 
tendered precarious because of the initial lach*^ 
si^ht and energy based upon knowledge,. 

On the “ragstone” the underfhiit conrists not uhfie- 
qoently of filberts and cob-nuts, always a speciality*^ 
dl Kent ; and they are grown on bushes trained into 
the shape of a great basin six feet or more in diameter, 
the young shoots, which are to fruit in the following 
'year, being pruned a joint or two above their starting- 
point by breaking them across in the summer and 
completely removing them in the winter/ ^'As much 
as twp ttms of nuts to the acre are grown with proper 
management in favourable seasons, and far greattn* 
crops are sometimes obtained ; nafurally the market fa 
a restricted one and prices very variable, Apcfay Jtfft 
chiefly grown on the free stock all over Keift, i» 
East Kent a few orchards of dwarf apples' on the 
Paradise stock are to be found growing without any 
admixture on tillage land. But the great i^harac^- 
istic of the Kentish soil and climate from the firuit- 
growers’ point of view is the comparatively restricted 
growth it promotes; trees at an early age npturally 
form fruit-bearing spurs instead of the grosi growA 
of wood which prevails in the West 

In the Maidstone district lio liege fMoportifoii of 
the land is occupied by general mixed ferming ; besides 
the fruit and hops the most characteristic featuifs Jn 
t|^ rich and varied landscape are the plantations of 
sweet chestnut which used to be cot over ap twdhw faif' 
fifteen year intervals to yield hop poles. Nowadays, 
however, i^op poles are In little demand ; a smaller 
number of large poles are required to support the wire 
superstructure of the hop plantations, ai^ the chestnut 
underwoods have lost the greater part pf thrir vahMS. 
In East Kent, where the friut and ht^ are grown on 
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the 4ecf) jk>»tBi and bride esOrtfis oaeriyi^ #u» kwwr 
the chalk, more t^pen country widi ordiriafy 
mixed liraiing is seen ; indeed, a litde to,the sewth of 
Canterbury the hops cease and a typical chalk sheqp 
and c<xn «>unt|y sets in as far as Dover. 

After we left the rich “ ragstone ** soils we crewsed 
once again the narrow Gault clay valley aw had seoi 
both in Wiltshire and in Sussex, rose a little op to 
the chalk-marl terrace — ^here, as there, forming sbot^ 
com land — and then climbed the steep escarpmmit of 
the chalk. But when the top of the North Downs is 
reached t^ere is little or no open shfep walk ; instead, 
we came to a cOUntey of dense woods and fmall grass 
enclosures underlaifT by a stiff clay soil ten feet thick 
or more. This superficial Clay-with-Flints is too 
heavy ibi^prufitable cultivation on the top of the rid|^ 
but lower down the slope tov^ds ‘'Faversham and 
Sittingboume it gives rise to good strong c<wn land, 
and even^carries fruit and hops. The best farming in 
East Kent is concentrated on a strip of land bordering 
the old Dover road and the railway between Rochester 
and Canterbury; but, superb as are the cre^, the 
district has a dusty, harsh, businesslike look whkdi 
renders it very unattractive. It may be the diimiMys 
of the cement works Ulong the Medway, which are 
gaierally viable smoking on the horizon, or the de- 
plof^^hle yellow jxick villas, or only the prevailing^ dry 
east-windy atmosphere, but this East Kent countgr 
rarely suggests agricultural richness. Even its fiumNis 
cherry orchardbronly look neat and trim, with neither 
the lush grass1bek>w nor the exquisite patina of tmx» 
and lichen ^hich characterize a Devonshire orchard. 
The chmrles are^ as a rule, grown in grass, as are a 
good many of tte apple orchards in this district The 
young standarchi ate planted in tbe| arable ipr with 
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stTAwbenies or -other small fruit fadowr; after ten or 
twelve years* growth the land is sown to* grass 

and kept h^viiy stocked with sheep feceiving cake 
and com. The land must always be closely graced ; 
indeed, the best cheny orchards possess a sward like 
a lawn; it has been found that the grass covering 
checks rank growth and keeps the trees in bearing ; it 
also helps to absorb any rain that falls when the fruit 
is ripening, rain which otherwise would cause the 
fruit to crack. The returns from a good cherry 
orchard are sometimes remarkable, up to the freehold 
vaiucof the land ; but, as with all fruit crops, they are 
variable in the extreme — indeed, fruit would be as 
speculative as hops had not the grower usually a range 
of crops. Gooseberries, cherries, plums, apples-^-it is 
rare that all fail or glut in the same year. Moreover, 
up to the time of picking, the expenses incurred in the 
cultivation of fruit are not so great as with hops ; but 
the length of time that elapses before the plantations 
come into crop involves a considerable outlay and an 
element of risk. 

By local custom in Kent the tenant plants, as tndfed 
he ought to do, because fruit-growing is his business 
and he should know better than any landlord the best 
varieties to plant ; but the landlord pays for the trees, 
in which case the tenant gets no compensation on 
leaving. If the tenant pays for the trees and for any 
reason leaves the farm within seven years ca his 
planting, he is repaid the bare cost of the trees; after 
that time he is considered to have recouped himself, 
and the landlord reaps the benefit of the matured orchards 
Of course in practice the majority of tenants take the 
risk and plmit securely enough on a yearly agree* 
mrat Compensation is sometimes given when deat h 
or accident has voided a tenancy before the ocwipier 
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has obtained a tetum for tdas work he 'has done; but 
cases me imknown when the figomr oi the law has 
been enfcMxed and the oatgcdng h|ttant has^got |||iSilng 
Ikom thejniprowsments he has niladfe. It has >^^^ys 
been a gthnrancain Kent*that the 4S(^cultiiral Hspfogs 
Act gives the tenant no compensadon for fruit j^nted 
and brought to bearing, the landlord’s argument bdug 
that he ought not to saddled with the necessity of 
finding what would often be a considerable sutn per 
acre, when he has no security that a new tenant will 
pay him an adequate rent on the improvement. By 
the Evesham custom, which is incorporated inutile 
Market Gardem Holdings Act, the tenant owns tl^ 
standing fruir trees and may sell his interest in them 
to a new tenant, whom he can propose to his landlord 
at the old rent If the landlord declines the new 
tenant, ^ must lumself buy up his tenant’s trees at a 
valuatibn. To such an agreement most landlords 
object ^because It creates a dual form of ownership, 
and leaves them no longer “ masters of their own 
land." In practice, as we have seen, the tenant takes 
the risk of planting, and often adds j^so or ^^40 an aoe 
to the capital value of parts of his holding without any 
security; but none the less the exbteoce of tbe risk 
does qptsrale, and that the landlord has to be content 
with a lower rent than would prevail if compensatioa 
for {m|^cQvements«was obtainable. 

Owing to the custom of land tenure, the distance 
of the northern markets, and the South>Eastem Rail- 
way, which by its inefficiency discounts all the ail- 
vantages that should come from a geogra{diia4 
proximity to Covent Garden — still the best aU-roimd 
market in the country — the Kentish l|ait-gvower |a 
handicapped in comparison with men id; the Evofimaft 
or Wirii^h districts; and it Is notic 4 d>le ttud: the 
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l^iii^ger men who are setting up frult^prowltig are 
rather shy of Kent and seek ot^ coun^ea As a 
cultivator, the Kentish fruit-grower need fear no^ rivals ; 
as a packer he IS behind the times, for, speaking 
generally, he does not ^ade his fruit but sends it 
off to market in unattractive baskets — sieves and 
half-sieves — which have to be returned. Of the ad- 
ventures of returned empties on the South-Eastern 
Railway many lurid tales are told, of search parties 
taking the line section by section, of submerged 
trucks full of baskets tliat wash up in distant stations 
and there lie stranded in the sidings; but such is 
the force of long custom that the Kentish grower has 
not yet been converted to the value of non-returnable 
packages, which neither bring back disease nor mean 
idle capital. 

Hops and fruit have always absorbed the best 
energies of Kentish agriculture, and the ordinary 
stock and corn men in the other parts of the county 
fall rather below the general average in their manage- 
ment. Some very good wheat and barley are grown 
in East Kent ; in particular the Isle of Thanet,' where 
the chalk is near the surface and the country takes 
an open, rolling down-like aspect once more, possesses 
considerable local reputation for its barley, which is 
not uncommonly grown for several years in su&xsston 
on an old lucerne or sainfoin ley. hti 1910 Rag t Kent 
crops, even in the favoured district^ were only in* 
different, for the distribution of pressure ha d bee^ 
such as to give this usually very dry strip of country 
more rainfall than the Midlands and the 
districts farther west An exceptionally wet wfe^ 
had been followed by a summer of continutt} 
storms; the wheat was blighted and seemed hVIy 
to thresh out badly, and though"* oats and 



loo^ bulky they were mit b«al<iiy cn^ 
grass ati^ turnips wele really good/ and to i^Ue 

purpose, for the fwices cd* Kent dteep^ as 

stores or as mutton, had never before been 4||Buch 
a low level.,! Indeed, Kentish farming generally was 
a little below the weather at that time; toe bad hop 
years had left the whole countryside poor, tradesmen 
as well as farmers, and for several seasons fruit- 
growing had not been a very paying business. What 
with late spring frosts and rain when the cherries 
were swelling, the weather had taken charge at the 
mc»t awkward , moments, with the result that crops 
had been poor and irregular and prices low. At the 
time of our visit very few of the growers hoped to 
do more than pa^ their way ; only in a few cases were 
cherries good, plums were scarce, and most varieties of 
apples only bore the sparsest of crops. With hoi» 
and fruit and sheep doing badly tc^ether, nearly all 
classes of farmers were hard hit : and Kent more than 
any other county was in need of a turn of the wheel 
and an improved regulation of the weather. 
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As we approached Gravesend along the W atling Street, 
we left behind the fruit and hop country, and ran 
once more into the cornland, large open fields lying ofi 
the lower slopes of the chalk and the TerUary f(»inations 
which cover it in North Kent To our right lay the 
Hundred of Hoo, with some light land at its extremity 
which is intensively cultivated for early potatoes and 
vegetables ; but the greater part of the peninsula is 
farmed in a more ordinary fashion and derives its 
chief agricultural value from the rich pastures which 
border the Thames estuary. These “ mardbes ** fons 
a continuous belt of low-lying alluvium, pfotected 
from the inroads of the sea by high banks, whkh 
stretches from Deal and Sandwich along the Stmir and 
the old line of the Wantsum to the Roman fortress 
at Reculvers, and then, after a little intfnmipticMn «ut 
of Whitstable, borders the Swale Channel between 
Sheppey and the mainland and extends lUong the 
Thames as far as Plumstead. The great Ihsnl 
overlook the sea wall as they drop down the rivia 
at half speed, otherwise these marslm are unong Hw 
most remote and solitary of pastures, where rate dncl 
breed in the ditties and the Kent sheep , lin, ^ 
summer almost as thickly ^ on Romtuy 
The soil is of the heavfost, built up. no fiM 
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tiondon Clay wbich is always wasting into tiie river, 
and on the best fields the herbage Is almost wholly 
coii^posed of rye-^WM and white clover, tiie 

particular silky <tsheen in the earlpt summer irhidhi 
only rye-gnuis^ ahows when growing vigorously alter 
close cropping on the richest of land. 

Having crossed the river at Tilbury, we quickly 
ran into a country of lighter soil which is nearly all 
uniter the plough and in a high state of cultivatten. 
Here the com crops were both heavy and early, tiie 
wheat looking brighter and healthier than any we 
had seen; it Was all near to harvest, indeed this 
country was almost as early as the land near Ports> 
down and Chichester. But com-growing was bang 
alternated with potatoes, of which great crops are 
product by the aid of London stable manure brought 
down the river by barge, and green vegetables of all 
kinds. One large field we saw entirely occupied with 
vegetable marrows — tiie bush variety — and very hand- 
some tlmy louked in the afternoon sunlight with thtir 
broad strong leaves, among which the lighter green of 
the gourds showed up conspicuously. 

M this side of Essex is famous for seed-growing ; 
the soils are on the strong side, which results in 
grain of a good weight per bushel and in firm iuenniid 
roots (turnips, cabbage, mangold, etc.), which stand 
well •through the winter, but the most favourable 
factor of all is the light rainfall and dry atmmfAiefe 
which generally prevails at tiie close of the summer. 
Not only are s^ crops difficult to harvest easoqik 
in continuous fine weather, but the colour, and witii 
it tile sateatfiUty, of the seed is very reftdily deteriorated 
rain, even thoi^h tiie crop is eventually got 
In sound condition, calted at <Mj|e fium on wlfidh 
twariy all the toeps ware s^own fit seed, aorae oif 
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them, like turnips and mangolds, under contract for 
one of the great seed firms, but the cereals for local 
sale by the • farmer himself. He had • one «r two 
stocks of wheat of his own selecting, really pure 
line strains grown on from a Single plant which had 
caught his attention by its extra vigour among an 
ordinary crop ; and he was also growing some of the 
pure line barleys to which we have allud^j earlier. 
Here, too, we saw a field or two of the French wheats 
which at that time were being so much talked about 
and extensively grown in the eastern counties. The 
difficulties experienced in the pre\'ious winter irr 
getting the land ready for wheat had led to the sowing 
in February of a considerable breadth of “ Red 
Marvel ” (which is probably identical with Vllmorin’s 
hybrid Japeth), because it makes a much better spring 
wheat than any of the older sorts once used for 
this purpose. We saw a good many crops of this 
variety here and farther up the country; the spring* 
sown fields promised very fair yields, if not up to 
the average of ordinary autumn sowings.|,^ blit 
the specially big berry possessed by this sort may 
easily lead to a wrong estimate of tlu; cfK|> In rim 
field. Rivet or Cone wheat is also cxtcmKvely grown 
in this district, being, indeed, specially suited to the 
warm climate and stiff soils prevailing. With its 
bearded ears, its stiff reed-like straw, tnd dark cdlour, 
Rivet wheat is one of the most distinctive of varieties, 
indeed it might almost be differentiated as a separate^ 
species; it has long been grown in this conntty (it is 
often known on the Continent as “Englldi*' wimt), 
but it yields flour of poor quality, and some yeais ago 
had almost drc^ped out of cultivaticm. But when ^ 
imptutotums of fordlgn^stoong” wheats from theNo«l|ii« 
West and Russia b^an, the millers ceased to dbcrim* 
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inate orach between English wheats, all of which aae 
comparaiiwly weak, until .they would pay almost as 
h^h a price for Rivet as for wheats like Rough Chaff, 
which had hitherto been the strongest available. In 
consequence the cultivation of Rivet, with its heavy 
yields and powerful straw, began to revive ; the stocks 
are, however, very impure, and on this farm we were 
shown the early stage of a pure line strain originally 
selected for its specially vigorous growth. Professor 
Percival, of Reading, has also raised a pure line strain 
of Rivet up to the marketable stf^e ; so Rivet wheat, 
despite its-antiq^ty, despite the awns which make die 
chaff unusable and even the straw disliked by stockmen, 
and despite its coarseness, seems in for a new lease of 
life. After ail, yield is the big factor in the value of a 
crop, whatever its nature ; the purchaser is always harp- 
ing upon the virtues of quality, and quality also appeals 
greatly to the pride of the farmer, but fine quality should 
earn a orach larger difference in price than usually 
prevails in cwder to make up for the larger yield of 
mat^ of the so-called coarse varieties. Thus the uni- 
versally-grown wheats — Square Head’s Master, Stand 
Up, Standard Red, Browick — are big yielders and 
stiff-strawed ; Archer barley is displacing the Chevallfor 
varieties because it will generally yield more ; and the 
apple growers are regrafting their Cox’s orange pippins 
with ipommon kitchen sorts, even though the market 
will pay 3d. apiece for well-grown apples of the choker 
variety. On thb same farm several acres were ghren 
up to growing sweet peas for seed under (:ontract----the 
field, with its brilliant bands of variegated odour, 
afforded a pleasant contrast to the sqmewhat mooot? 
onous Essoc landscape. In our clUniie the sweet |iei 
lifrvest is it<k too trustworthy — in thc|crop wq s«w#fet 
examide, roewt iff Urn early flowers ti^ somt eutw of 
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tite fiist pods hjui dropped oft, so that a good many df 
the commercial stocks are now raised in California. Bat 
so important is it to rc^e oat all plants departing 
from the type, and also to catch up the occasional 
"mutations” of distinct merits that the best seedsmen 
prefer to raise their stocks in England where they can 
keep them under observation. 

Our road then lay through the Roothings, that string 
of villages called Roding which He round about the 
little river of the same name, a country of heavy 
clay land of the kind that is usually associated with 
“derelict” Essex. But this country ne\'er fell out 
of cultivation, nor had it been let down to grass 
and given up to milk production, by which means 
so much of the once derelict land has since been 
brought back into profitable use. It is still very 
largely plough land, farmed in a consen,fative fiu^ion 
in medium-sized holdings. The rotation is one* of the 
most primitive — beans, wheat, barley — with a bsure 
fallow not infrequently ; very few roots are grown, and 
those always mangolds; fields of red clover 
seeds are also rarely seen. Such a course of |iop(dng 
does not permit of keeping much .stock, but it ghmes a 
crop to sell off the land every year, except when the 
need of cleaning and re-establishing a tiith calls for a 
bare summer’s fallow, a practice which can only be 
justified on a strong soil in a dry climate. Wil4 mtts 
seemed the most characteristic weed, and, wifh the 
superabundant thistles, bulked all too largely in sonik 
of the corn crops. Two wet growing imasems had teafit 
the East of England desperatdy full of thistles, to 
extent sometimes of interfering with the hatim^iig 
the barley oop, so slowfy' do they dry when thigf fqirtil 
aiqr considerable proportion of the slutet'ca. 

A little farther niwth we visited ano^er farm, 
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typical of modem cBanagenumt, in Vhkdi no fiaced 
lotaticm is followed Init fJm fo ot^tped to a large 
extent according to tlie expectations .of biunness. 
Again the bulk of the crops were sdd for seed, bat as 
the land was slighter and more calcareous (a chalky 
boulder clay) greater variety was possible. Many of 
the fields indeed were light enough to grow peas 
suoct^fully, some for picking |rreen, while others were 
threshoi out; a toe^ing flock idso was kept and 
folded on the green crops, though not always to the 
benefit of the sheep or of the land. The sheep were 
the Suflbiks, handsomest of all the Down breeds, with 
their black faces, close fleeces, and clean symmetrical 
build ; to a particular d^ree they seem to combine rise 
with refinement, they also move better than some of 
thdr rival breeds. The sheep were being folded on a 
mixture of kale and vetches sown together, a mixture 
new to us but one that was providing a large amount 
of sbeep>-keqp and a good combination of foods. Nor 
was the mised crop the only novelty, for in one field 
it was being eaten off by young pigs folded on the 
land like sheep; unusual as it is to pigs thus 
grating, they might very well be treated to more an 
outdoor life than they generally obtain. Pigs are in 
good demand in this district because of a successful 
bacon factory, and it is noteworthy that, though tlie 
locah farmers lasgely found the capital for the under* 
taking, it b being worked on a joint-stock and not on 
a cooperative basts. On this farm also bullocks were 
fatten^ during the winter, but the occuiner confessed 
that he had never been able to malm his wintor 
feeding pay except by attaching ap excessive valiie 
to the itong produced. But seed-|powing mA nai 
iftock was tiie chandterbtic fisature |>f toe totin ; ire 
saw, Ibr example, toe last a crop |>f eriwsQtt 'dbifer 
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tliat had be«i allowed to ripen off for aeed In riw 
district between Dunmow .‘and Bury mosl: of tbe 
TKngtwh trifolium seed is produced, and tbe cultivation 
has b«Mi stimulated by a large American demand, for 
crimson clover is now being extensively^grown in the 
United States as a cover crop in orcha^s and the like. 
Red clover was also extensively grown for seed, it 
being the custom to graze off the first growth, thus 
obtaining an earlier and heavier yield of seed than if 
it had first been cut for hay. The Browick wheat and 
the selected stocks of barley were mostly sold as seed 
com; turnips were not grown on the farm, the root 
break being mangold and cabbages, together with the 
vetches and kale already described. Another crop 
which was rather a novelty on a large scale were two 
fields of sugar-beet, which a Dutch company were 
prepared to buy for export to Holland, until they 
could get the factory running which they were about 
to establish at Maldon. But on these comparatively 
stiff soils the sugar-beet grower might expect no light 
task before him when the time came for lifting the 
crop. If the manufacture succeeds, sugar-beet will 
form one more crop that can be sold off the farm; 
and our host's farming, as that of so mmy othor 
successful practitioners, was to sell away eveiytiting he 
could — even the trees round some of his lower fields 
were cricket-bat willows, the true sort, than wbirii 
nothing grows into money more rapidly. It is, indeed, 
through their high proportion of saleable crops that 
the Essex farmers are in a thrivii^ condition agalfi; 
their farming has lost some of its old-time polish, the 
land is cheaply worked and is not so clean as 
but the rents in the district have not dropped 
bdow the 20s. an acre level and are tendlim; to ilae 
with the competition that now exists for vacatft fiwfllh 
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i$ ndtlMHr ^foitnbtg the la«4 lo iwi ncsnr b)WIIi^k m 
nrach profit mtt of it as hi* latter flo^^bbottn^ the 
strong heavy wcvking soils an by no niMUis whed to 
the tyjdcal sniaH holder ef five to ten acres. 

Essex has many varied forms of agrtcaltwe to 
show, as for example the intensive dairying that 
prevails in the south-east ; but wherever we went we 
saw no longer the derelict Essex which was once the 
type example of ruined English agriculture; instead, 
the countryside seemed to smile with a quiet unexcited 
prosperity — it was providing bread and butter, at all 
events, for its occupiers. 
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THE FENLAND 

From Essex we turned a little eastward towwds 
Cambridge and soon ran off the very heavy land on 
to the lighter drift formations on the east of Essex 
and the borders of Herts. At one time these gravelly 
soils were held in poor esteem ; Arthur Young, who 
had a farm at North Mimms, declared that he found 
he had “been living in the jaws of a wolf,” but fn 
modern times drainage has disembarrassed them of the 
land springs to which they are liable, while the 
enormous amounts of London manure avaiiabte have 
buUt up both fertility and the power of ni^sting 
droughts. 

Potato farming is now intensively pu^'stMsd on idiese 
gravels, largely by Scotch farmers wlw moved down 
into this district after the rents l^d fallen during the 
great depression. Farther north the chalk land seta 
in again, and more purely corn farmii^ is foilwwedt 
but the country is so low and dat that almcwt the emfy 
signs of the chalk below are the size of the deldf ai^ 
the clematis in the hedgerows. Towards 
the barley was looking well ; the crops, if not of nwim 
than average size, were uniform, and at that pat|6d 
were standing up wdli. Most of the haahy il gtowit 
after wheat, for in East Anglia, its oi^Qai hoanci^ tte 
Norfolk four>coitrse rotation has been almost 
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who* modified taking two ccum cro|» in sucoesabn, 
barl^ after the w!u»t and oats in place of barley after 
the roots.* It. is an early country, an^ the ec»ti 
appeared to be much nearer to harvest than that we 
bad left it in SSssex ; iadeed, as fiur or even further 
forward than it had been in Kent Steep fonn an 
integral part of the farming on these light and easy 
working soils ; and in several places ' we found the 
Suffolks had given place to Southdowns. Cambridge 
has, indeed, become the second great home of the 
Southdowns, which were first brought into the district 
by Jonas Webb, of Babraham, sometime about 1820, 
and from his sheep several great flocks have sprang, 
not.the least successful being the one established by 
the late King at Sandringham. We did not, however, 
delay in this district, where the farming is very much 
of the same 'type as that which prevails throughout 
Norfolk, but pushed on into the Fens, that stretch 
iaS. lowdying alluvial soil, about 1 500 square miles in 
area, which has b<«n formed round the Wash by die 
estuaries of the Omc, the Nene, the Welland, and the 
Witham. 

Iqto the formation and reclamation of the Fens, 
interesting and even romantic as is the history of the 
latter process, this is not the place to enter; it is 
suftktent to say that the whole country is nearly at 
8 ea 4 <gml, the land on either side the Bedford Levels, 
for ocampt^ being teit one or two ftdt above ordnance 
datum. The fen is generally undorlaid by the 
Oxford and Ktmeridge clays, which tere and there 
form small island patdies rising 20 ft. or 30 ft. above 
die general autfece, such as the isliaids upm wIMi 
Ely and Oiatteris stateL Natiualiy die dUsidiet f«- 
qoifes to be ardfidaliy drained and paoteeted feqea ftw 
tea, which has m ad e oomudonal inciin|c»is even iriMi 
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recent times, and tlxe drainage tax which the Com- 
missioners levy for tiiis puipose amounts to about lOs. 
per acre, varying with the situation and JeOel of each 
area. The work of reclamation probably b<^n’ with 
the construction of sea walls in Roman* or pre-Roman 
times, but, as we know, it was carried out piecemeal by 
different bodies of adventurers from the time of Charles L 
onwards, and even before that under some of the 
great monasteries. In consequence the system is 
somewhat haphazard and confused ; could it be re- 
designed with the whole end in sight it might be made 
far more effective and economical. From the agricul- 
tural point of view there are two distinct types of land 
in the Fens — the black soil, or fen proper, and the 
silt, or marsh as it is locally called. The black soil 
is developed on the inland side where the rivers enter 
the Fen, by Cambridge and Ely, along the course of 
the Bedford Levels, and round Ramsay, Peterborough, 
and March. Doubtless in this area the country used 
to be always awash with land water from tiie rivets, 
and out of the marsh vegetation growing in the com- 
paratively clear water the black deposit of pdatf, neariy 
4 ft thick, was formed, with a comparativdy fOiall 
admixture of earth. Nearer the Wa^ from King's 
Lynn to Wisbech and on to Boidon, tite country 
was doubtless regularly flooded fay the muddy estuarine 
waters, and thick deposits of hav<^ been built^p by 

a process of natural watping; this smi is not blacitf 
but has the character of ordinary alluvhd manh tahid. 
Monotonous as the fenland may seem, witii its mdOesa 
succession of cornfields and long reed-bordeiod 
it cannot be denied a certain grandeur, if only frif ill 
vast cam^y of sky and unfatroken hodton. Lo(0ldilj| 
over it as we did from its edge on the Ely road on 
that bright morning in late July, when a alnhiify |N^ 
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ce$sk>n of huge thnodercKnids and ' thdr attondant 
shadows margbed across sky and plidn, when the 
glittering 1e^^ stretched at otir feet into.blue and yet 
Uuer distances, we could feel how the ktimmk must 
grow in the Benman, fqr few countries possess such a 
measure of character as his own. 

We ran through Wilburton and mentally took off 
oiu: hats to the memory of. Albert Pell, perhaps tiie 
finest type of country gentleman the Victorian age 
produced; educated, rehned, and broad-minded to a 
degree, ho served the State and his countryside through- 
out the adiole of a long life. His mark endures in the 
schools and church of Wilburton, just as his bic^fraphy 
will stand for long years, both as the story of a man 
and a record of the immense process of mental and 
spiritual growth which the English countryside achieved 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Thence 
we crossed the Bedford Rivers, the two cuts wbidi 
take the waters of die Ouse, and along Ireton's Way 
into Chatterk. wbm'e we exchanged for a time the black 
land for the poor grass pastures of one of the day 
islanda Throughout all this district almost the cmly 
stuck to be seen were the little f^oups of mares wtdi 
foals at foot occuf^ng the grass land, for Chatteris 
lies in the midst of the chief district in England for 
breeding heavy horses. The Fens have been die 
natt^l home qf the Shire horse ever dnee the intio- 
duettem of the great Flemish war-horse, out of whk3t 
our present breed has arisen by ermwing on die nadue 
stocks. Nearly every farmer breeds a few foals, and 
as he can work his brood mares widi sai<^ and even 
advantage for the greater part of the year and tbentt is 
a good and steady market for the produce at die gveil 
horse fairs at Peterborough and Chaiforis, the tireeiBi^ 
fonns a remunerative branch of his tmdness. iSo for 
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the introductioii of medhanical haulage doeta>not seem 
to have affected the market for draught .homes of h^h 
class, from which we can only conclu^ th&t the ex- 
pansion of industry has b^n sufficient to al^rb the 
motor-wagon as a mere addition to the older means 
of traction. 

Beyond Chatteris we called at a Fen farm, about 
400 acres in extent, all on black soil, though some of 
it was modified by a considerable admixture of silt. 
The black soil proper is highly carbonaceous, so much 
so that it will burn, and has on occasion been set on 
fire and smouldwed for weeks. The clay is, however, 
not far below, and the black soil has been getting 
notably thinner within the memory of the present 
occupier ; on some of his “ grounds," as the fields 
are here called, he ploughs deeply and brings up a 
little clay, trusting in this way to establish a deep, 
mellow soil before the initial stock of organic matter 
is wholly exhausted. It should be noted that the 
black peat of the Fens is never acid like that of a 
moor or peat bog ; it is neutral humate of And 
may even contain carbonate of lime — indeed, through- 
out this country the staple manure is the add super- 
phosphate. Nitrogenous manures are not needed, even 
dung is of little value, and though potash seems to 
be desirable, no evidence could be found of benefits 
following its application. Ttxt cre^pisg' on the JjlaGic 
soil was a simple rotation oX wheat, oats, potatoes ; hii 
the more silty soil barley followed the wheat, imd 
mangolds were often substituted fear the potatoes Hearly 
everything was sold away, even the straw and ^ 
mangolds, th«are being a railway station amvehiinit ; 
but the greater part of the oats were cixttitnied hf 
tbe horses. Some sheep were kept to ran ovor 
the stubbles and to eat off occasional catch*tcra|li 
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nnistanl) ete^, and a few btillocka wiie winter, fed, Iml 
the only breeding stock were the horses. Thioi^g^KMit 
tee di^i(^ mustard is a good deal grown few seed, 
and not- infrequently we saw another crop which 
hardly occurs el^hoe m England — i/. bucksteeat^ 
though it is generally considered to be a sign of poor 
fanning, and is only taken by the small men. Otiter 
unusual crops of which we saw numerous small areas 
were celery, carrots, and asparagus, but the onl^ 
cruciferous rcot growing was kohlrabi, which is used 
to fill up gaps in the mangold grounds. 

Throughout the Fens the com crops betray the 
excess of nitrogen in the soil, and are such as would 
cause dismay to the ordinary farmo*: they are rank 
and full of growth, with an enormous yield of straw, 
and in that year, as in most seasons, were laid and 
twisted in every direction. Moreover, all the com, 
and especially the wheat, had a grey, dirty look which 
would make the upland farmer think it was blighted ; 
never did we see the clear yellow or golden colour 
we are accustomed to associate with land ripe unto 
harvest The heavy twisted crops cal! for a great 
expenditure of hand labour in tlSrvart; and this is 
one of the districts to which the Irish labourer, who 
used to be such a feature of hay time and harvest 
over most of England, still finds it worth while to 
come ;Jndeed, l^crops could hardly be got in wititoiit 
some such extraiKous assistance, for the modem ttmpm 
and binder often fails to deal with than. The bark^ 
is mostly of the wide-eared type ; even the old “ sprat" 
barley is grown and answers well Naturally tiw 
quality of the grain is poor and below tvhat is usually 
diutired tor malting. In fact in all fie produce of 
the Fens quantity has to midee op for |tok of 
The p(U«toes town the Mack soils IcofpiiiaiMl tlit 
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lowest fn^ces in the market, the wheat is not attractive, 
though the miller does not find that it welds flour 
noticeably bfelow the English average; white the man- 
golds prove on analysis to be exceptionally watery 
and ddident in sugar. 

Fen farming is a case of exploiting the natural 
resources of the soil without any return being made ; 
crop after crop is taken and sold away ; even the 
superphosphate which has so long been used and 
in such great quantities, only quickens the conversion 
of the initial stock of soil nitrogen into saleable 
produce which leaves the land for ever. Slow as the 
process may be, one cannot live on capital indefin- 
itely; and this land will run out, just as the black 
soils of the middle west of America have begun to 
show a noticeable decline in fertility. However, long 
before any complete exhaustion sets in the farmers 
will find it necessary to resort to recuperating crops 
like red clover, which fortunately grows well enough : 
even lucerne will flourish, as we saw on the farm 
we visited. The level of the land falls with the 
exhaustion of the black layer, and it may eventually 
be possible to lead on the turbid waters from tin: 
estuary and so build up a new soil by the warping 
process that we were to see later near the mou^ of 
the Trent. ^ 

But wbdte it lasts the Fen soil is*valuabte ; nothing 
else in this country will yidd so much for so little 
expenditure, either in manure or labour. Land is in 
.demand and has a freehold value of £40 to £%0 
an acre, the average rental being 30s. to 40s. an acre, 
though the buildings other than the bams are of 
little account. The size of the farms varies vwy 
much; we heard of none of the vast holdings which 
prevs^ on the chalk, and a large number of qiflht 
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smail faxmetB earn a si^£»ctQry living. There was, 
indeed, a condderable and growing demand for small 
holdings, W the land is easy to work and will )deld 
returns veiyycheaply ; moreover, carrots, celery, and 
a^aragus are crops producing a considerable sum 
per acre. Hemp used to be grown and yielded 
excellent results to the small men. Unfortunately 
the methods of dealing with the fibre were imperfect, 
the mills have failed, and this industiy has died out, 
thou^ it might be revived by some better means 
of management which would handle the raw hemp 
in the straw at a common centre. More crops suited 
to small holders are wanted, for the danger attaching 
to their present increase is that they will overcrowd 
the local .markets with the limited range of products 
upon which the present men pay their way. How- 
ever, the noticeable fact about the rich land, both on 
this and on the silty side of the fen, is its power to 
cany a comparatively' dense peculation which lives 
by agriculture alone — ^sturdy, independent folk of 
prime value to the State even if they sometimes do 
vex the souls of clergy and gentry; whereas in many 
other districts the richer the larra is the lai^er the 
holdings become, and the fewer are the families 
maintained thereon. 
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NORFOLK BULLOCK FATTENING 

From the black Fen we made our way across to 
the silt and the fruit-growing which has so recently 
grown up round Wisbech, then rose off the rich flat 
fen lands on to the sandy heaths which stretch along 
the western border of Norfolk. Norfolk is veiy far 
from being an agricultural unit, and, despite the 
reputation which its farming deservedly enjoys, due 
partly to the leaders it has always given to the 
industry, from the time of Townshend to Coke and 
Clare Sewell Read, the county contains some of the 
poorest land in England. Along the w^tem^ fade 
from Newmarket Heath by Brandon and Thetford up 
to Sandringham on the north coast strobes a line of 
barren heaths, where light blowing sands and stiatp 
gravek break through the scanty heitKSgFe aod only 
bracken and pine woods seem at home. The chalk b 
beneath, as indeed it underlies the •greater p^ of 
the county, but as a rule it is too far btdow tibe 
surface to play any part in forming the adl, which 
riiows every sign of deficiency of lime. Fmcgloves 
and bracken in the copses, com mmigold and i^urrey 
on the arable land, are rarely far away, and alway# 
indicate lack of lime. In this area the fanning Ut of 
no great account and is confined to tito viJhgni atufl 
occasional patches where a deeper soil has accumnlatod 
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Weit of this line the seals, still vary iBversified, 

ere stronger and the good iarming sets in ; the tin^* 
lying rocit, chalk In the centre and crag in the <» 8 t-, 
is almost ev^ywhere ot^ured by a complicated series 
of drifts, generally of glacial origin, which range firmn 
strong clays along the Suffolk border to patdies oi 
pore gravel and sand near the North Sea. Speaking 
roughly and generally, the finest land, famous for the 
all-round excellence of its root crops, occurs in the 
east of the county in the district within reach of the 
Broads, while in north Norfolk the soib are lighter 
and run off in places into very poor thin stuff indeed. 
Just in the same way Norfolk farming may be divided 
into "wheat and bullocks" or “sheep and barley,” 
though no sharp line can be drawn between the two ; 
what is common to all divisions of the county is the 
great predominance of arable land over permanent 
grass and the dependence of the agriculture upon 
fattening rather than on breeding stock. The agri- 
cultural statistics show that in Norfolk 73 per cent, 
of the tsotal acreage under crops is arable land, a 
propeution exceeded only, and that but to a slight 
degree, in the neighbouring coi^es of Cambridge 
and Suffolk, and the typical Norfolk farm will possess 
only one car two grass fields next the homestead, the 
remaining four-fifUis or more of the land being 
under the plough. 

We some time in north Norfolk, a gendy 

undulating country diversified by numerous shallow 
valleys, where little streams have cut away the surfiMc 
gravels down to the comparatively impervioiis daSky 
boulder day. On the upper levehl the soli vatiH 
firom a mo^rate loam, rarely mart titan two-hoswe 
farnd, to a thin black gravel oi value; on tiw 
tichn oi the vall^ the best land (|cmnri, tib 
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bottom is usually occupied by a strip of wet, rashy 
pasture, often mere bc^ and showing a thin iayer of 
peat The land water soaks readily . th/bugh the 
gravels and is held up by the impervious clay, so 
that the floor of the valley becomes waterlogged and 
develops peat. The chalky clay below is supposed 
to have been ground up by the action of glacial ice : 
it is yellowish in colour and by no means pure chalk ; 
in the district it is known as “ clunch,” and is dug 
out and moulded into blocks, out of which a good 
many of the farm buildings are constructed. It 
hardens considerably on exptosure, and when protected 
from drip and covered with a layer of whitewash the 
“clunch” forms a serviceable and lasting building 
material. Of course building stone is entirely lacking, 
if we except the flints which can be so freely gathered 
from the gravels, and as clay for brickmaking is 
also not very common, the majority of the houses 
and homesteads are built of rough flints set in mortar, 
with brick or, more rarely, stone quoinings. Perhaps 
it is in consequence of this lack of good materials that 
the Norfolk farm buildings, in spite of the sum of 
the farms and the great importance attached to bullock 
feeding, are comparatively poor; both small and in 
bad repair and generally designed in a very haphazud 
and inconvenient fashion. On all the farms we virited 
very much the same system of cropping was followed, 
the diflerences depending mainly on the quality of the 
land. As soon after harvest as possible the leys are 
broken up for wheat, an early seeing for every crop 
except roots being essential in this country of l%ht 
soils and minimal rainfall. One feature that imm(^<* 
ately strikes a stranger to Norfolk is the custom ol 
ploughing round and round a held. The ploughmah 
either starts in the centre and strikes out a rectangle 
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of similar slwpe to the fields which fonrow by huraw 
he enlarges until he has only got the comers and odd 
bits to fill ; or bc^s at the outside smd works in 
gradually smjdler and smaller rounds to a standstill 
On these %at lands the saving of turnings is an 
economy and it is desirable to leave the field flat and 
not in ridge and furrow. On the stronger lands barley 
is taken after wheat, and so general is it throughout 
the county to get thus two barley crops in the rotation, 
that Norfolk is one of the few counties growing a 
greater acreage of barley than of wheat. In Norfolk 
in I909~23 per cent of the arable land was under 
barley, the only other counties approaching this pro- 
portion being Suffolk, with 21, and Lincoln, with 19 
pw cent With the dry harvest weather that usually 
prevails (though of late years there have been some 
signal disappointments), Norfolk expects to obtain fine 
malting quality, and on some of the land near the sea, 
where the soil is a little warmer in the early spring, 
the really fancy barleys which command a special 
price among the pale-ale brewers are regularly grown. 
Opinions differ as to how the stubbles should be 
treated in preparation for roots ; womc men like to 
plough as soon as convenient before the winter, thdur 
argument being that thus they collect the winter's 
rainfall, but one notable farmer with ,whom we dis- 
cussM^ the poin^ only forks out the patches of twitch 
and ploughs round the headlands where the land may 
be foul from the hedges, arguing that the most 
successful take of swedes is obtained by sowing on the 
fresh-turned plough slice that has not been dried out 
by successive cultivations. The sweties must not , 
sown too early, as they are then liable to mildew, an^ 
of course a outain proportion of the t||Ot-land also i 
given up to mangolds. The headlandf are sown with 
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wlilte turnips, which are pulled directly after harvest 
fo the sheep and the bullocks that are yei tin the 
grass or are. being run over the stubbles and the new 
li^ As a rule half the swedes are pulled for the 
cattle, the rest being fed off by sheep. Barley gener- 
ally follows the roots, though to a certain extent It 
may, like the wheat, be replaced by oats, and in the 
barley the seeds are sown, generally a very diversified 
mixture, though rarely containing Italian rye-gras& 
On the thin black soils the seeds are often left down 
for a second year, naturally enough on such land the 
expenses of cultivation have to be reduced as much 
as possible. Other crops are rare ; thousand head and 
cabbages take the place of some of the swedes on the 
lighter lands where sheep predominate, and a break 
may be made in the rotation to take a crop of vetches, 
followed by mustard, but in the main the farming 
sticks closely to the variations on the four-course 
system that we have indicated. A certain number of 
ewe flocks are kept, but the typical Norfolk farmer 
buys his sheep in the summer to fatten out on the 
turnips ; a good many pure Suffolks are seen, bait 
cro^breds are perhaps more common, Cotswold-Oxford 
Down being a favourite cross. Cattle-lxeeding b even 
less common, though this and the nei^bouring comity 
of Suffolk do possess a distinctive Ixeed in the Red 
Polls— deep-coloured, shapely animals, whid^ are 
r^arded by their admirers as second to none for 
combined meat and milk production, but which have 
never become a numerous or a widely-dtffttaed saCA 
Even in their native county they are by no means 
common, for the special feature of Nmfolk fttrmiflf 
is the fattening of stores which gather in the mpBOm 
to Norwich market from Ireland, Wales, attd fhe 
Border country. As soon as Ncdkdk ImiMir 
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luM fdt hit lwrv«ft over and set idunit Itia ivlleat ced- 
ing, he moves his sheq> on. to the tonilps and begins 
to fill his yards with cat^. Sometimes these may 
have been glazing on the east coast marshes doting 
the suinm^, but in the main they are brought straight 
ont of the market, often at big prices, for the Norfolk 
grazier aims at a very finished product, and wants 
a good foundation. The feeding is liberal, unlimited 
turnips — a hundredwdght or so per head, cake and 
com even up to ten pounds a day, and this for a long 
period, because the best men look to make a 
head for their fat cattle. 

How such feeding pays or has paid for the last half- 
dozen years is a fiat mystery; except when lucky 
buying or selling has secured the turn of the market 
In itf favour. No strict accounts accessible to us have 
shown a steady and consistent profit for this fattening 
of bought stores. The ordinary answer is that the 
fxofit lies in the dung ; but if the men who evade the 
issue in this fashion would only keep books to show 
how much dung they make and at what cost, provided 
that the hay and the straw and the turnips omsumed 
are given any value at all, the ^Ihsults would un- 
commonly surprise them. Probably the best arguments 
for the Norfolk system were those advanced ty a 
farmer we vatited, himself one the most determined 
fatterips of buUoaks in the county, who is daunted ty 
no expense to attain the best stores or to bring titem 
up to the higtmst condition for sale. Vou always find, 
he said, the most sucosssful farmers are the heaviesl 
feeders ; tite starving niggling man with but little stock 
may alwa;^ be known ly the state of his land. Hk 
next argument was, that it b impmsifeie to idusw tiuf 
any operaticm <m a farm pays b# HsdL ihhi Ihi 
whote qmtem taken together vhkdi sicoeedi or fidli 
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Now this is of a paradox than it seems ; an 
element of speculation or of estimate does enter into 
any system pf farm book-keeping which, aims at really 
disentangling the various interests invol^ in growing 
a crop or feeding out a bunch, of beasts, and the truth 
that lies behind his remark is the dependen(% of 
Norfolk farming on good dung and plenty of it. The 
soils are all light and sharp, the climate warm and 
dryer than in any other part of the country; in no 
other land does the humus vanish so quickly, nor is its 
abundance so important in order to ensure an early 
start and a continuous growth for the crop. The 
Norfolk farmer must fatten cattle in order to trample 
his straw down into the indispensable dung. What 
has still to be learnt is whether it is better to do this 
expensively with the aid of unlimited cake, or whether 
the cheaper method which feeds little besides the 
home-grown roots and hay will not produce a m<Me 
profitable return. The humus the land needs will be 
supplied by the straw and the roots ; the extra rich- 
ness in nitrogen of the dung produced by heavy cake 
feeding could be purchased more cheaply in ^le! i^pe 
of fertilizers. " 

We could not help suspecting that the Norfolk 
farmer had been losing money Over his bullocks, 
though the losses had been disguised by the handsmne 
returns he had been making on hi% com. Fgr 
common report Norfolk farming had been prospermu ; . 
farms ran large (these sands seem to offer few temptt* !: 
tions to the small-holder); yet rents were tttrt low* 
15s. an acre for farms with a laigc proportion 
thin gravelly land that seems ruinous stuff to # 
stranger, 20s. for the better qualities of land; moreoutf* 
land was scarce and almost impossible to get Thi 
farmers struck one as full of confidence and yet eafi^ 
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to make uM of all the knowk*^ tiu^ can c^tain; 
Norfolk is the only coonfy. in Englai^ where tiwy 
have establisihed and continue to run an experimental 
farm of thdr v)wn, independent of county council or 
any educational institution. After all, the spirit of 
experiment ought to be strong in this district; it is 
no great distance to Holkham, whore stands the 
monument erected by the yeomanry of England to 
Coke of Norfolk, with its bas-reliefs representing the 
famous sheep shearings which did so much to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the improved practices of 
farming. "You have only to cross the high road below 
the park to sec Coke’s even more enduring monument, 
tl>e area of salt marsh he reclaimed with the sea wall 
and the pine wood beyond. There was a man who 
both knew and worked ; where and when are we going 
to find such a leader among the landlords of to-day? 
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From Norfolk we again struck across the Feris, 
crossing them on this occasion on their seawi^ side, 
where the soil is silt or marsh, without any of the 
black peat we had seen earlier. Towards Wisbech 
there has been of recent years a great development 
of fruit-growing; and we passed through a district 
of almost continuous plantations, sometimes of small 
fruit only, but more often of small fruit oveiplanted 
with apples and plums. The industry is so new in 
this district that there are no large trees nor old 
orchards laid down to grass. Cambridgeshire has 
for a long time grown fruit on the ** shelf laiid," the 
strip of line greensand soil which borders the. fen, but 
only within the last fifteen years or x> has the capacity 
of the Wisbech land to grow fr^ was dhscoveeed. 
The soil is a deep, stoneless, even-tempered ioma, 
very similar in character and compositkm to tht brick: ; 
earths of East Kent ; indeed, the good fimit soils aUT 
over the kingdom possess much the same stmctiu^ 
whatever their origin. The land is a Uttlc bi|i||Mr 
than the black fen farther west, tait is still <mly m 
to twelve feet above sea-level, and standings vrat#*# 
found but a few feet below the surfers So 
has been the extension of the industry tb fit Cami« 
bridgeshirC it now one, of the leading firuif*^|pmiri|!^ 



<Kmnti8«.oofyKMit«ioee(!^ it in Hw imge mOer 
smalMhiit, though of orchandf (hfi fifw ivMifti 0vit 
counties as as Kent posson a greato aoresfe. 
Hie plantations showed that the industry is yonng 
and * active, the land was clean uid adn^habl^ 
worked, and on die young trees there was a somewhat 
better show of apples than we had seen dsewhon; 
if anything there was rather a superabundance oC 
growth, and the grounds were a little overplanted and 
in need of thinning. The business is mostly in the 
Ksmds of small men, though there are a few extensive 
holdings. * 

Nor*is fruit-growing the only new and flourishing 
industiy in this district ; wherever the silt is somewhat 
coarser so as to become definitely sandy, particularly 
in die ndghbourhood of Spalding, bulb-growing f<x 
the wholesale maricet is carried on, and great breadths 
of dafibdils, tulips, crocuses, snowdrops, etc, are ndsed 
for their bulbs and not for their bloom. Hyadnths 
are stilt rather a Dutch speciality ; in the ot^ cases 
the fen growers claim to turn out firmer and heavier 
bulbs than those which come from Hdland Seed 
growing ^is also extensively pursuM, and fields of 
mustud' for seed were vety cmnmonly seen among the 
wheat and poditoes which fcxm the backbone of the 
ordinaiy farming. 

Aftgr crosdng tiie Nene and the Witham we 
stopped to visit a great acreage of land under one 
management, a series of farms which make op one 
of the largest igricultural businesses in the country, 
perhaps the largest, if the intensive character the 
(aniting is takcsi into account This business hut becoi 
built up on potatooi, ediich are grown every year oa 
about ane»diird of dm whole 3000 |w»es, and mm 
year aftey yea^ on a lew oonveoieiit idpeea km€ 
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though in these cases eadies are gei}erall)r planted and 
dog soon enough to enable a crop of rape to follow 
for sheep- keep. The rotation is as a i^e potatoes, 
oatsi, wheat, but one of the wheat crops is partially 
n^laced by beans, and aftef two of these three-year 
courses, a crop of red clover is generally ^Irown. 
Sheep- keep is sown after either potatoes or wheat 
whenever the season allows; sometimes a crop of 
seed-mustard breaks the rotatioa The potatoes re- 
ceived any farmyard manure that might be available, 
but as this only provided for a small fraction of the 
great area given up to the crop, the main part of the 
manuring was done with artificial fertilizers. Often 
the red clover was allowed to grow after the first cut, 
and the second growth was ploughed under, thus 
enriching the land as much as a coating of dung 
would have done. Naturally the oats and wheat 
which followed the potatoes required no manure. 
Many of the fields showed a broad band of a dififetent, 
crop from that occupying the middle of the field ; this 
represented the sites of the potato " pits " «r clampt 
wMch had not been cleared in time to treat all t^ 
field alike. Evidently the land was being vapr high^ 
farmed, as may be judged from the fact that even the 
early potatoes were expected to yWd from five to 
eleven tons per acre, according to the date at uidch 
they were lifted. Of course, really yearly poAatfm, to 
the sense that the crops fiom Jersey, St Malo, mt# 
even Ayrshire are early, cannot be grown in Unoolli} 
their earhes are heavy cropping varieties which coflMs 
on the market when the south and west 'can no lQn|^ 
supply it One of these crops was then being 
A plough was drawn along the rows and ttuoiir title 
potatoes out, whereupon they woe pMied iip hy a 
gang of women and children and brought to a 
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wlu> tiien and there weight than into bap for 
market A harrow followed die {Ackers and gathered 
up all that ^ad been overlooked or buried* and tape 
or mustard wlb sown at once to keep the land occufded 
and produce some sheej^keep befose winter. All the 
tabem, even the midn crop varieties, were sprouted 
in boxes before they were planted, and as sproutbig 
in the dark gives rise to long, weakly shoots that are 
very readily broken off in planting, great glasshouses 
have bwn erected at various places on the farm in 
which to store and sprout the potatoes. About one- 
half of the seed potatoes required was obtained from 
Scotland, their produce being grown for only one mcae 
year on the farm, except in the case of some new or 
rare variety of which an increased stock is wauited. 
Most frrmers ascribe great virtues to a change of 
seed, whether of real seed like wheat and barley, or 
of perennial tubers like potatoes; yet other practical 
men hold the quite contradictory opinion that the best 
results are only obtained from seed that has been 
acclimadaed by growing for a year or two on the 
farm. ^ As r^ards seed com there are probably several 
frctors ^concerned, so that it is iilP|b<^ible to make 
general statements until more experimental work has 
been done; but it has been put beyond'^a shadow 
of doubt that seed potatoes from Scotland (and Iri^ 
seed #eems equally effective) give a considerably larger 
yield in die south and east of England than seed 
of the same variety which has been growing for a 
year mr two in the district. This difference tM^ween 
Scotoh and Ifome-grown seed is most manifest tm 
light, dry soils; it has been ascribed to the compara* 
tive immaturity of die northern st^, bdt is 
Utde niqie duui a sturmise. 

Our imtt canied on a cemsiderallte trade hi iind 
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l>c^toes» bo^ ' dormant as usual and others q>roiited 
ip bdxes, to whidi end we saw die boxes filled 
with tubers of the right size as thqr gadiered 
in the field This intenrive potato-groiring etdplqys 
a great amount of labour;^ for, in addition ^ ^ 
ordinary operations of cultivation and the planting 
and picking, the plants are sprayed in some cases 
three or four times during the season with Bordeaux 
mixture and other copper preparations in order to 
ward off disease. Women and children are largely 
employed in the planting and gathering, and in this 
district the labour was chiefly obtained locally, thus 
avoiding the great influx of casuab which marks the 
harvest in other potato-growing districts. In othef 
respects our host’s farming followed a more normal 
course, though on all sides one saw signs of the great 
pitch of fertility to which the land had been raised 
The oats which followed the potatoes were exception- 
ally heavy crops so as to be laid in nearly eway casu, 
while the wheat following the oats, though staixiing pp 
better, had much of the rough and dingy apf^^arance 
> that we had as.sociated with an excess of nltrcq^ 
in the soil on the black land. Barley was little 
grown, but the beans, which alternate with wheat 
once in every six years or so, were again predudfi^ 
very heavy crops. Indeed, on tiib land any crop cap 
be grown (M^tty well up to its yield in^jGrei^ 

Britain. The free working soil was of the Mine chai^ 
acter as that near Wisbech, and similar in .plinoit, 
every essential respect to the deep brick earths we bad 
seen below Chichester and the other band^^of brifdc, 
earth on which the best of the Kentbh fniff li gfpF l h 
Its diftit^ubhing feature is not any chemicall 
nor the presence of any particular subatfunee 
lacking in ordinary soib; it b Its sa|pbtli, 
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toetun^ Us^t ettCNigh to work with a pair of hoiaes, 
suffidently retentive of water and capabte of 
bringing it un frcnn the subsoil to keep a crop growing 
during a dr<^ht The value of a soil is mote 
determined by the way.it deals with the water it 
receives and by the kind of tilth it will take under 
cultivation, than by its stock of plant food. 

On such valuable land little* permanent pasture was 
to be seen, but in addition to the Lincoln ^eep which 
we have already mentioned, our host bred a consider- 
able numb» of Lincoln Red Shorthorns, selling the 
steers for fattening and the heifers in milk after their 
first calf. The Lincoln Red is a race that has only 
of recent years been heard of outside its own district : 
like the Sussex, the Devon, and the Hereford, it may 
be descended from the all-red cows which are supposed 
to have been the Saxon contribution to our island 
lAock, but it differs from these other races in that milk 
as wdl as meat has been considered in its selection. 
Whatever their origin the Lincoln Reds are handsome, 
kindly cattle, and their characteristics — meat and milk 
together, if the combination is possibi%r-are what the 
breeder has to set before him in the cattle of the 
future;. 

The history of the great estate whidt our host was 
exploiting with so much eno-gy is not without interest 
Thirty years ago the district was mostly in the hands 
of small men. and was even then famous for its potato* 
growing, though the industry had not been spedalized 
up to its {Npesent proportions. Indeed, it was 8oni»* 
what of a i^ieailative business; the returns were so 
large in favourable seasons t^t mett starved amt 
n^lected the rest of thdr (aming in order to pdab*lbr 
A big potato orop. Artificial muiures Ivcare fiur mattn 
c^cpmtdve, apd Uttle knowledge of titdr froper 
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available, so that the grower chiefly retied oo making 
fiirmyard manure in sufficient quantities for all his 
potatoes. When the great drop in pric^came at the 
close of the ’seventies, and with it a su^^ion of bad 
sea»>ns when the potatoes blighted and could not be 
harvested, the small men were aflected more than the 
large farmers, because they rarely possessed any 
reserve of capital. The Assistant-Commissioner who 
wrote the report on this district for the Royal 
Commission on Agricultural Depression which was 
presided over by Lord Cathcart, draws a very black 
picture of the state of affairs in 1882. The men then 
occupying the land were largely ruined, much of the 
land was sold, and from that time onwards our h(»t, 
who in one way or another had managed to adapt 
himself to the changed conditions, began to take up 
land and had ever since been adding farm to farm. 
He had thrown the little fields together, redralned the 
land, brought in fertility liberally and wisely, and 
above all organized the selling of his potatoes op M 
wholesale basis, with the remarkable results we were 
then seeing. Of course, not he alone had payrtakeh 
in the general prosperity that has come to the whe^ 
potato-growing area; rents were high, about 50a. 
an acre in general, up to as much as £$ for'spodally 
good pieces of land. Even at that price farms wwe 
in demand, so that a stran^ had*but little obapoenl 
getting in. But favourable as potato-g^wii^ IhUy 
seem to the small holder, and though waj^^ajM IjOO# 
enough to give a labourer a dhance of saving enewg^' 
money to stmt on his own account; there HMUpt 
little farmers left in the district, and our host Was 
strong in his t^inion that whatever might W H 
re-establish a system of small holder^ .tlfey 
again crushed out when the next wgva m 
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prices threw men back their resems and called for 
sidU and adaptability in pla.ce of traditional methods 
It may be t^t the rewards are unevenly .distribated, 
but it was (^ent that potato^rowing as organized 
in South Lincolnshire w a very efficient method of 
getting the maximum out of the soil and dnding 
employment for a large population. 
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UNCOLN HEATH AND WOLD 

We finally left the Fens at Sleaford, and, after cross- 
ing some undulating country formed by the alterna- 
tions of oolitic limestones and clays, climbed up on to 
the long ridge which traverses Lincoln from north to 
south — Lincoln Heath, the outcrop of the sandy 
formations there constituting the middle and lowor 
oolites. A century ago this was open rabbit warren, 
but it has been enclosed and is now worth £2$ to £40 
an acre. The soil is thin and light, rcd-lwown in 
colour and gritty in texture, full of fragments of oolite 
rock, and demanding a good deal of rolling and con- 
solidation in working. The fields run large, and stone 
walls take the place of hedges, so that the counticy has 
something of the wide and spacious look of the ^aUe. 
Arable farming prevails almost exclusively, tli« Only 
permanent grass being a small paddock or two near 
the homesteads. We called at enlarge fiuw about 
half-way between Sleaford and Lincoln, and Qmn itv 
some of the veiy special farming that earns a profit 
out of this scanty soil. Teas formed ftie ba^ of tibo 
rotation. Our host was growing a few gimlitn 
varieties fot seed, but his standard article was the bhlfi 
wrinkled marrowfat that is sdd to the northeth tawil* 
for bcriling. The were grown wHh a Ml 
ardfieia! matiiire only, but th^ formed the iNUt 
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pttjmratioa hr wheat, and tfadr introdaetfdn had 
improved the cropping powers of die land all round. 
If the peas ufore got oif early, summer turnips could 
be sown and follow«l by oats, but as a rule wheat 
succeeded to the peas. After wheat came the roots — 
swedes or kale, eaten oft by sheep, and then l»rl^ 
was sown, the Heath being one of the largest districts 
for fine barley in the country; After the rough dark 
grmn crops of the Fens we were all the more readily 
impressed by the uniformity of these large stretches 
of barl^, and by the clean bright straw, wluch in very 
few places had been laid. As we walked among the 
crops the shortness of the straw and the comparative 
absence of flag were noticeable, both features which 
help towards a fine malting quality in the sample by 
the aid they give to uniform ripening and rapid 
harvesting. In the barley the small seeds are sown, 
and the land is usually left down to temporary grass 
for two or three years. Red clover answers very 
indifterently and is rarely cultivated ; instead it is 
a general custom to sow a mixture of alsike and white 
clover, of which we saw several very greasing pastures 
all along the Heath. Sainfoin is also sown, either 
alone or mixed with the clovers, good grazing fix the 
sheep being the desideratum. Very few other crops 
were seen ; a little of the root area was given up to 
mangoMs, but potatoes are not grown until some oS 
the rather stronger land is reached, Sufficiently near 
to Lincoln to permit of the potatoes being cart^ into 
the town for loeal sale. We saw a few crqps of 
mustard ripening for seed, and in one or two cases the 
leys were being allowed to bloom with the idea dT 
threshing out afterwards white clover seed frmn ftto* 
hay. 

The rotatkm just ctescribed would sakalde 
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crops from practically half of the area undm' cultivation, 
and, as our host was prepared to sell straw and even 
his sainfoin* hay when the price was goqiii, the putput 
was considerable from such poor, thin-looking land. 
Moreover, it received very little dung, the necessary 
fertility being brought in by the artificial manure for 
the peas and the roots, and the cake which is fed to 
the sheep on the temporary pastures. The land 
looked no better than, hardly perhaps as good as, the 
Norfolk land for which farmyard manure in quantity 
is regarded as the only possible means of securing 
proper yields throughout the rotation. In this case 
the pea crop appeared to be a factor in improving the 
soil, and, coupled with the two years’ le)', also con- 
sisting largely of clovers, was enough to maintain the 
land at a very fair pitch of production. This rotation, 
with its utilization of the natural recuperative powers 
of leguminous plants gathering nitrogen from the air, 
costs very little, and is in instructive contrast with the 
Norfolk system, which buys in its nitrogen through the 
expensive medium of cake. The land was oftsy to 
work, but, like all such light soils, much given to 
weeds, especially as so many peas were grown, for 
probably no other crop leaves the groun^ so foul. 
The creeping-rooted bent g^ass is the local form of 
couch, but it was not specially troublesome, wire, grass, 
and, above all others, poppies, beinl^ the chief weeds 
in evidence. 

As already indicated, sheep form an essential feature 
in the farming on Lincoln Heath, but the sbteep we 
saw were hardly what one would expect on the light 
uplands, being the well-known heavy-fieeced afi4 laige 
framed Lincoln long-wools, which ate more al 
on the mmrshes and fat grass lands in the vato. The 
Lincolns, which are generally accorded pride Of |il|l# 
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among fbe Biitioh Iong«woolled breeds, am In tnanjr 
respects not unlike the Kwt ?hcep, and may have a 
common origin in the white-faced FlaudCTS sheq), 
but they am distinctly larger, and thdf wool is 
longer and mom lustroua Whether this is 

rni advantage or not depends upon the fashkuis in 
ladies* garments. At that time the turn of the wlmei 
was against the Lincolns, but only a few years ago 
the Bradford manufacturers required to have a shining 
hbm and the Lincoln wool was at the top of the 
market But what has made the fame of the Lincolns 
has been their value for crossing with the Merinos 
in Australia, New Zealand, and the Argentine, whem 
the demand for a sheep that would yield a better 
carcase than the Merino — something that could be 
exported as mutton, and would yet retain part of 
tl» immense wool-producing capacity of the latter 
breed, has been chiefly met by the introduction of 
Lincoln-Merino cross-breds. Hence has come a great 
foreign trade in the best Lincoln rams, and prices on 
occasion have soared up to fabulous heists, mom 
than a thousand guineas having 4 }^en paid for a 
single ram. Our host possessed a noted flock, and 
we aaw several of his rams which had just returned 
from thll summer shows — rams in some chses that 
would have left the country but for the embargo 
caus(^ by the Yorkshire outbreak of foot-and-moutb 
disease. Some of these had been left unshorn firona 
birth just to show what they could do in the way 
of prt^ucing wool, and then resembled nothing sd 
much an occasional table with too big a clolh 
a|ioh k, so squarely had their backit been trimmed 
and so level were the locks that switpt the gfoi||:^ 
^ther side. Of course these weii &ncy arflitdi!^' 
h^t tfuty carried nearly 30 lb. of woo|i^ieoe, and 
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mat told that thus they would tmvd through the 
tropics in better condition than similar sheq) which 
had been shorn. ^ 

On Lincoln Heath, as it was light land compara- 
tively recently enclosed, we were back in the region 
of large farms, and, with the plentiful building stone, 
it was noteworthy how the farm buildings at once 
became large and well built, the hrst good ones, 
indeed, that we had seen. The cottages by the 
roadside were also roomy and well built Labour, 
we were told, was good and plentiful Rents varied 
with the quality of the land. The very light soils 
near Sleaford did not command more than los. an 
acre ; farther north the average land was worth about 
a pbund an acre ; and towards Lincoln, w'here the 
soil becomes deeper and more loamy, from 25s. to 30a 
was paid. At these prices the farms are all let, and 
there was considerable demand for any that might 
come into the market. 

Remarkable as is the contrast between the Fenland 
and the Heath, these are by no means the only,fonns 
of farming that the great agricultural county of 
Lincoln has to show. The long ridge of the Heftth 
runs the whole length of the county, with the Ermine 
Street upon it striking an almost exact north and 
south line, but it is breached at one point where the 
Witham makes its way through to «the sea, fterming 
a gap on the edge of which is set the city of Lincoln. 

From Lincoln we struck eastward into a com- 
paratively low-lying and poorly-farmed country, with 
gravel on the heights and a good deal of clay ex- 
posed in the hollows, where the glacial drifta have 
been cut down to the underlying oolitic claya,'aod 
then we began to rise a little until we were OQoa 
more confronted by the escarpment of tihe dialk. 
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In Lincoln the chalk is never vwy high, rising above 
|00 ft . in only a few places, and tho'e the scarp is 8ome> 
what pronounced, though it has the Grewjsand at the 
foot and not the Gault clay, which here has thinned out. 

With the lower elevation the characteristic features 
of the chalk country are also less in evidence, the 
great folds and valleys are flatter, and, though the 
fields are big and the coun.try has the same bri^t 
open ‘ look, the land is more completely farmed, and 
there are none of the wide downs which we always 
associate with the chalk in the South of England. 
We called upon one large farmer in the heart of 
the Wqlds, and saw the typical farming of the district 
about as well carried out as it could be. The syStem 
was the pure four-course shift without any variation 
beyond the (Vequent substitution of oats for wheat ; 
the turnips were folded off by sheep : then barley was 
taken, and in it the seeds were sown ; lastly, wl^at or 
oats completed the rotation. The seeds were gener- 
ally alsike and white clover, and, as on the Heath, 
we saw some excellent temporary pastures which had 
thus been formed. Red clover cai^ only be grown 
with any success about once in sixteen years. Sainfoin 
was not infrequently grown in some odd field whore 
it can be left for several years, and occasionally small 
patches of lucerne were sown near the homestead. 
The ^evation %nd the exposure to the North Sea 
make it a late district, so catch crops were not taken. 
The roots were swedes, with a few early turnips and 
thousandhead for the laml» ; mangolds are very rard^ 
seen. Our host, for example, had only a litde bottmn 
field of two acres on which he grew mangolds every 
year. Usually the soil is very thin), the pure dhellt 
setting. in.at from 6 in. to I3 imbelovt the surfrmd aild 
the soil itself is all full of small fragments of tdiaik. 
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TIms whole farm aiibrded a very good ex&mple q( 
the old strict style of famring. Only com and meat 
were sold off the holding; everything else was con- 
snmed and came back to the soil, and the lami was 
kept wonderiully clean, being probably the cleanest 
large area we had seen during that very weedy year. 
Even more than on Lincoln Heath we were struck 
by the brightness and gloss on the com crops— 
wheat and barley especially. The oats were not so 
good, and our host also had the idea that oats had 
been grown too frequently on the land during re<xnt 
years. His sheep were the typical Lincolns, at that 
time on the clover leys, and he also bred the other 
livestock of the county — Lincoln Red Shorthorns — 
for which he had some grass fields in the deep little 
valley that had there been cut into the Wold. He 
also bred a few horses, keeping for that puijx>se some 
exceptionally fine teams of working mares. From 
what we heard and saw our host's style of farming 
was very typical of the whole of the high W’olds ; it is 
the strict four course pursued with rigour and thonDU|^- 
ness, very conservative in its methods, and neith«r 
spending much upon nor taking very much out of the 
land. Of course the farms must run huge in mrder to 
yield a living on such a plan, feu" the rents aie b%h (or 
the class of land — zos. to 30s. an acre — but the fanning 
is good, and is adapted to the comparative distaneg fitun 
all large centres of population. For cm these Lineoto 
Wolds you feel that you are really remote firom.tilie 
towns ; the land is neither wild nor pictuiesque ; k hi 
in fact highly cultivated eveiywhere; but Ibr tluit veiy 
reason there is the less suggestion of tlm 
and holiday-making element that colours the emmtiy* 
side in so many parts of £^hind. It 
agriculture, and nothing but agricultiini 
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THE ISLE OF AXHOLME 

From the Lincoln Wolds we set our faces westwards 
and crossed in rapid succession the whole series of 
the secondary rocks from the Chalk downwards, until 
at Gainsborough we reached the New Red Sandstone, 
and with it the valley of the Trent Here the tidal 
river has formed a wide alluvial flat, out of which rises 
a ridge of low sandstone hills, constituting the Isle 
of Axholme, now an island no longer in the geo- 
graphical sense, though the reclamation of the “ moqrs " 
by which it is surrounded is a matter of comparatively 
recent history. 

The Isle of Axholme has its nichi^ in histevy, few its 
most considerable village is Epworth, where John 
Wesley’s father held the rectory, and where his gifted 
family received their strange upbringing. But vivid 
as are these associations, it was another reason which 
dreviaus to the 4 sle of Axholme. From a distuux we 
could see that the hillside, crowned with the church 
aixl windmill of Haxey, had the look of a patxhwurk 
quilt,. 90 covered was it with a strange reticolatkMei oi 
creps in narrow strips, as though kid out in oqietl- 
mental plots. The road led into this much*dividkd 
land, and then we found we had skuek upon h ilie 
hit country that has been left a| a Idod dH oatliiur 
in time, to report to the twenti*^ ctmmry ^ the 
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maiiner of land-holding of our remotest forefathers. 
In tliese parishes there are no hedges, the land lies in 
mie open field, and is divided into series after series 
of parallel strips, each a rod wide and half an acre in 
area, though here and there two may have been put 
together, and gores and odd-sized pieces exist of much 
smaller dimensions. Nearly all the strips are curved, 
sometimes with a single sweep, sometimes with a 
double bend like an elongated S ; at one end they are 
bounded by the hard road, at the other they butt 
generally at right angles on to another group of strips. 
There are no boundaries except the last plough furrow ; 
each strip is called a selion, a word which is connected 
with the French sillon, a ridge, both being derived 
from an old Scandinavian word sela = to divide (land). 
Each group of selions is called a furlong, and the 
furlongs are named, so that we saw advertisements of 

the sale of two selions of land in the furlong of 

The headlands on which the ploughs have to turn are 
now the high roads; probably all the English reads 
with their apparently purposeless wanderings as 'th<y 
near a village, were once nothing more than the linked 
headlands in the common field. The strips were 
carrying various crops without any attempt at f»der ; 
turnips might be next to oats, or wheat, or 
mangolds would alternate with clover* or potatoes ; 
hence the extraordinarily diversified Aspect o£»the 
countryside — corduroy farming, as it is locally caUed, 
The diversity is caused by the fact that adjacent stri^ 
belong to separate owners; each of the inhaMtanfai, 
indeed, possesses a number of selions, but scatterod 
about the difiTerent furlongs, so that one compantiyi^ 
large bolder we mdt told us he owned about 40 acMl 
in something like 100 plots in various parts of flas 
parish. This system is, indeed, a survival, the 
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one on a latge scale with which we are acquainted, of 
the eu-liest system of land'holding prevailing in thisi, 
as in most Teutonic countries. To go back no further 
than medieval times, the manor lands wore divkied 
into three great fields, pne for wheat, cme for i^>ring 
com, one fallow, and each field was then subdivided 
into ploughlands — the selions — some of which were 
held by the tenants and others made up the lord's 
demesne. In these days the farming was in common 
and remained so after much more complicated rota- 
tions than the three-field course had been introduced ; 
the selions may once have been yearly redistributed 
by lot, so that all men should have an equal chance 
of the good land, but each man retained the same 
extent of holding, however much scattered about 
among the furlongs. We did not learn, if indeed it 
is now possible to recover the knowledge, when the 
tenants acquired a title to their particular strips or 
when the common farming gave place to sq>arate 
cultivation, but the land is now held individually 
comparatively small holders either as freeholds, which 
were parts of the lord's demesne o^ lands afterwards 
enfranchised, or as copyholds, which represent portions 
of the original servile tenures. 

Of qlher manorial customs we found trace In tlm 
low-lying country of turbaries, which have been more 
or lem taken up by squatters in small holdings, not, 
however, divided into strips, and there are also cerfarin 
commons enclosed under an Act and similarly divided 
up within living memory. The strip fanning, however, 
prevails over all the land which we may su^^pose to 
have been diy in medieval times, in the southern part 
of the Island at any rate, fm* in the parish of Ncu^ 
Skriton we i^n saw dm land endoeed. The sdl is « 
deq», Mack, sandy loam, ea^y to w«|c snd gratdy foe 
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iloaiittte^ but by no means naturally rich. It was 
everywhere carrying on the strips very fair crc^s, 
though there was nothing exceptionally heavy, and 
the potatoes and com would yield less per acre than 
the same crops on the great fields on the warpiand 
only a few miles away. Still the land looked clean 
and soundly cultivated ; the greater number of the 
strips carried the usual crops of the farm, a few bore 
carrots and celery, but the only other e.vccptional crop 
we saw was the opium poppy. This was a surprising 
and a beautiful sight, for the glaucous grey plants 
stood up four feet or more, and at that time were lit 
with a profusion of broad white flowers. The poppy 
was formerly pretty generally grown throughout the 
Fen country, having probably been introduced by the 
Dutch drainage adventurers, while its cultivation was 
maintained by the habit of taking opium and laudanum 
which existed as long as the agues hung about the 
marshes. Nowadays the demand is small for the 
dried poppy heads, which arc still to be seen in the 
old-fashioned country shops. The harvest takes ’place 
towards the end of August, at the same tlmei tn fact, 
as the corn harvest, when the seed heads are turning 
white but have not yet opened to liberate the torrent 
of seeds that pour out when ripe. The heads are 
broken off with a trifle of staik and laid on a flocM' to 
the depth of six inches or so; then they are feumed 
repeatedly until they are dry, in whkh state, if irf 
good quality, they are marketable at about los. <fer 
thousand. ^ 

The size and idiape of the strtpi prevents any stocit 
being k<pt on them, but each of the little farUMif luia 
a small homestead in the village to which he oasHai 
Ms com, ^ clover hay he makes, and such rooia m 
he grows in order to fatten a few beasts tn liii 
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** Iti wlnttar. Sho^, of ooum^ eanitot be k^pt, 
and the only daiiying is for. the pniely locsal supply of 
milk. It is difBcult to understand how a system of 
farming so wasteful of labour can pcmibly survive; 
after ploughli^ one of his selions the holder must take 
his plough and team by road parhaps a quarto: of a 
mile to b^in upon another; even in the strip itsdf 
there is waste, because the dividing furrow forms no 
inconsiderable fraction of a land only one rod wide. 
But though the holders are very sensible of the 
advantage of adding one selion to the next, and will 
always bid heavily for such plots adjacent to th^ own 
as may come into the market, we were genmnlly 
assured that there was little or no prospect of per- 
suading men to a general survey and redivision of the 
land which would give every man his full acreage in 
a single plot. Each man fears that he mig^t get 
placed on a piece of the poorer land, and the present 
system has endured so long that the holders 
the inconvenienct's as normal 

There are no longer any remains of the co-<q>era- 
tive working which made the m^^ieval open field 
something of an economic unit; each man owns ids 
ov^n implements and works entirely for his own handt 
There aire a certain number of "^glers" who w 3 I 
plough and cultivate at customary prices per acre; 
thesoMnen are chiefly employed by the village tradea- 
men who own a few selions but do not maiti tain a 
Grsw-}mrd. For all its disadvanU^ the land Is , in 
good dibmand ; ;^6o to £80 an acre has been {N^ 
reocmtly for selions that have conte on the in«yk «l« 
This is for frediold land; copyhcld land, wliltli )b 
subject to a small fine, fetches abottt an aero |«ai. 
The k»^custom has evolved a dn^ system pf edlh 
in whldi there is no at|mpt In ael pittn 
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kmg title, so well is ti» history of eads bit of land, 
known in the parish. Disputes about boundaries are 
rare, though there is no survey and no marks beyond 
the furrow which the last man to plough strike up. 
Some of the land is rented, 30s. to 40s. an acre being 
paid, and the holding of many of the farmers is made 
up of strips that he owns, some in freehold, some in 
copyhold, together with others which he rents from 
tradespeople who have invested their savings in land» 
though the total area in one man's hands rarely 
exceeds 40 or 50 acres. But despite the smallness of 
the holdings and the drawbacks due to the divisions 
and the scattering, we were informed that tire farmers 
were all reasonably prosperous, and the look of the 
little homesteads and houses and of the men with 
whom we conversed all conveyed the same impression. 
It was not always so. If we turn to Mr. Druce’s 
report as Sub-Commissioner to the Royal Commission 
on Agricultural Depression, we find that about 1882 
the farmers in the Isle of Axholine were practically 
bankrupt The land was nearly all mortg^M, ttw 
farmers were at the end of their resources dnd could 
not pay the interest due, the farming only went on 
because the mortgagees were advised they could not sell 
the land if they foreclosed. The mortgagees were 
wisely advised ; they acted the part of landlords and 
forbore to press for their interest until better«>timef 
came round, so that the small holders of the Isle of 
Axholme were able to live on through the depression 
when their fellows in South Lincoln went under almost 
completely. Much of this result must have be«i due 
to the solidarity of local interests, for the mortgages 
appear to have been held locally by neighbomv iribo 
knew the farmers intimately and could give them credit 
on account of their character. > The interest ctf tile Ifte 
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of kMm to the student of fanning is extraordinary, 
for here you find in full and*Hving ofteratlon i system 
which speaks visibly of many of the cusA of the 
prehistoric Aryan communities— a system too which 
it was the object of every agricultural retaier, fioto 
Tusser to Arthur Young, to break down. The 
farmers form a compact and somewhat isolated com« 
munity ; they own (subject always to the mortgagees) 
their own land, they know one another and their 
neighbour’s land intimately, and yet, in spite of all the 
obvious gain to be derived from a redistribution and 
gathering together of the scattered holdings, they have 
never attempted to do so either in bad times or good, 
nor have they evolved any system of partnership in 
work or sale. We are told that the economic success 
of small holdings depends on welding them together 
into co-operative communities, but if the Isle of 
Axhohne furnishes any indication of the future the 
men who are going to teach the English farmers to 
co-opaate have got an up-hill task before them. 
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THE MAKING OF NEW LAND 

The corduroy farming did not exhaust ali that the 
Isle of Axholme had to show of interest, for in the 
low country by which it is surrounded there is some 
extremely fine capitalist farming on what is called the 
warp land. 

After leaving the common fields on the sandstone 
ridge, we found ourselves in a region of straightened 
river courses and drainage channels like the Fens, 
mostly below high-water mark and covered with a 
deep silty soil similar to that occurring between 
Wisbech and Boston. This is classic ground in the 
history of embankments and drainage, foi^ here 
Cornelius Vermuyden was at work in the time of 
Charles 1., and here, when authority was relaxed 
during and after the Civil War, the angry tnarshmen 
rose and destroyed pumps and sluices, letting in the 
tidal waters until the haunts of atm wild4qiwi ime 
re-established. It required rq)eated efiiuts and the 
ruin of many adventurers before the land was fina% 
won from the sea ; only within the last half-century ty 
the aid of steam and of the centrifugal pdmp has it 
been possible to unwater the land regularly and wtth 
certainty. The memory of Vermuyden is prdMwVed 
in the name of die Dutchman’s Drab -ly a 

large diannel to the north of Epworth, but diaioikge 
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is not the whole of the work ^te ne^essaiy in order 
to make the new land. The further process is called 
warping, and consists in building up a deport of tid^ 
silt several feet thick on the wet and valuelej» marsh. 
A little farther north, in the parish of Crowle, we saw 
tlM! {MTOcess at work on an’area of very low land about 
six miles back from the estuary of the Ouse, which in 
this neighborhood joins the , Trent and forms the 
Humber. The unimproved land forms a wide area of 
“ moor,” wet peaty lx>g covered with a vegetation of 
tufted grass, bracken, heather, and stunted birches and 
pines, practically without value for agriculture. A 
company is engaged in digging the peat for conversion 
into moss litter ; only the top three or four feet which 
is still fibrous can be so used, but that surface layer 
is cut out, stacked and dried, and then conveyed to 
the factory. There it passes through a disintegrator 
and the coarser part of the result is pressed up into 
the well-known bales of peat moss litter for transit. 
The dust and smaller fragments are reduced to a still 
finer powder and used as an absorbent for molasses in 
order to make a cattle food ; the peat moss made in 
tins district is exported as far as Natal, where the sugar 
works can find no nearer nor belter vehicle fix the 
molasses they produce. 

These Yorkshire litter works had been founded on 
Dutch ^lodels, and were for a time largely worked by 
Dutch labour, but the labourers first brought over, like 
the drainage adventurers two centuries ago, have been 
merged in the country population and the workers are 
now English enough. After the peal has been cut out 
a bank is built round the area to enclose about two 
hundred acres, and a connection b made with t|ie 
wacping drain, a straight channel whi^ lewcjs to f|ie 
with powerful sluice gates the entiUiKsx 
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At tide the sluices are opened, And the thick 
ffloddy estuarine water pours up tiie channd and 
floods over> the embanked area, where it is left to stand 
for three or four hours until the tide has fallen', when 
the sluices can be opened once more to allow the water 
to run back into the open river. Meantime while at 
rest the water has deposited a portion at least of its 
burden of silt, and there is left upon the excavated 
peat a paper-thin layer of fine sand and mud. Tide 
after tide this process is repeated, the strong springs 
carry more silt than the slower moving neaps ; tot, as 
a rule, in three years about four feet of soil can thus 
be built up. Formerly only the summer tides were 
used, but warping is now carried on all the year round. 
The surface must be actually dried between tides, and 
to form a good deposit the water has to be admitted 
in such a fashion as to cover the whole area as rapidly 
as possible, to which end the inlets are moved from 
time to time, because near them the coarser sand alone 
is deposited, the finer particles being earned farther 
into the quieter bays of the artificial lagoon, purity 
the process of warping, the sloppy surface wCukb' b 
drowned twice a day becomes a favourite fiuftunt oi 
wild-fowl, and carries a strange vegetation, in udlteh 
plants of the slob land, like die sea aster and tibe 
sapphire, grow luxuriantly side 1^ side with heather 
and fern still flourishing on little floating Itiands of 
peat that have broken away from thdr fouiulaticms and 
keq» rising and falling with the waters. Finally, wiMB 
sufficient deposit has accumulated, it is a Uttio 

time to dry and a shower of rain to wash mit the aaft; 
whereupon it is sown with clover and rye grainy wldliii 
are left down for two years while tto ground 00# 
soUdat^ It is thrai firm enough to be diaitiod teld 
receive a little levelling in phmes where d«fi«MiticNa iti 
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been im^ltur, nfiar which It passes into geiMral 
cultivation and can be let at an acre or thereabonts. 
Sometimes the land settles so much after it has been 
in cultivation, through tire decay or consolidation of 
the underlying peat, that .the warping is repeated and 
another foot or two of soil is added. The chief item 
in the expenditure is the construction of the warping 
canal, hence the cost of warping depends on the 
extent of land that can be dealt with by one canal,; 
roughly the capital outlay is considered to be about 
i^20 an acre, at which cost the waste moors possess- 
ing only a nominal value become worth £40 to £$0 
per acre. 

Warping does nothing more than systematize and 
bring under control the natural process of building up 
alluvial flats which is going on in every estuary; it 
appears to have been introduced Into this part of the 
country about a hundred years ago, and not to be 
practised in any other part of England ; but, under the 
name of eotmatuge. It is well known in the valley of 
the Po and near the mouth of the Rhone. Doubtless 
there are many other tidal flats in Great Britain where 
it might be advantageously pursu^, because the 
resulting land is both rich to start with and admirably 
suited for cultivation. 

While considerable areas of these Thome Moors and 
of Hatfleld Chast,* which lie in the great flat expanse 
between the Isle of Axholme proper, Goole to the 
westward, and the hills beyond the Trent on the other 
side, have thus been artiflcialiy warped, the best land 
of all is the naturally warped land wtdch lies highest 
close to the river bank, lliis lets for as much as 
ahvacre. and it owes its value to the fact tiiat it la 
always the driest part of the countif. At a loaier 
le^ tibih ^ natural warp, and a li^e farther hsKlc 
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jfrom tile river, comes some poor “carr" land, dis- 
tinguished by a soil which is not peat proper nor quite 
like the black Fen soil, though it does Conklin an 
encHtnous proportion of decayed v^[etable matter, 
among which the remains, of compswatively recent 
forest are very conspicuous. It forms, however, but 
a poor soil, and requires to be warped ; at a still lower 
level it passes insensibly into the moors, which have 
more or less been reclaimed by the warping. All the 
land must be artificially drained, and as the river bank 
is approached a very complicated system of drainage 
canals is seen at various levels and of all sizes. Some 
of them, which only deal with small and comparatively 
high areas, drain by gravitation, the sluices opening 
automatically to let off the water at low tide ; in other 
cases huge scoop wheels driven by steam are employed, 
and are very cheap and efficient when the water has 
only to be lifted a few feet; for a higher lift centri- 
fugal pumps must be employed. The maintenance of 
these canals and the pumping stations is met by a rate 
which varies between half-a-crown and ten shillings an 
acre, according to the position of the area dealt with. 
Fresh drainage areas arc always being matte or the old 
ones arc put under a more efficient system, but die 
consent of four-fifths of the proprietors *of the land 
must be obtained before a new rate can be levied. 
The result is a stretch of land of great ftftility, a 
curious country with the smoke of the Goote chimn^s 
on one horizon and that of the Frodingham tronwotics 
over against them on the other, a country traversed 
great waterways on which barges, almost wortiiy to tw 
called ships, sail high above the land, traversed too 
by many railways Wnging Yorkshire traffic to 
from the port of Grimsby. But In itself the emAW 
is purely agricultural — not perhaps f<ar muiy yitli 
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longer, for the Doncaster coalBeld is creeping eastward 
and shafts are already threatened in the midst of the 
ThcMrne Moors. Rents are high, from £% to an 
acre, and the farms run comparatively large, from 
200 to 400 acres, and are almost entirely under the 
plough. Potatoes and wheat are the standard crops, 
the usual rotation being potatoes, wheat, then half the 
land in roots and half in clover and rye-grass. To a 
certain extent mangolds replace potatoes or turnips, 
and oats are taken instead of wheat The potatoes 
are heavily manured with whatever dung may be 
available, or, better still, by ploughing in the second 
growth of the preceding clover crop ; they also receive 
an artificial mixture, generally of superphosphate and 
nitrate of soda, in very large quantities. As a rule main 
crop varieties are grown, they are rarely sprouted before 
planting ; spraying against blight is general, but is not 
perhaps made so much of as in the Boston district. 

The warpland is also famous for its wheat ; a yield 
of six or seven quarters is general, though few fields 
were expected to reach that high figure during the 
year of our visit Some of the wheat gets sold for 
seed; at one time seed wheat Off the warpland 
was regarded 'ks a good change for almost every 
other description of soil. No stock were to be seen 
on the land; permanent pastures are rare, except a 
field oatwo neai^ the homestead, there were no sheep 
and very few dairy cows, the custom being to fatten 
bought stores through the winter. 

Very little was to be seen of special crops; here 
and there a few acres of celery were growing, genendlx 
the property of one of the few small holders who have 
,aomehow got a footing in this region of comparatively 
large occupiers. Flax, we heard, u£^ to be grown 
In the district in quantity; the miH, il^f a 
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iwival, had been shut down onlf ^.few years agOt 
but we were given to understand that the farmers 
understood, the cultivation of flax and would willingly 
grow it ag^n if they could And a market fdr the 
fibre. Some attempt ought to be made to see if 
the industry cannot be revived in England ; probably, 
it died away because the all-important retting process, 
by which the fibre is set free in the straw, was left 
in the hands of the individual farmers, with the 
inevitable result of a variable and parti-coloured 
product for which the best price could not be obtained. 
The farmers’ work ought to be confined to growing 
the flax, leaving the retting and all the processes 
of manufacture to a central factory, on these lines 
it is possible that the growth of this valuable crop 
might be revived, especially as linseed oil, which is 
crushed out of the flax seeds, has doubled in price 
daring the last few years. Crops yielding a large 
monetary return are needed in that district, for rents 
are high and labour w'ell paid. Day labourers received 
2s. pd. a day, with double in harvest time; we^ again 
saw women at work in the fields, but thp potato 
lifting is largely done by immigrant Irish labmirer% 
who are so thoroughly a part of the system that cm 
all the farms there is a large bam known as tlie 
“Paddy House," in which they live. We do not 
hear of any great desire on the part of thc^ycntng 
men to move to the ironwcxks or the shipfing ; some 
had tried it and had come back to the ei^^ work 
on the land. For the men, as for the masters, farming 
in these West Riding and Lincoln fiats seems fidri^ 
prosperous ; it is not perhaps the most attractive soit 
of ^{culture, but it is a good driving business wlliffil 
is getting out of the land something approadbittg ile 
highest yield that is profitable, 
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YORKSHIRE ARABLE FARMING 

The warp land of the Isle of Axholme lies partly 
in Lincoln and partly in Yorkshire, and in the lattn* 
county, across the Ouse, there is a considerable area — - 
Howdenshire, over which the agriculture is of the 
same type, arable farming, with potatoes and wheat 
as the principal crops. William Cobbett, no mean 
judge, after riding into Hull in 1830, enumerates 
all the fertile land he knows in the south, and writes : 
“ Having seen and having ability to judge of the 
goodness tne land in all these places, I declare 
that I have never seen any to be compared with the 
land on the banks of the Humber-” In this opinion 
Cobbett is mainly thinking of the "warp, though he 
does spedficaliy include Holderness, the country east 
and north* of Hull, which is quite distinct, for thcMigh 
It is still low-lying the surface is covered with gently 
undulating glacial drifts, and true alluvial s(uls only 
occur along the river side. Close to Hull the fiat 
country Is mostly under grass, and m the alluvial 
area near the mouth of the river and Spurn Point, 
round about the district known ns Sank Island, 
mustard and other seed crops are enitensively grown ; 
Init Holdermss proper is occupied wiSh mixed fa nning . 
The soils are strong enough to Ite the better fer 
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need of liming, though the chalk rock undedies all 
(he countiy, but at too g^t a depth to be exposed. 
The farms all run comparatively laiige, from 300 acres 
h> 800 acres; the buildings are extensive, but not 
in particularly good order; being brick, they have 
perhaps a meaner appearance than they deserve. 
Wheat is the crop of the country, and everywhere 
{xomised some of the .heaviest yields we had seen 
during our tour; it had, moreover, entirely lost the 
dirty aspect which characterized all the com on the 
rich lands farther south, and was generally standing 
erect with bright clean straw and ears just touched 
with the first gold of harvest. The farmers follow 
no very strict rotation; but, roughly speaking, two 
com crops are grown and then one year of fallow 
succeeds. This is really the old English three-field 
system, the earliest of all rotations, adapted to modern 
practice. The wheat is followed by barl^, and on 
crossing the Humber one leaves behind the nmrow- 
eared barleys, like Chevallier and Archer, their place 
being taken by wide-eared varieties of the Gold|hotpe 
type. It is true that a good deal of Chevalli^ bm'ley 
is still grown in Scotland, there being a dmnand in 
the south for seed barley of Scotch origin, but 
speaking very generally the wide-eared sorts are better 
adapted to strong or elevated sc^s and cool climatki* 
After the barley, peas or beans are* very conpMMily 
taken, or a portion of the area may be given a 
summer’s bare fallow; wheat and barley then cmnd 
round again, after which the land is divided Ix^we^ 
turnips and seeds. Red clover can only be successfully 
grown about once in twelve years ; usually a mixtuie 
of alsike and white clover is sown, and as in Linoollt 
gives rise to excellent temporaiy pastures. Mangtdda 
are but little grown, and among the com Ciiopi a 
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snrpri^gly small proportion of oats is seen. Slieqp 
are not very nameroos, as tiie land b rathm- too heavy 
and wet for folding ; what we saw were* mostly the 
heavy Lincolns which come from just over the water. 
Each of the farms, ho\\;ever, holds a fair proportion 
of grass land, and this with the temporary pastures 
was well stocked with cattle, Holdemess being very 
largely a stock-raising country. The cattle are 
mostly sold as stores, there being little winter fattening, 
as indeed the rotation indicates, with its scanty allow- 
ance of roots. 

It will thus be seen that the style of farming 
adopted is calculated to earn a good deal from 
the land: two crops out of the three are com and 
are sold straightaway, while the breeding cattle do 
not require very high or expensive feeding, and are 
to a large extent clear produce of the soil. The cake 
bills are considerable, but are not on the same plane 
as those incurred by the man who fattens bullocks; 
and though a certain amount of artiBcial manures 
are bought, they are not very costly. Superphosphate 
is the staple manure, though, as might be expected 
on such strong soils comparatively destitute of lime, 
basic slag answers very well and its use is extending. 
Rents were not high, though perhaps above what 
would be demanded for a similar class of land farther 
soutfcp, they avbraged about 303. per aare, and at 
this rate we were informed that farms vrere in great 
demand. Only a few small holders were to be found ; 
here and there we saw a few acres which had compara- 
tively recently been planted with fruit, and within 
reach of Hull a few men have begun to grow poditee 
under glass, for it is a fairly sunny district and coal 
is cheap. Holdemess generally s^ck us as in the 
hands of a very capable body of burners, w1k>, if not 
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very modem in their methods or their outlook, yet 
lived pretty well out of the soil by energy and hard 
work -implied along traditional lines ; above all things, 
diey were farmers who made no attempt at being hne 
gentlemen. 

Inland of Holdemess proper runs a low-lying 
alluvial valley from Hull northward known as the 
Carrs, mostly wide grass meadows divided by open 
ditches and requiring in great measure to be artificially 
drained. At the head of this lower valley of the 
Hull stands Driffield, the centre of a fine farming 
district chiefly famous for its stock-raising and light horse 
breeding. Our object, however, on that occasion 
being crops rather than stock, we did not delay but 
made at once for the Wolds, which from Driffield 
begin to ascend gradually out of the green river plain. 
Rapidly we found ourselves once again, but for the 
last time, in the chalk country, more elevated and 
boldly sculptured than the Lincoln Wolds, though 
like them showing less open sheep-walk and more 
cultivated land right up to the tops of the hillf than 
does the chalk in the south of England. The general' 
elevation of the Yorkshire Wolds is considerable, 
touching in one place 800 feet, and as they are some- 
what deeply cut, even on the eastern dip slope, by 
one or two small river systems, the hills are steqp 
and sudden, though the most formidable gradient is 
that presented by the westward facing scarp, where 
it overlooks the Vale of York. The great fields, a 
hundred acres in a single block, the sparse he<%es, 
and the smooth-flowing curves of the waterless hillsides, 
all spoke of the chalk again ; the land was once m<nre 
full of sheep, while here and there a late sdwn fidkf 
of turnips showed how ^in was the soli and how 
i^ar the white rock. Because of the steep slopmt msd 
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the enormous fields, Hie soils in tlds country are 
much subject to washing down the hillsides in heavy 
rains; on occasion a thunderstorm accompanied 
intense rain will strip off the soil down to the bare 
chalk over whole fields near the head of these upland 
valleys. It was indeed* in this very district that so 
much dams^e was done by a cloudburst in the ^ring 
of 1910, when over a considerable district north of 
Driffield men lost crops and soil together, and damage 
was done to the land which centuries alone can repair. 
It would certainly seem desirable in some of these 
combes and valleys making smooth gulleys to divide 
the land up by hedges so as to break the flow of the 
storm water and prevent it getting up that velocity 
which gives it so potent an excavating power. We 
visited one fanner who occupies an extensive fsurm 
in the very heart of the Wolds, much of it at a very 
considerable elevation, and were, to begin with, 
impreaMd by the amplitude, solidity, and fine state 
of repair bis house and buildings, largely constructed 
of stone which must have been brought from some 
considerable distance. But, speaking generally, n(»th 
of the Trent neither labour nor dkpense has been 
spared in providing substantial farm buildings. 
Almost as striking was the architecture of the ticks, 
some of which were still standing unthreHied in tht 
yard l«built on a<circular base, about 20 feet in diametar, 
they grew wider as they ascended, and then at about 
16 feet were capped with a neat cupola of straw running 
up to a central point — a masterpiece of the thatoher^s 
art 

The land was mostly under arable cultivation; 
there was very little true down to ,be found, thonn h 
on most farms are some fields whiHi had bean 
down to grass for a con^dmaUe tia|e, Th/t 
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ais <391 tlie Lincoln Wolds, follow^ the strkt four- 
contse rotation without an^ variations ; the roots were 
r^pe and svrcdes to be eaten oif by the sheep, rarely 
were mangolds attempted. Barley followed the roots, 
almost universally some wide-esured variety was taken, 
and afterwards came the seeds, red clover only at lonjg 
intervals, but most generally the mixture of alsike and 
white clovers with trefoil, which we had been seeing 
everywhere on the uplands since we entered Lincoln. 
Wheat succeeded the seeds, and in this district even 
more than in Holdemess possessed a gloss and bright- 
ness, without any trace of the rust that was then so 
common in the south country. The variety most 
commonly grown was Browick, and the oats which 
may take its place or that of the barley were generally 
Black Tartars. No catch cropping was practised, the 
seasons being comparatively cold and late. 

The soils are naturally very shallow and are full of 
fragments of flint, but though the chalk rock is so near 
that it is brought up by a deep ploughing the land is 
said to be improved by liming. No great quantity of 
fertilizer is used, superphosphate for the root cre^ 
forms the only supplement to the dung made on the 
holding. Naturally in this style of fanning sheep play 
an important part, and here for the first time we met 
with the Leicesters, the aristocrats among British 
sheep that still show a quality in Jthdr loo^ mid 
action that has been rivalled by no other breed. It 
was by his work upon the Leicesters that Bakewell 
first taught his fellow-farmers the principles cti* stock 
breeding and selection, and there are few of our otiimr 
recognized breeds that do not owtt sometiiing ai ilicli* 
excellence, not merely to the example, but to an actmd 
blending with some of the fine Leicester blood. When 
in condition no other sheep quite so closely 
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mites t» title Hotih'B Ark styte of a 8qiian»>sided !)ox 
p(»iched np on four legs, and. the neat little rfi^ets or 
purls of cldsely curied wool which charactmize the 
breed' only add to their toy appearance. The main 
object of the sheep breeding on the Wolds is to sell 
lambs fat off the turnips at about a year old ; our host, 
who had a flock of considerable repute, also sold a 
number of ram lambs for stud purposes. In addition 
to the sh^, bullocks were brought into this county 
to be fattened during the winter, half of the swedes 
being drawn off the land for this purpose. 

The iarming is thus somewhat restricted in type, 
following in the strictest and most conservative &shion 
the traditional practices, but it was being extraordin- 
arily well done. The land was kept most scrupul- 
ously clean, like the land on the Lincoln Wolds, and 
the ev«i, regular stand shown everywhere by the crops 
spoke of sound and careful management. Farms ran 
large, from x^ght to twelve hundred acres; there are 
practically no small holdings in the Wolds, and rents, 
we were told, varied from 1 5 s. to 20 s. an acre. At 
this price there was a good demand and no farms were 
tben on the market. Labour was tJ* be obtained !n 
quite sufHcient quantity; this is a district of yearly 
Uringi, and the young, unmarried men all live with 
the bailiff or foreman, who receives an allowance on 
which^o " meat • them. 

The only labour difficulty appears to be the drinldt^ 
bouts of these young men, who periodically go off for 
a few days and get rid of all their accumulated savings 
it is a pity that a better outlet cannot tiie found fmt 
these sturdy Yorkshiremen of the effervescences ; it is 
the monotony and want of relief in thdr occupatfon 
uritlch cause (he outbursts. Every fekm labouior has 
to W(»k long hours and content hin^f with a small 
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Wold country is to a special (k^irae ^mdf popfi^ated. 
. very op«i and desert^ to look at Ar it w jumt 
]^e!y to be otherwise, it is to education tliat we must 
look, education not only as, r^[ards knowledge, but 
education in outlook and aspiration, if we are to pro- 
vide the labourer with interests that will keep him 
from drinking to excess. • 
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HIGH FARMING IN NORTHUMBRIA 

Beyond the wolds Yorkshire has many other systems 
of farming to show, in Cleveland, in the Vale of York, 
and in the hills that run up into the Pennine Cluun ; 
but consideration of them had to be reserved for another 
occasion, because they are in the main dependent upon 
stock-'raising and grass, while our attention was being 
chiefly directed to arable land farming. In North 
Yorkshire, though there is still plenty of land under 
the plough in the broad plain through which runs the 
Great North Road, it is grass land that Alls the eye, 
grass in comparatively small flelds surrounded b^ tall 
bridges. It is also a cattle country ; and the most 
striking feature of the district is the hi^h general level 
of excellence attained by the ordinary farmer’s stock, 
as it is seen without selection in travelling or at any 
of the local fairs and markets. In the Midlands and 
in the south many fanners keep high-class stock, even 
if they do not breed pedigree animals; but a large 
proportion of their neighbours seem to possess nothing 
but misfits, and are content to try to fatten or to milk 
any kind of cross-bred. To look at the asseihUage in 
the weekly market in one of the smkUer towns, it ht 
imd to believe that one is in the country which dahnt 
to be the gm&t fiountain-head of putt-bred stodi^ so 
ama and unhnproved is the eeaen^ average oi the 
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Cftttle displajiTed. Much of this must he set down to 
tluk dairy farmers, specially the smaller men who are 
so numerous near the towns; they buy their milch 
cows where they can find them, irrespective of breed ; 
and any kind of bull is used^ so that a constant stream 
of calves bred anyhow are being put in circulation and, 
with the present dearth of store cattle, get reared to 
maturity. But in North Yorkshire the pure-bred 
Shorthorn reigns supreme, the old type, which is a 
good all-round farmer’s beast and hard to beat either 
as a producer of milk or of beef. We were indeed 
nearing the ancestral home of the Shorthorns ; for it 
was at Ketton and at Barmston, just across the river 
in Durham, that the brothers Colling, working along 
Bakewell’s lines with the local cattle, evolved the 
modern Shorthorns, or Durhams, as they are still 
called over a great part of the world. After the 
Collings’ time, Bates and Booth gave their names to 
the two leading strains of Shorthorns ; and Bates 
belonged to Kirklevington in Cleveland, while the 
Booths lived near Northallerton. Over /all tMs 
country, from Thirsk north to Darlington,' and on to 
Durham and beyond, the descendants of these great 
stocks stood nearly knee-deep in the ample grass 
the dripping summer of 19 lo, and we hardly saw a 
bad one among them. 

Durham and the southern part of Northun&b<»'lam3 
are counties of violent contrasts, so rapidly does |>fi« 
exchange purely pastoral or agricultural country &ir 
densely populated colliery areas or that still more dreaijr 
land where the coal has been won and fanning is hefaig 
resumed in a half-hearted way. The surface of tbe 
country is covered pretty deeply by glacial dkffhi; bttl 
as they resemble in nature tte underlying tonkB of 
die coal measures, they give rise to compamtively poof 
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sdls, which ai« mostly kqpt In grass. Round the e^ 
of the industrial districts of the north small df%' 
farmit^ on grass land prevails; there is an* immediate 
and steady market for milk, and the cmiditioos pro- 
duce just the kind of little farmer, doing most of his 
work with his own hands, who can make a living out 
of a few cows on comparatively poor land. 

Farther back from the towns Northumbria' possesses 
an energetic race of larger farmers; but there is no 
great area of arable land until the northern part of the 
county is reached beyond Alnwick. There a belt of 
land lies near the coast, a belt marked roughly by the 
North-Eastern Railway and the high-road, which is 
mostly under the plough, and shows some of the finest 
management in the country. The broad valley which 
extends from Alnwick to Wooler, and thence along 
the course of the Till to Tweedside, partakes of the 
same character. The best of the land is rather on 
the light side, distinctively sheep and barley land ; but 
the soils are very variable, for the glacial drifts do not 
preserve any definite type for many miles, or even 
acres, together. The country slopes gently to the sea, 
but is diversified by the deeply cut stream courses on 
the one hand and by occasional ridges of old moraine 
matter, fin’ming narrow and steep-sided uncultivated 
banks called " kames,” out of which gravel and boulders 
can be dug. OtUbr sudden banks run for miles across 
country roughly from west to east ; these are the dikes 
of basdt which stretch like a spider’s web from the old 
volcano in Mull across Scotland and the north of 
England, sometimes enlarging into masses of basalt 
rock like the ^eat crags on which the castles of 
B|uaibui|^ and Dunstanbui^h are built. In this distri|;t 
dbe farms run large, from 400 to 800^ acres; and ^ 
fkrming is in the hands of well-to|do meoj 
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d( whom own the land they cultivate^ but all have 
catHtal at command and .farm high both for crops and 
stock. 

As a rule, a strict four-course rotation is followed, 
especially upon the lighter classes of land ; but oats 
often take the place of wheat, and in alternate shifts 
trefoil is grown instead of rye grass and red clover. 
The bulk* of the root crop consists of swedes, but both, 
mangolds and turnips are extensively grown ; potatoes, 
however, do not become common until the Border has 
been crossed. The swedes as a rule are partly drawn 
off to feed the cattle in the yards and stalls, and 
partly left on the land to be eaten off by sheep for the 
benefit of the succeeding crop. With the large head 
of stock kept, both cattle and sheep, and the length of 
time during which the grass land can yield them no 
nutriment in the cold northern winters, the swede crop 
becomes of very special importance ; and every effort 
is made to secure a large one. We were, in fact, 
getting far enough north for big crops of swedes and 
turnips ; in the south and east of England the average 
yield of swedes and turnips is no more than^ 1 1 tons 
per acre, but it rises in Northumberland to over 
1 5 tons, and higher still in some of the north-eastern 
counties of Scotland. The larger crop is cbtefly due 
to the earlier sowing that is posrible in northern 
latitudes and the more equable and ^xmtinupui growth 
in the cooler summers. The roots are^ven di the 
farmyard manure, together with a considerable diesi^g 
of artificials, chiefly as a rule superphosphate^ tfaotiig^ 
the prevalence of “ finger and toe " in the district has 
of late years led to a considmble replacemcnit of the 
.latter fertilizer by basic slag. Much of the land is |n 
need of liming; but tiiough the practice tiaed to be 
universal, as may be seen frmn tiie numeroiM dbused 
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limdcilns along tiie outcrops of the bands of Ume* 
stone whkh are comnKm in the carboniferous rocks of 
Northumberland, it has been far too much n^^ected 
for the last half-century, to the detriment of the 
fertility and health of the land. The mmiures that are 
applied for the root crops' do duty for the rest of the 
rotation; indeed, when any large proportion of the 
svedes is eaten off with cake and com, the land 
becomes too rich for the succeeding barley ; even the 
wheat and oats are often laid when the sheep have 
previously been grazing on the seeds for some time. 
The barldys grown are nearly all of the wide-eared 
type, though these sorts have the disadvantage in this 
expoMd district of a long weak neck, which sometimes 
leads to a large proportion of the heads being broken 
off by a gale near harvest-time. With a fine September, 
however, bold barley of exceptional weight per bushel 
is produced along this coast ; though the summers are 
never very warm, the proximity of the sea causes an 
equable growth, and -the longer duration of the northern 
daylight in summer also makes for increased assinula- 
tion and plumper grain. 

But though the land is mmnly un^er the plough, 
and though the corn crops and especially the barlqr 
are conaidoable factors in the income of the fitrm, 
live stock form the mainstay of the agriculture of the 
districts Several kinds of sheep are to be seen : the 
CheWots art the breed of the country, and though 
they are properly grass-land sheep, as theh name 
indicates of mountain origin, they come down on to. 
the turnips in winter to be fattened. Elegant little 
sbe^, with white faces and characteristkally cocked* 
eax$, th^ are active animals, moving with 
grace ; tihey may earily be fiuniliit to Londoni^ 
because in many seasons Cheviots a4 bfOOili ddidi 
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to eat off the grass In the purks^ and in forty^l^ 
hours may exchange the Fells for Kensington Gardens. 

Soon after Bakewell's improved Leicesters had 
become famous, rams of that breed were brought up 
Into the north of England ; and by repeated crossing 
on the native sheep, probably unimproved Cheviots, a 
new race of Leicesters was evolved, differing only to 
a trivial extent from the parent breed In appearance 
if not in constitution, but nowadays distinguished as 
“ Border Leicesters.” These are very widely dis- 
tributed over Northumberland and the south of 
Scotland, though they require the arable land and are 
not suited to the rough hill-sides on which the Cheviots 
flourish. A still more recent introduction are the 
Oxford Downs, of which during the last thirty years 
or so several flocks have been established in the 
dbtrict, so that the Oxford Down rams make a con- 
siderable figure at the great ram sale held at Kelso 
every September. The Oxfords are probably the 
largest of all the Down breeds, though they are bred 
in the Border country somewhat finer and smaller than 
in their native shires, the flocks having in many cases 
been built up on a foundation of Cheviot and Leicester 
blood ; again, the Oxfords are essentially sheep of tlui 
arable land, and must be well fed and quickly growit 
to be profitable. 

But perhaps the most numerous shec^p tO the j^fistrict 
are cross-breds by Leicester rams on Cheviot ewes.^ 
These cross-breds are very uniform in type and might 
almost be r^arded as a distinct breed, because th^ 
are very commonly bred together for another genera- 
tion, or the ewes are again crossed with a Leke^tat 
ram. In a general way it is recognized that cress* 
l»eds possess a vigour that neither of tiwe pimEmti 
shows ; but nothing further than a first oms is tmmlly 
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beoMiie in the «c«oiui generatifli wliat m 
nowadays call Menddtan sc^pt^tion begins to set In 
and the prc^ny become diverdiiol, throwing l»dc to 
all sorts of combinations of the charactors of the 
parents. That these second crosses of the Cheviot 
Border Leicester breeds do not so segregate seems to 
show that there must be a very strong Chevtot founda^" 
tion in the Border Leicester. 

We were still in the country of Shorthorns, and 
went to see one of the famous herds ; but it would 
require a specialist to make intelligible the excellences 
of the great bulls which were paraded one by one — 
magnificent beasts, docile with much showing, and 
amenable to the hints of the stockman, who knew well 
how to get them to stand to the best advantage. 
Our host had a famous run of white bulls — and white 
Shorthorn bulls have a special value, because when 
used on the black Galloway cattle they get the “ blue 
greys," which are perhaps the most highly esteemed 
of all cross-breds for butchers’ purposes. The cattle 
were all housed in a style that would seem luxurious 
to the south country or even the Norfolk farmer ; for 
perhaps the most striking feature cf Northumbrian 
farming to a stranger is the magnitude and excellence 
of the farm buildings — great blocks of well-built stone 
structures, dominated by a very factory-like chimney. 
Every northern l^arm has a small boiler, which supplies 
steam to the engine for chaffcutting, pulping, etc., and 
also for cooking or steaming foods ; the boiler is fixed 
and possesses a substantial chimney, forming a distinct 
feature in the landscape, while a great dovecot almost 
equally tall is a not infrequent accompaniment For alt 
the substantial character of the buildings and the $klU: 
Of the farming, rents did not run as high in this part 
of N<»thumberland as might have be|n expected^ 
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av(in^l!ed firoiH 18s. to 25s. an acre. But the land is not 
. rfch — some of it indeed is yeiy poor — ^there are no lar^fe 
markets very close, and labour is highly paid, for the 
Northumbrian hind stands at the head of the* agri- 
cultural wage-earners. The farms had mostly been in 
the same hands for many ^ears, in some cases for 
generations, and none were to be let Taking into 
consideration the rents paid for the class of land, the 
climate, and the high wages, only a determined and 
skilful race of farmers could attain the prosperity of 
which we saw so many signs. 



XVIII 

THE SUPREMACY OF THE LOTHIANS 

Even the most agriculturally minded of travellers must 
find his soul touched to other issues as he nears the 
Border. As one travels by the North Road, away on 
the left the Cheviot lifts it shapely height ; nearer still 
lies Flodden Field ; on the right the foam -encircled 
Faroes, with their memories of Grace Darling, break 
the loneliness of the summer sea ; and then the road 
dips down to run for several miles close to the expanse 
of sand or shallow bay, according to the tide, beyond 
which lies the Holy Isle. Soon afterwards one passes 
over the long bridge of Berwick, and still remains out- 
side Scotland for a mile or two, although the Tweed has 
been cro.ssed But, once embarked In Berwickshire, 
some subtle change begins to creep over the look of 
the cottages, until by the time the Lotbians are reached 
the Englishman can conclude from sight alone that he 
has lefk behind his own country. 

The farming that we saw by the wayside was good* 
and it steadily improved with the character of the land 
as we got farther north, until a few miles short of 
Dunbar we reached what is without doubt the most 
highly-farmed district in Britain — ^indeed, in the whale 
world. This favoured district occupies a compazathd^ 
small area on either tJde of Dunbar | and the liadM 
land of all is a thin strip to die east, |ot a mlk 
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between the coast and the nulway. The soils ate red 
and sandy, mixed with a good deal of stone ; they are 
really drift, soils, resting chiefly on an outcrop of the 
limestone near the shore ; but they have been derived 
in the main from the Old Red Sandstone which forms 
the country rock a little farther inland. Chemically 
speaking, there is nothing special about the soils; 
physically they are light easily working loams, with 
a large proportion of sand particles but containing 
enough clay to give them substance and water-holding 
capacity. While they would be valuable soils any- 
where, their special excellence is largely due to the 
way they are adapted to the climate prevailing in East 
Lothian, where the springs are late and it is important 
to have a soil warming up quickly; where also the 
summers are cool, so that little danger attaches to soils 
like these, which would suffer from drought under 
hotter conditions. A really dry summer is not desired 
on the best of these Dunbar soils, whereas many of the 
finest soils farther south never display their superiorly 
to such a marked degree as in a parching season.. 

We paid a visit to the farm of Mr. James of 

East Bams, near Dunbar — a farm so well k*»Own to 
agriculturists, not only in Great Britain but fipom beyond 
the sea, that we may be pardoned for mentlQaiiilg it by 
name. Before the wave of depre^ion in toe *aevarttoi 
and 'eighties of the last centuiy, East»Lototan ^^rming 
was a model to the whole world, and the iannhouscss 
were filled with gentlemen’s sons who came to leam’ 
practical agriculture at its best. Few districts, how- 
ever, were more heavily hit by the fall in prit^ ; toe 
production was planned on a scale too high to be pro- 
fitable under the changed conditions ; and df the llKtt 
who then were the pride of Scotch firming way few 
are now left in the district Mr. twiweyelv 
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rratnains, and shows how the old>time perfection in 
handling the »)il and keeping the land clean, wfaidi 
has almost passed awajr, may be so combined with 
modem improvements as to make high farming still 
profitable. His extensive farm lies for some distance 
on ddier side of the high-road and runs down to the 
shore; throughout it carries the red sandy sml with 
-stones and fragments of limestone which we have 
already described. The fields are large and divide 
by stone walls ; hedges mean both waste of land and 
perpetual sources of weeds. In these fields we found 
the crop growing as well right up to the wall as in the 
middle of the field, and one had to look about in order 
to find a weed at all. The w’hole of the land was 
under the plough, being much too costly to be left in 
grass ; and the leading crop was potatoes, which are 
taken every third year over the whole area. Of all 
main-crop potatoes, Dunbar " red soils ” command the 
highest price in the market, often standing at los. per 
ton above the pi ice of Lincoln and other w'arp-growm 
produce; and this reputation has prevailed for more 
than a genontion, back to the days of the famous 
Dunbar “ Regents." At the time of oiS visit no variety 
was special to the district ; “ Dates,” “ Factors,” and 
“ British Queens,” then uraning in popularity, “ Lang- 
worthys,” " Evergoods,” and “ King Edwards ” were 
grown ^bout Disbar as elsewhere. But the Dunbar 
potato possesses a pink attractive skin, and has the 
special excellence of not turning black even when 
cooked up for a second time after it has once been 
allowed to go cold. This is a property greatly prizc»l 
by hotel and restaurant keepers ; in any wholesale 
potato market you will see on the to|i of each bag a 
few samples of boiled but cold, potatoes, in (ndet to 
show how well they maintain their whiteness, and al « o 
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character of the flesh, whether fiouiy or^waxjr. 
The stqperiority of the Dunbar potato seems to be doe 
to the adjustment of soil to climate, which results in 
an equable growing period, free from pauses caus«i by 
heat or drought, and prolonged considerably into the 
autumn without excessive moisture or sudden cold, for 
the proximity of the sea maintains an even temperature, 
The rotation that was being followed began with a 
crop of potatoes, then the land was divided between 
wheat and turnips ; in the wheat clover and lye grass 
were sown, while the turnips were followed by barley 
— a wide-eared variety. In the following year the 
whole field went into potatoes, again to be divided 
between wheat and turnips in the following year, but 
on the alternate halves of the field, the wheat being 
again succeeded by seeds and the turnips by barley. 
Thus in six years were taken two crops of potatoes, 
one of wheat, and one of barley, all sold away ; also 
one crop of seeds hay and one of turnips, part of which 
was also not infrequently sold. Oats were not grown 
to any large extent — ^just enough to feed the horses m 
the place. To the potatoes were given all the^fartp-* 
3mrd manure made on the farm : but this would* mtl 
supply nearly enough, so very large quantities wcte 
bought from Edinburgh. * / ^ 

Other potato growers in the district Mn rather|[||h 
inclined to u.se so much farmyard mttnure, f g yjn g it 
deteriorates the quality of the produce ; and thtgr follow 
a diflerent rotation, in which potatoes come only once 
in six years. Swedes are followed by barley, in whiidi 
clover is sown to be cut for bay in the third year, IM 
in the fourth to be grazed by* sheep receiving cake and 
corn. Having thus considerably enriched the land 
the growth of clover, and also by the food pvetl to Iht^ 
sheep, a crop of potatoes is taken without ai^ fan|a<* 
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yard fdanure but with 7 cwt or 8 cwt per acre of 
artifidal fertilizer; finally a crop of pate cranpletes tire 
six years’ rotation. This course, as will be seen, pro- 
duces much less saleable material than Mr. Hope’s ; it 
is suited to« poorer and less expensive land. But on 
either system very heavy crops are grown ; the initia] 
cultivation is deep, and the later working of the sofl, 
especially the earthing up, k very thorough ; until Iqr 
the banning of August a man stands v.'aist-deep in 
the vigorous potato haulm. It is no uncommon thing 
to hear of ;^30 an acre being given for the standing 
crop, the buyer taking all risks in addition to the cost 
of lifting the tubers. Of course, this is by no means 
clear profit, for, in addition to rent, cultivation, and 
manure, one or two sprayings have to be done, and a 
change of seed from some later district has to be 
brought in every other year or so. There k, however, 
a margin of profit. The potato is the mainstay of tiie 
farming, and without it the high rents could not be 
paid. Very little stock was kept on the farm, a fiying 
.flock was brought in to eat off the turnips, and bullocks 
werg. fattened throughout the winter in order to get the 
straw trampled down ; but both processes were regarded 
by Mr. Hope as of doubtful profit, to be avoided if 
the roots and straw could be otherwise dk- 

Th« farm depended on its cre^s, and finer crops, 
hot only of potatoes but of corn and turnips also, no 
man could hope to see ; six quarters of wheat and e^t 
quarters of barley to the acre were expected. It is 
difificult to set down the jmpression of uniform ridihess 
and absance of waste of all kinds, of ]^erfect utiUzhtitel 
oX the land, which was conveyed 1^ this ilafsh; 
Indeed, it needs to be farmol to> something near 
petfiretion in order to earn tine rent |with it is 
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chiai^ed, up to 90s. par acr^ the most highly raited 
arable land in the United Kingdom — ^probably in the 
world Of course there are acres under market- 
gardening or fruit which command even a higher 
rental, but nowhere else could 800 acres be found in 
one block at such a price. The general average of the 
good land in the Dunbar country was let at about 
70s. an acre; but the favoured land only forms a 
narrow strip, and immediately above it on the lower 
slopes of the hills the rents rapidly fall to 40s. or so. 
Even then the rents are high for the class of land ; 
and the I^thian farmer has been heard to argue that 
the poor farming which is but too common in the south 
of England has been encouraged by the low scale of 
rents prevailing, and that higher rents are desirable in 
order to force men to make the land produce more. 
But this is not likely to be a popular doctrine — among 
farmers. Nor was labour cheap in the Lothians ; 
the Scotchman who remains on the land demands to 
be well housed and paid on much the same scale as 
the man who goes into the towns : but then Jie wiU 
give you value for your money, which che^ labour 
often fails to do. Our host was a believer In married 
men who would desire to remain on the £u’m, but then 
he considered that profit always came from tfie good ’ 
things; good farming, good seed, good manures Itad 
always paid him best. It is noteworthy that these 
large Lothian farms are all of them rented, th<nig||, 
they have remained in the same family for generations. 
It needs a large capital to work them propwly, and ^s ,: 
can all be put into the business when the fanner if 
renting, provided he is reasonably secure of hif tenme, 
as he always has been in the Lothians. 

The good land was divide into large farms ; 
hddings did not exist upon it, nor in all prt^miy 
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could they psfy the rent that would be dematuSed, 
because no small holder could hope to rival the {dtdb 
of productiveness to which the land has been raised on 
the present system.. Much as we had heard of the 
excellence of the Lothian farming, what we saw of it 
justified every encomium* ; we had not imagined that 
the management of arable land could reach sudi 
perfection, even with every advantage of , soil and 
climate. Possibly it is not the most instructive lesson 
ground, for it is only in a few places that the most 
perfect can be also the most profitable method of 
agriculture. 



XIX 

NORTHERN FRUIT-GROWING 

The fine arable farming of the Lothians by no means 
ended at Dunbar ; all the way into Edinburgh and 
along the shores of the Firth beyond much the same 
class of agriculture was to be seen, but the soils are 
more diversified and their cultivation never attained the 
pitch of excellence that characterizes the red lands of 
Dunbar. Across the Firth into Fife again some very 
well-managed land was to be seen, but the surface & 
somewhat rugged, the moorland is never far away, and 
cultivation cannot extend to any great height above 
sea level. With the poorer land grass begaa to be 
more prominent and stock contributed a larger abate 
to the farmer’s returns, even when they did not become 
the leading feature of the farm. The best cd the 
arable farming is to be found in die alluvial valleys, 
particularly in the comparatively broad strath adlidh 
extends from Cupar to the sea. fn Perlbshire the 
agriculture is also of a very advanced type ; there are 
two well-defined areas of arable farming, the Catse of 
Gowrie — an alluvial fiat of somewhat heavy soil alotig < 
the head of the estuary of the Tay — and Stradunt;^ 
— ^the wide valley that runs from Perth to MontrtMNt 
with the SMlaw Hills on one hand and the Ibothlfit 
the Grampians on the other. We were tatam to im 
<Hie or two important farms, and, though each jp*! 

jjiS 
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had naturally lus ovum views and his methods of 
turning the land to profit, certain featuns were common 
to the whole district. The standard rotation>was a six 
course as follows : — potatoes, wheat, turnips, barley, 
seeds, oats, but on most of the farms the seeds are 1^ 
down for two or three yea.Ts, the land being kept in 
grass longer as it becomes heavier and more elevated. 
Wheat and barley not infrequently gave place to oats, 
so that the acreage under oats was three or four times 
that given up to wheat and barley together, while 
there was at least twice as much barley as wheat* 
Barley, especially towards the Forfarshire end of 
Strathmore, is of excellent quality, and though the 
comparatively late har/est rarely permits it to attain the 
brightness of the best malting samples, the distillers 
have provided a very good market for it until within the 
last year or two. 

The chief money' - making crop was, however, 
potatoes; th<^» sell well locally, and possess also a 
special value for seed ; most of the large English and 
Lothian potato growers obtain their seed from this 
district, where also are situated one or two well-known 
raisers of new varieties. All farm produce, however, 
commands very good prices in Scotland, and this 
adv^sntage in the local markets is itself almost enough 
to account for the superiority of the rents to those 
prevailing for the *ame class of land in England. On 
the heaviest soil in the Carse of Stirling and Gowrie 
potatoes are not grown ; some of the land has to be 
bare fallowed, but not to the extent that was usual 8 
generation ago. All over the district, but particularly 
in the Carse, meadows of pure Timothy grass are laid 
doum, a practice that one does not see farther soutihj 
tte Timothy is allowed to stand for three or fbtii; 
years and has the great advantage of obndng to cttt 1^ 
10 
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IMe lat^ than the (wdinary growtii of seedr cM' 
meadow hay. Although it was early August hay* 
making was going on, and everywhere we saw in the 
fields, as indeed we had seen from Durham north* 
wards, the hay still outside but gathered into inkes, 
ii. huge cocks holding about a ton of hay. In this 
northern climate hay- making is a much more difficult 
matter than it is farther south, and a farmer is 
generally content to get his grass into pike long before 
it would be fit to carry and build into rick. Once in 
pike the material heats a little and completes its curing 
and drying ; it is also safe from the weather, and thp 
farmer is able to leave it in the field and get on with 
his com harvest, often only leading home his hay after 
the first snows have fallen harmlessly on the pikes, 
la some cases, especially where a field is much sheltered 
by a wood, it is the custom to use drying racks for the 
com ; a season like 1 908 taught many farmers the 
value of this practice. Beans are not grown to any 
large extent, but a leguminous crop that we saw, for 
the first time was “ masblum,” a mixed crqp pf 
and beans, or, as we saw it on one farm, any and 
every quick-growing leguminous plant — bamas, pcwa, 
.vetches, and clover. As with the dredge com referrod 
to earlier, the mixture certainly seemed tO yidd a 
greater bulk of fodder than any of ft# cofssdtuenli 
sq>arately, and it is particularly prized by the <||jfyaia| 
in the towns, the provision of green fodder for viiioQi 
fa a leading feature on many of the (arms of tJn 
Lothians, Fife, Perth, and Forfar. Farms were to ha 
found which sold off everything they produced, tuild|iiO 
and straw as well as hay and green meat, but toil I# 
only possiUe in the immediate neighbourhood of ft. 
town. Some of the fanners kept dairy heidl toaw* 
selves, but in the cast of Scotland the custom of town 
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dailfes seemed to be more {ffenmleot The stock- 
ke^ng varied very much widi individual tastes. We 
were approaching the region of the ft^bous Sc(M^ 
Shorthm and Aberdeen-Angus tweeders, but 
when men were not raising the highest clads of ped%iM 
stock many had found that it was more profitable w 
breed for themselves, even if they did nofr'sell as stored 
but finished off their beasts. “Let the other fools 
make dear beef," said one prominent fai-mer ; " give me 
the first end of the business where the profit lies, and 
where I meet with no foreign competition." This, 
however, was by no means the general opinion; the 
majority of farmers fattened bought stores, either 
locally raised or Irish bred, and in Aberdeen, a little 
farther north, the production of the very finest beef is 
the cardinal feature of farming. But there the turnip 
crops are famous for their magnitude and feeding 
qudity ; tbae,too, as a natural consequence, the feeling 
against the interdiction of the import of store cattle 
from Canada is at its strongest A good many sheep 
are kept, and of late years many farmers have made a 
speciid business of raising fat lambs asiaarly as possible, 
Border Ixkesters form the favourite br^ing stock, 
and on one farm we saw some beautiful examples of 
these symmetrical sheep which had just returned with 
honour from otw of the local shows, in company vnith 
some ii||g»ificentiAberdeen- Angus cattle. They, above 
all other breeds of cattle, seem to realise the breeder's 
ideal of concentrating the greatest amount of ftesh on 
to the most valuable parts of the carcase. 

One ccmld not fidl to be struck by the energy and 
iatdl%efice displayed in the mixed ferming eff this 
distiict of Scr^dami. It does not,slx>w tim .ri^porons 
sjrstem of die wold fimning, nor tie speehtetton 
. disth^giih^ some <rf the |est 
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dbewhere ; its features are rather an enlightened 
opportunism and adaptation to the distinctly difficult 
conditions of soil and climate that prevail. 

Perthshire does, however, possess one very special 
agricultural industry, that is, the growth of small fruit 
— strawberries, to a certain extent, but more particularly 
raspberries — which is to be found in small patches all 
over Strathmore, but centres chiefly round Blairgowrie 
and Coupar Angus, in which district there are nearly 
2000 acres under this form of cultivation. In Forfar- 
shire, Kirriemuir, which is better known to the world 
as Thrums, is also becoming an important centre. 
Perthshire, indeed, grows four-fifths of all the rasp- 
berries in Scotland and about one-seventh of the 
strawberries, Lanark being the chief centre for the 
latter fruit. The industry is of very recent origin. 
Although strawberries have long been grown in Blair- 
gowrie, the present wholesale production of raspberries 
has developed within the last twenty-five years or less, 
and has b^n largely due to the organizing abilities of 
Mr. J. M. Hodge, of Blairgowrie. 

The most interesting feature of the raspbciTy 
growing is the co-operative form it is taking. A land 
company buys a large farm or estate on siutaMe land, 
and does all the preliminary work dkuldng and 
planting, including the erection of the virn-wCMdc on to 
which the canes are trained, expending thus abept 
an acre before the fruit comes into bearing. The Umd 
is then let to the growers at rents of £4 or £$ ill 
acre, the company contracting to supply labour for 
picking and to market the crop. In July and AugUirt 
a small army of pickers are needed, and they are hoiHNtNi 
in large ranges of dormitories, built at some convenkhit 
centre, with kitchens, mess, and meeting roomt ids* 
tached. The pickoa pay a shilling a week for tWlf 
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accf^modation, and they obtain tbeir food fitm. the 
cental kitchens at extremely, low prices, just cakulated 
to cover the cost of production and attendsoice. In the 
main, the pickers are women and children drawn frcan 
the poorer classes of the lai^e towns, but the arrange- 
ments for their housing and feeding are now so good 
that a much more respectable class is drawn upon, and 
many people who are in nowbe dependent upon casual 
earnings take their summer holiday in the open air 
raspberry picking. The conditions are not unlike those 
of hop Joking, but the business is far more highly 
oiganized by the establishment of the dormitory system 
and the provision of meals. Of course, hop picking is 
of very long standing, and has grown up slowly along 
traditional and somewhat haphazard lines. The novelty 
of the raspberry gathering, its longer duration, and the 
severer climate call for a more elaborate organization. 
The Blaiigowrie raspberries go chiefly for preserving ; 
a small proportion are sold for table fruit, but the bulk 
is packed straightaway into half-hundredweight barrels 
fmr the jam factories. At intervals along the side of 
the road platforms are erected with a Weighing machine. 
A foreman weighs the pickers’ buckets as they come in, 
and pays in cash at the rate of a halfpenny per pound ; 
he emptfes the buckets into the barrels, which lator in 
the day are co^ected by a service of motmr lorries. 
Each grower is afterwards credited with his produce at 
the current rates. 

For a time the raspberry has bear extremely pro- 
fitable ; very large crops can be grown, four tor» an acre 
were spoken of as common, and prices were up to ^^30 
a ton, but in 1908 and 1909 they fell to somethl^ 
like £to a ton, and though they, in I910, reooveiod a. 
good deal, it is questionabte if the lupply is not tifrf 
ginning to be hi excess. Moreover, | is by no BMniw 
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certain that the veiy heavy yields can be mafntidnecL 
In Kent a ton per acre is a very fair crop ; and though 
the raspberry is naturally a northern plant, some of its 
luxuriance may be due to the fact that it is bang 
grown on new land for the first time. So far little or 
no manure has been needed, though the soil is a thin 
gritty red or black moorland, by no means rich nor 
highly esteemed for general farming. It seems almost 
inevitable that as time goes on the raspberry growas 
will begin to experience some of the troubles that fruit 
growers meet with elsewhere, diseases will set in, and 
the big crops will only be obtainable at a greater ex- 
penditure of labour and manure. To an outsider the 
dangerous feature about the industry is its dependence 
upon a single crop; in the meantime, however, the 
Perthshire raspberry growing is a remarkable example 
both of intensive cultivation and of the collective farm- 
ing of a number of small men which many people desire 
to see widely spread throughout Great Britain. 



XX 

GENERAL IMPRESSIONS IN 1910 

At Perthshire our pilgrimage had perforce to be deter* 
ftiined ; we had set out to get a rapid surv^ of tte 
arable farming of the country, but though many im- 
portant districts yet remained unvisited, our own 
harvest now claimed attention. The early potato- 
growing in Ayrshire, the intensive cultivation of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, the mixed farming in Shropshire, 
the corn-growing of the Midlands, and tte market- 
gardening of Bedfordshire should all have a place in a 
survey of even the arable farming of Great Britain, but 
could not be attempted on that occasi^ 

Ours had been a rapid sur\'ey, so rapid that any 
writing about it can only be justified by the fact that 
singly or collectively we possessed a considerable 
measure of previous acquauntance with most of the 
districts visited, |rhich gave us some power of arriving 
at a general impression on seeing county aftm coiin^ 
in quick succesmon. 

What, perhaps, we had hardly been prepared for was 
the great variety presented by British fuming and the 
diverrity of ^ methods that are practised. Great 
Britain is not a very large country, and the vuiattottt 
of climate mid soil which occur wi^^ its limits fn^ht 
be coraddered triflii^ by m«n accttsto|ied to oontinnital 
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ftreas, yet every few miles of our journey we found 
ourselves in a totally diff^nt country from a farming 
point of view. This indicates that the British farmer 
has learnt, partly by old tradition, partly by his personal 
skill, to adapt his methods very nicely to his particular 
environment, whether of soil, dr of markets, or of climate. 
One sometimes felt inclined to disagree with the local 
practices, which a wider experience of other districts 
might have taught the farmer to modify with advan- 
tage ; but one cannot be too difhdent in advancing 
such opinions, so great is the value of tradition and 
experience in the workaday matters of agriculture. 
This diversity of British farming has been very im- 
perfectly reported ; many of the systems in vogue have 
not yet reached the text-books, and are little known 
outside their own districts, though they deserve serious 
economic study, and will doubtless receive it as the 
agricultural colleges grow in strength and the members 
of their staff obtain more leisure for personal investiga- 
tion. Indeed, such examination of local systems mif'ht 
easily lead to a most instructive method of teacMi^^' 
what we might call " Comparative Agricultuir.” 

But if the methods of British agriculture are very 
diverse, they s<»med uniformly to be meeting with a very 
fair measure of success, for one could not but conclude 
that the industry as a whole was in a prosperous condition 
and had healthily and stably recoverfd from tl|e great 
depression that lay upon it as recently as fifteen yeatf 
earlier. Our views were doubtless coloured by the feet 
that we almost inevitably saw one of the leading ferRMani 
in each district we visited, and, again, did not meet wiljl 
the number of other men who from lack of butliHiei 
aptitude or some initial handicap were still stmgn^iflg 
desperately to make both ends meet Still, we <»|i* 
eluded that farming was in a good way and wH 
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yielding a to return upon the capita! embarked in 
it, though it was never likely to lead to a fortune. Of 
this prosperity the best external evidence was that we 
could very rarely hear of any farms to be let, while in 
every part of the country the good farms were bespoken 
long before they came into the market Rents, too, 
were rising ; we heard over and over again of re-letting 
at an increased figure, especially where the farms had 
been put up for competition. We even heard of one 
or two cases of rent having been raised on a sitting 
tenant, and no landlord or agent would incur the un- 
pr^ularity of such an action unless he had very solid 
grounds for supposing that it was justified. Next, it 
was noticeable that nearly all the advanced and skil> 
fully adapted farming we saw was being done by tenants. 
Large tenant farming has for the last century or more 
been the special characteristic of British agriculture; 
under this method has been built up our supremacy 
in production per acre and in live stock, and to-day it 
still seems the most effective form of dealing with the 
bmd <m a wholesale scale. As a system it offers many 
points for criticism ; it is often illogksil, but its prime 
justification is that it works well, when the landlords 
and tenants are such as we find them in this country. 
In the majority of cases the tenant stands entirely tut 
the side of the landlord and backs him politically and 
privately, however contrary their interests may 9 ,ppcax 
to be. We heard but rarely of cases of injustijce or 
oppression, and when they did arise it was geiM^aHy 
over game. For example, we heard of one landlord vbo 
had threatened to turn a tenan^out if he did not taJce 
his fowls off the stul^les and thus leave the shed com 
for' the partridges. In the south and east of Etm^and 
the game somerimes are allowed to b>teriere serloiti^ 
with the farming. 
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We found little desire on the part of the large 
forma* to become his own landlord ; he wanted all 
his capital to put into his business. Occasionally 
we met with a farmer who had been driven to purchase 
his farm because the estate had been sold and his 
business would have suOercd too seriously from a 
change, but in most cases he was paying as much 
or more than his previous rent as interest on the 
mortgage, besides having put down a portion of the 
price in hard cash. Even when land can be bought 
outright at 20 years’ purchase it can rarely be mort- 
gaged at less than 4 I per cent., which leaves only 
i per cent for materials, for repairs, and any 
other allowances which dip deeply into the landlord's 
pocket. Above all, in bad times the mortgi^[ee 
presses for payment, when the landlord will wsdt 
because he can trust the character of his tenant foli 
measure the inevitable ups and downs in farmjpg 
that are brought about by the seasons. Even for small 
formers the same difficulties seem to be inherent ^In 
ownership: they are even increased by the fact that 
the small man will mortgage his land in ot’dor to 
acquire a little more — a proceeding ^wldch brings 
disaster as soon as times become bad. The eocmomic 
value of the landlord can be more than |itstiied fri 
the history of English farming, and we believe that 
he might more than ever establish his position to-day 
if he would take the opportunities leadership dial 
lie before him. As a class farmers are pnobaldy 
more disposed to take advice than they have 
beoi, but in social anc^ economic matters they ire WPjft 
little influenced by argument alone. Many qucadom 
of co-operative productimi and collective tradipg wlkii 4 
are now hmiging fire because they are all agidiiat ilfo 
individualist habit of mind of the British fanii«r irCiW , 
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move mpidlf if smne of the great landlorde, each in 
their own district, put themsdives at the head of a 
workable scheme. Of course if the landlord is to 
become the entrepreneur and organiztur of industry fw 
his tenantry, he will have to work at his task very 
seriously; good intentions alone have always proved 
harmful 

Naturally at that juncture one heard much about 
small holdings and the prospects of the new tenants 
who have been set on the land by recent l^islation. 
As might perhaps have been expected, the large 
farmers with whom we talked had very little belief 
in the future of the small holdings. Most of them 
held, and rightly enough so far as their own districts 
were concerned, that the large man with capital will 
get more out of the land than any small man possibly 
can.‘ Even with fruit and vegetables the capitalist's 
power of organizing labour, and his command of 
manures, his power of doing certain operations like 
Sfwaying, which are only cheap on a large scale, must 
mean a greater production per acre. But while the 
intensive large farmer can thus biSt the inten^ve 
small holder, there are many large farmers who never 
attempt to get the maximum profitable yield out of thdr 
land, but trust to skimming a small return oft a wkle 
area, and these are the men that from a natlcMial 
point ef view aie not doing thek duty by the land, 
but might prohtabiy be replaced by small occupien 
whp will be driven to get more out of the scdl in 
order to obtdn a living at all But tiiough the luge 
farmers did not agree with the small holding movi^ 
tnoit, were not unsympathetic. Many oi tibem 
admitted thore was an opening fmr a few meti tn 
meet kteal dmnands in their own ^tikta, whUi ol 
paxargn in e«vtaio places, Iflte ^ Isle ttle 
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small holder had been thoroughly tested, and was 
holding his own even under disadvantageous conditfons. 
Putting aside the inevitable proportion of failures due 
to deficiencies of character and business capacity, ail 
small holders are likely to suffer again when the next 
turn of bad times comes round, unless by that time 
some method of giving them co-operative credit has 
become firmly established. 

As a feature in the prosperity of the modem farmer 
we have put his adaptability to his conditions. In 
the main, the men who could not alter their system 
to meet the low prices prevailing only a few years 
ago have been shaken out of the industry, and tho 
most capable have survived to take advantage of the 
recent rise in prices. But though the best of Aese 
men still maintain the supremacy of British farming 
over that of any other country, nothing is more 
striking than the contrast between them and some 
of their neighbours. In every district we vitdted we 
found good and bad farmers close together, men |rho 
are earning good incomes on one side of the 
and on the other men who are always in 
who in many cases are only kept going thra tyh thft 
tolerance of their landlords. Sometimes a matt always 
manages to scrape his rent together, but he lives 
miserably, his farm is an eyesore and a source of 
weeds and infection to his neighbours. As* a rule 
these backward men are not unacquainted with the art 
of farming; they know how It should be done, and 
can be very critical of other people’s managenwnC 
especially of a college or county council farm near 
them. What they lack is determination, the abil% 
to organize their labour and to manage their business ; 
they are not ignorant but slipshod. We suppt^e it 
is the same in all businesses, the good and th^ bad 
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are mixed np togethor because both are inherent hi 
human nature, only the farmer’s mistakes lie patent 
to the eye of eveiy passer-by. It h in Scotland that 
one seems to find a high general level of farming; 
there not only are the good very good, but those at 
the bottom of the scale Sire still respectable farmers. 
This difference, of course, is partially racial, but we 
cannot fail to correlate it to some extent with the 
differences in education in the two countries, and by 
education we mean the general outlook of the man 
more than his technical instruction. We may fairly 
say that the ordinary farmer is a pretty good master 
of his craft ; he knows how to manage his land, he 
has an instinct for stock, and he gives very little 
away in the practical day-to-day management of his 
business. He is, however, very closely bound inside 
the routine of hb district, he has little acquaintance 
with the methods by which other people attain the 
same ends, and is impatient of even attempting to 
think whetiier he cannot introduce modiheations into 
hb own system. He is apt to rc^rd his style of 
farming as inevitable, sometliing thatvnature imposes 
upon him and that he ought not to attempt to alter. 
It b just this lack of flexibility of mind, this power 
to look abroad and consider hb business in a detached 
fashion as a whole, putting aside for the time detaib 
which ^ othemid^^ essential, that marks the imper- 
fection in the education of the farmer to-day. The 
same defects may be seen in his organizations for 
social and political purpCKses. As a rule the Chambers 
of Agriculture and Farmers’ Unions only draw in a 
small proportion of the farmers in each dbtrict ; their 
acticxi is often confused and unenlightened, and th^ 
by no means cany the political u^ht that the 
afriodtural party oug^t to possess. IVgain, we may 
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' Wut, in unresponsiveness of tibe Biitish agiicaltuiist 
to any co-operative schmes, the same lack of ap> 
^ociation of general ideas. For all these reasons we 
feel justified in concluding that the aver^S^ British 
farmer is not educated up to his position or his 
c^portunities ; but it is not ‘so much technical educa- 
cation that is lacking as an awakening to ideas, and 
that, probably, is more likely to come in the next 
generation from the general tuning-up of the country 
grammar schools than from the grow^ of agricultural 
colleges. Of course, we would not for a moment 
minimize the value of the work these latter bod^ 
have accomplished ; no one can fail to see the entire 
change in the attitude of the better farmers towards 
science and education during the last twenty years, 
and this change is most marked in the districts in 
touch with an energetic agricultural colU^; but 
still both die inclination and the ability to make use 
of the technical advanti^es provided by the £^[ricultaral 
college depend on the preliminary training of the 
grammar school and the mental attitude thit R 
creates. If we can only create that respect for the 
things of the mind which so markedly characterizes the 
Scandinavian agricultural community, to take perhaps 
the most striking example available, the BrhMi farmer 
need never fear the competition of the new countries. 
In one technical detail, also, the •British IpumeFs 
edocatimi is defective: he has never learnt a system 
of book-keeping adapted to the farm, a system wiabdi 
will show him the profit and loss on each brandh 
of his business— cattle raising, milk prodncifli;, crop, 
growing — instead of merely his indebtedness ije 
udse to A, B, and C with whom he trades. It |i hrit 
that die teaclMsrs of book-keepli^ have mvm plft 
such a system before him, but it is a proUem «lt; 
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sc|^]s ftltd coll<^;ai ought serious^ to take in hand, 
at^ it is a problem capable of solution. 

if by 1910 the farmer had succeeded iif leadjimting 
his position since the depression, toe omdition cd’ the 
labourer was still not satisfactory. It was true toat 
wages had risen to a level more on a par with those 
prevailing in the towns, but they were still low ; and 
toe difreren(x, coupled with toe excitement and com- 
panionship the town offers, will continue to draw the 
majority of the young men away from the land. On 
far too many of our farms la^ur b still being em- 
ployed wastefully. The farmer allows his men to 
work clumsily and slowly by hand rather than take 
the trouble to teach them labour-saving contrivances. 
Five men may be found receiving 1 5s. a week when 
the ideal to be aimed at should be two men earning 
30s. each and doing the same work with the help of 
machines. It is less, not more, labour we want on 
most of our farms, but then the labour should be of 
the best auid paid at rates competing with the wages of 
toe artisan. Not only higher wages are needed, but 
above all the agricultural labourer "Vants a bettor 
outlook; he is tempted to send his son away from 
the land, not so much for the immediate cash as 
the chance, however small, of mounting op the scale. 
It may be true timt not one boy in a hundred takes 
his opportunity, hut what thinking father in any class 
of the community but will give his son the off-chiuioe 
if he can ? If the small holding movement succectot, 
its greatest boon to the agricultural communis w 31 
be that it sets a chance of social adtimcement belxe 
toe agricultural labcmrer. 

We may critidie both labourer jknd fanner, wer 
iKuxietoiies even get angry with fwhat nmy aeeni, 
to be, todr wasto of oppmtnnities, |Nit if we lodk 
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i»ck, on the one hand, to the advances tiie former 
has made within the last generation and the way the 
industfy hiS taken a new lease of life since its 
iqpparently approaching extinction in the early 'nineties, 
and, cm the other hand, to the enormous improvements 
in the life of the villages m the last fifty years as 
measured by the early Victorian accounts of countiy 
life, then the situation becomes full of hope. British 
agriculture is not only alive but is advancing, and still 
provides the most stable and tenacious element in the- 
fibre of the nation. 



SECOND JOURNEY, 1911 


I 

THE VALE OF PEWSEY 

Ilf 1910 our farming pilgrimage lay through the 
southern and eastern counti^, and diversified as were 
the forms of agriculture we saw they had this in 
common, that they mainly depended upon the arable 
land. In the east the chief source of income is the 
sale of crops, and even where stock form a leading 
feature in the farming the sheep are fattened on the 
arable or the bullocks on the roots that are drawn off 
the land for the winter. In 1911 we determined to 
take the western route, whore we knfliw we should find 
systems of firming in which live stock on grass lan<f 
play the most important part 

The difference between east and west is very largely 
one of nainfall ; dbvation and contour count for some- 
thing, because on the more accidented w^tem side of 
our island lie the older rocks that had already been 
elevated and disturbed volcanic action before the 
sandstones, oolites, apd cretaceous formations which 
stretch across the Midlands were laid down on their 
flanks ; but tire chief &ctors are the extra five rw six 
inches rain and the softer airs wMch {»eva3 frcMn 
GloucqateraUre to Cumberland. Ilore nin, less 
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'^^poroEon, steeper surfaces to the cost c4 
' l^oUghland, but, on the .other hand, give rise to more 
certain and luxuriant grass, tempting the gras?^ to 
forgo the risks of cultivation. When the great 
depression came a generation ago it was the arable 
farming in the cast that was most hardly hit; com 
prices fell while wages tended to rise, whereas beef and 
milk continued to be profitable. As the Royal Com- 
mission afterwards reported, the gross returns on the 
arable farms fell to something like one-half of their 
former values, and most of the older farmers retired 
or ruined themselves before they learned to adapt tliieif 
methods to the new conditions. In the west, however, 
it was an easy process to lay down a few more fields 
to grass and to continue without any change of system 
or great reduction of rent. In consequence there has 
been less of a revolution among western r|ethods and 
western men ; grazing is an easy and conservative 
business compared to the management of ploughland, 
and the grass farmers have lived along without the 
violent stimulus for good and evil which overtook the 
arable men, until as a consequence there is no#adays 
a larger proportion of slipshod backward farms to be 
seen west of the Severn than on the c^her side of the 
country. 

But the west is, after all, not wholly grass; jUS* $» 
in the east the chalk with its many fcuulfieatiens is ^ 
source of a great area of thin soils under the ptouib, 
so in the western Midlands the New Red Sa;flidi#oe 
equally gives rise to light land, and all the wi^ flwin 
Wru’cestmuhlre, through Sbrcqsshire, Cbeshbe, l|kl 
Lancashire up to Cumberland, accounts lor a 
conriderable expanse of arable farming. It is is^ 
tiiat the New Red Sandstone is la^griy 
drift formations of constda-sble tii}<^fi«Wi bfil jilt 
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diiR ,has very generally been derived from rockt'iof' 
rimilw diarftcter, and the , light red sandy S(d]£ 
reseihbie the rock below, though the inclwled pehtdot 
speak of a glacial origin. 

But in the character of the season our sectxid 
pilgrimage provided a fir greater contrast than dk: ' 
change from east to west. The previous season had 
been marked by dull weather, rain, and wind all over 
the kingdom until the end of August, whereas to 
match the drought of 1911 taxed the memory of the 
tddest farmers; 1895, 1887, 1874, 1863 bdng 
‘Variously referred to, according to the age of the 
speaker. Over much of the country no rain to count 
fell between Easter and the Coronation, and that 
slig|d: tneak in the weather w'as soon succeeded by the 
even fiercer beats of July. In some of the eastern 
counties, it is true, heavy thunderstorms fell in June, 
sufficient m establish the root crops and give the spring 
com a chance to develop ; sufficient also to drown the 
young partridges, so that some of the choicest partridge 
country w^ again without a show of birds for about 
the fifth season in succession. But the thunderstorms 
were only local, and their beneficial** effect was soon 
swept away by the intense sun and the fierce, dr^g 
airs, until the face of the countryside lay brown and 
parched as few men bad ever seen it before. As we 
left London on the 21st of July harvest was in full 
swing in tiie Thames Valley ; winter oats were already 
carried ; in one place wheat was being threshed in the 
field, and we even saw men openinlf out a field id 
barley for the binder. And what a difierenoe tlfofe 
was in the look of the com! In the {xevlous year, 
south of Yorkshire one hardly saw a field that was not 
lidd and twisted In all directions apd all a fftggr, 
« mtigy hue; fo 1911 tite com stocM| Hke a regiioM^ 
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tlMt wfteal a shining red gold and the barley' alfn<»t 
wldtl In the Thames Valk^ it was evident 
that many men would before August be through with 
tbe cheapest harvest on record, for probably the straw 
had never been so light and upstanding since the 
introduction of the binder.*^ Unfortunately the roots 
did not match the com, and the pastures looked so 
burnt that one doubted whether they could recover 
very rapidly even with rain; hence the prospects of 
winter k«jp seemed low indeed. 

Our joura^ had again its starting-point in Wiltshire, 
but this year we took the road from Warminster north- 
eastward over a shoulder of the great chalk massil of 
Salisbury Plain, and very white and blinding did the 
down lie in the sun-glare and the drought. In ^me 
ways the chalk country bears up well against a 
drought ; crops keep growing in an unexpected fashion, 
as though the porous chalk rock acted as a sponge 
always slowly raising water from the great stores 
below ; but in 1 9 1 1 the early spring had been too diy 
and the crops had never got a hold; morecnn^, even 
on the heights, where one usually counts on jqx>ior aim 
and night mists to maintain the vqg:etotion, the mn 
had scorched the grass to the roots. Men were bang 
hard put to it to 6nd any keep for tibeir dieep, as the 
current prices showed only too clearly, for a drop erf at 
least I os. a head was reported from the early lidrs. 
Over the whole South of England, indeed, the wat 
accentuated rather than relieved throughout Angtiat* 
until towards die end of the month, on the bordeei 
Romnqr Marsh, prime iambs, as nearly fat as mig^ ^ 
in such a seasem, were being sold at 14a «adh hud 
ordinary lambs for wintering from 7s. 66 . down fo 
low as is. apiece. At that time the 
the Wiltdiire ^leep farmer wore acute^ for, 



seemed little promise of roots or cttcii oopit W 
end of Jttty, Indeed, with harvest b^innbi;* one hard^^ 
saw what was recc^izable as a field of 'roots on 
Salisbury Plain; as a rule the great bare stietcbes^ 
showed only here and there a green tinge to indicate 
something coming up, and only occasionally had h 
been possible to hoe and set out the roots to the eye 
in defined lines. Harvest was in full swing on 22nd 
July, even a field of barley was being cut, and the heat 
was such that in a tropical country it would have been 
thought dangerous to work in the sun in the middle of 
the day. We wondered what the occasional flocks of 
Cheviots and Blackfaces which we saw, recent introduc- 
tions into the down country and apparently growing in 
favour even in this classic home of the Hampshtres, 
were making of the novel torrid conditions. 

Our first object was the Vale of Pewsey, the broad 
valley whldi traverses the central mass of chalk from 
east to west and separates the Marlborough Downs 
from Salisbury Plain proper. As the natural gateway 
to the west it is traversed by the great high road 
through Devizes; and though at first the two railroads 
turned the chalk by way of Sunlnd^f^ and Salisiniry 
respectively, the Great Western now drives straight 
through the Vale of Pewsey to Westbury. In the 
west the floor of the vallQ' has been cut down through 
the challl to the Upper Greensand and the Gault, so 
that on the lower levels the soil is of a distinctively 
heavy type, at that time cracked wide with the 
drought; very generally again the soil shows that 
black or leaden colour so characteristic of the Upper 
Greensand all over its ontcrop. The Vale farms, like 
most of those in Wiltshire, run hurgi^ 800 acires 
being no uncommon figure, while sm^l holdlngt fatve 
no plaoe in the farming of the distr^t Again, as is 
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usiml in the chalk counties, the iarms ittretch in strips 
from the vall^ to the summit of the downs. At the 
base lies the heaviest land, in pousanent pasture, to 
be succeeded by three-field land — i.e. land farmed on 
a rotation of beans, wheat, ^fallow — while still higher 
on the loams at the base of the chalk the Wiltshire 
four-field system is followed. This rotation, so general 
over all the chalk in the South of England, differs 
essentially from the Norfolk four-course system in that 
two com crops are taken in succession, generally wheat 
followed by barley. Then the land lies for two years 
under successive green crops, which are eaten off by 
sheep: rye, winter barley, vetches, and rape being 
sown in succes.sion as the stubbles are ploughed, and 
followed up with more vetches and rape or summer 
turnips, until the land carries at least three crops 
during the two years of fallow. At the summit of the 
farm comes the “ bake,” land which either grows 
alternate oats and rape, or is unbroken sheep walk, the 
down proper. Small as is the productive capadty of 
this grassland, it is yet of great value to the lstf|ner as 
afibrding a dry and healthy run for the sheep, which 
otherwise obtain their food by folding upon the 
arable. 

Even considering that a comdderable propctftioR of 
the farms, up to one-third of their area, consist (rf this 
poor bake and sheep walk, the prevailing renS of I as. 
to 1 5 s. an acre could not be considered high ; but ittiwe 
was then being asked wherever a vacancy occurs, And Oo 
farms were in the market The lower land is prcilii||%' 
as good as any that exists in England, a deep fuid 
well-tempered bam blessed with an excellmit 
and forty years ago Tcpley speculated wlty itid 
hop-powing had never estaldished ^emadvea in 
district, where the cmidititms were appaitWi^ j/mk # 
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favourable m in Kent on the one hand or Herefbnf on 
the other. 

While the old Wiltshire /arming was mainly de- 
pendent upon sheep and barley, in the Vale of Pewsey 
conditions have been changing, and the productimi of 
milk for the London market has now become almost 
the mainstay of the industry. The cows are largely 
fed upon produce drawn from the arable, though there 
has been some laying down of land to grass, and as the 
grass is heavily stocked it requires a good deal of 
attention to keep it in good heart. The arable mostly 
derives its fertility from the cake and corn consumed 
by the folded sheep, together with superphosphate sown 
for the root crops ; thus the dung made by the daury 
cattle can be largely retained for the grassland, to which 
it imparts some staying power in the dry conditions 
which are normal. Farmyard manure seems to be less 
essential for the arable land, in which the constant foldmg 
can maintain a suiBcient stock of humus. One great 
merit of the Wiltshire system is that no attempt is made 
to sow barley on the irregularly folded and often late- 
ploti^hed fallow ; whereas tlte wheat crop is not affected 
by the poor tilth and rank manuring t«hich often results 
from folding, and on its stubble there is plenty of time left 
to prepare for barley. One of the best barley-growers 
in the Vale holds that no good barley is likely to be 
obtaineil except after an autumn ploughing, followed by 
the minimum labour in the spring that will just drag 
the furrows down preparatory to sowing. That year 
fats barlQr was short in the straw, yet still a fair crop 
that had just missed being first-rate through the buft 
drought of July ; the sun had bleached it to a iwniatlc- 
able whiteness, but the recent want of rain had ptth 
vented the grain from filling properly, ami prodnu^ a, 
spmewhat thin and steely sample. jOne field 
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be«i sown on 3rd Februaiy, we saw ready to cut on the 
aand of July, die earliest harvest in that district since 
1874. 

Of the other crops, wheat was good, as elsewhere 
the crop of the year ; oats were fair, but beans almost 
a complete failure, having "been ravaged by aphis. 
Early-sown mangolds were good, as were some of the 
turnips that had received the benefits of the Coronation 
rains ; but, as often in Wiltshire, late sowing is most 
general with turnips, to which indeed rape is {ncferred. 
The heavier land of the Vale is very good for man- 
golds, of which a large stock was wanted for the five 
hundred milch cattle on the farm we were visiting. 
On this good land, too, a strict rotation was not 
always followed ; our host told us that one valuable 
lesson he had derived from the Rothamsted experi- 
ments was the possibility and safety of growing three 
or even more com crops in succession. The difficulty 
of finding milkers does not seem to be felt in the Vale 
of Pewsey ; instead, we were informed that the supply pf 
labour was quite satisfactory, the provision gOCHdr 
cottages being the chief factor in retaining) qip# IN 
the district. We gathered that the labt^WlNta vrcre 
perhaps a more stable population than ,tlie farmers ; 
most of the older occupiers had hem ruined or had 
retired in the depression, ^and new men had come tn 
to take their place, but the labourers, even if tjtcy did 
a little wandering when young and restless, generally 
came back to their native country. And, mdeed, we 
could well believe that the Vale, with its deeply 
bowered cottages, its look of sleek enduring fertilil^y 
with the shapely downs backing the outlook north #*4 
south, would develop an enduring discontent frith top* 
other land. 
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THE UPPER THAMES VALLEY 

From the Vale of Pewsey our road struck northward 
over the Marlborough Downs, where the soils are 
deeper and heavier than on Salisbury Plain. On this 
northern section there are more indications of the 
formations which once covered the chalk but have 
been destroyed without bung quite denuded away, 
until there remains on the surface something approxi* 
mating to the red Clay-with-Flints of the North 
Downs and Herefordshire. Another sign b the 
presence of the Sarsen Stones or Grey Wethers, huge 
blocks of fine-grained sandstone which lie like giant 
flocka about the gra^land of the Marlborough Downs, 
though too often they have been br^'en up for building 
and road-making, gate-posts, and the like. They are 
supposed to be indurated cores firom the Tertiary 
Sandstones which once lay above the chalk and have 
disappeared in die making of the Clay-with-Flints. 

Fixxn Marlborough the Ogboum valley allows o£ 
an easy passage northwards until, a few miles short 
of Swindon, the chalk terminates in an escarpment 
looking over the broad vale formed by die Oxfiml 
Clay mid ccmstituting the western end of die Vdfe of 
the White Horse, through which adnds a wdll-i^g^ 
derelict canal joining the Stroud Canttl wldi 
Thtunei at Abingdon, and running alniost parallel wl& 
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tbut other solitary waterway which leads from the 
Kennet through the Valcyof Pewsey to the Bath Avon* 
There we left behind the chalk with its characteristic 
farming for the rest of our journey. The land below 
the escarpment in this part of the vale is heavy and 
tends to be wet, the farms are neither large nor highly 
cultivated, but consist mainly of small grass enclosures 
producing milk for local. markets. It was not until we 
reached the middle Oolites in the Thames Vallq^, with 
their thin brashy soils, that arable farming once more 
prevailed. There, however, a considerable variety of 
soils is found, because the strata, which are compara- 
tively thin and possess narrow outcrops, weather down« 
some to sands and others into materials approaching 
clays, though sharp loams containing a good deal of 
rock predominate, while the clays are tempered by an 
abundance of calcareous matter. 

We were bound for one of the best-known farms in 
the Upper Thames Valley, famous the world over for 
its pedigree stock — Shorthorns and Oxford Down 
sheep — though our interests lay more in the gtnopilt 
farming than in the very special export trade our 
had built up. The breeding of fancy stocl^ for whldi 
our Colonies, America, and the Argentine form the 
real market, is a business quite oUtskk the operations 
of the ordinary tenant farmer. Besides that rare 
endowment, the fancier’s eye, it demands oonsfiierable 
capital and a long waiting period before the bree#tr 
can bnj^ up his reputation and secure prices on a 
scale which will repay him for the heavy expenipi 
neccMary fenr success in the show ring in fest-diii 
company. Mere fashbn plays all too large a fart i» 
dictating the character of the demand ; moieovm* ^ 
buyer and even the ageni who effects the imrehlM Id* 
themselves advertfrnng, so that the vagarks dT 
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are compariSUe to Itlose ^ the " old master ” market, and 
profits can only be averaged4yver a long peiiod. The 
amazing thing Is the comparatively small infinence our 
classic breeders seem to ^ exerting upon the general 
stock of our farmers; although Great Britain is the 
fountain-head from which every other great stodc- 
producing country draws its blo^, the general level of 
the animals which may be seen on sale at any local 
market is below that which prevails, say, in Canada or 
the northern United States. It is only in a few districts, 
particularly in the North, that the ordinary tenant 
farmers keep stock showing any uniform high quality, 
and appreciate the fact that it costs as little or even 
less to reau: the better animal. 

Our host farmed over a thousand acres of land of 
variable character, and the exigencies of his stock 
business called for a certain amount of ficxilulity in 
his management The old Norfolk four-course system 
chiefly prevailed in the district, and to this in the main 
he adhered, though he would often take barley twice 
in die rotation, after the clover Icy as well as after the 
roots, and introduced occasional catch crops to ^cure 
more keep. Vetches in particular were sown over one- 
third of the root break and followed up with turnips. 
R«i clover was not successful at such short intervals 
as four years and so was alternated with a mixture dt 
grass ieeds, trefoil, and atsike. One field was always 
lcq>t for lucerne, which grows well on the warm brashy 
soils, and in a dry season proves of immaup valuer 
being, indeed, at that time the only green-growing 
upon the farm. Cabbages were also a feature and oair 
host was a great believer in the value of tran^laiyljilir 
as ccunpared with drilling this ctuf^ and coidd ilipir m 
a couple of Adds to d^onstrat^i hb bf^Edoiip Hdl 
only was tfmu gdned for the pw ^ a ia ti o^ of ilpi 
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bttt ^transplanted cabbages gave much the greater 
yldd; the ^ade of old ^William Cobbett, who was 
never weary of recommending cabbages and their 
transplantation, might well have smiled on the result 
As in Wiltslure, late sowing answered best for the 
turnips ; we saw swedes that had been drilled as late 
as 20th June, and they were better than those put in 
dl the b^inning of the month, while common turnips 
were rarely sown until July was well advanced. To 
secure a root crop our host depended on the horse 
hoe, and he favoured a particular tool with a broad 
flat share, which pulverized an inch or two on the 
surface, and tightened up the layer immediately below, 
the root-principle of all dry farming. But if he kept 
his root sowing until late he was ahead of the ordinary 
farmer in his hay-making, thanks to which he had 
secured that year an abundant aftermath from the two 
inches of rain that fell in early June but on most farms 
had merely knocked about the standing crop without 
inducing any appreciable extra growth. It is as yet 
far too little recognized that the hay crop in its jester 
stages, even when increasing in weight, is still de* 
generating in feeding value ; the maximum prodttctlmi. 
of digestible material is reached before the crpp is ripe, 
before even the general filling of the seed, In a 
droughty season it is more than ever desirable to cut 
early and win the first growth in a good cmidition 
rather than hang on in the hope of rahi to make a 
thicker Ipttom. When the rain does come it will bjC 
turned to better account in the aftermath, as on tMs 
farm, where the meadows were carrying the best gram 
we had seen since our joum^ began. 

Though not a specially early district, harvest was lb 
full swing, most of the wheat vms and showed a 
nice crop, though not particularly heavy; compatmtilydjf'; 
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speaking, the barley was better, and promised a good yield 
for the season. Here we saw spme of the general pnrp<»e 
Shorthorns for which our host was famous, as wdl as his 
equally notable Oxford Downs, descendants of one of the 
earliest flocks that were formed of this breed It was 
thereabouts, indeed, that the Oxford Down was created, 
the foundation being the Cotswold sheep of the up- 
lands close by and the Hampshires, of which the type 
had been fixed not long previously. Only that spring 
had died John Treadwell, one of the founders of the breed, 
though he belonged to the Aylesbury country, and 
was proud to tell you how he was the farmer selected 
to nominate Disraeli for the county of Bucks ; a char- 
acteristic figure at the great shows and on his regular 
visit to London for the round of agricultural meetings 
which takes place in Smithfield week. His undeviat? 
ing garb seemed to be of a piece with his firm fixed 
opinions and tenaci^ of purpose ; he stood in this 
generation a living witness to the masterful early 
Victorians who made English farming what it is. 
The Oxford Downs have become the largest and most 
rapidly growing of the Down br^s :^ndeed, they find 
place amongst the heaviest British sheep, and th^ 
have established themselves in several districts remote 
from their origin — as, for example, along the Scotch 
bender, where there are several flocks of repute. Like 
all Doi|m breeds they are properly sheep of the arable 
land: tmt they are greatly valued for crossing widi 
Cheviots and other upland breeds, the draft ,pwes of 
which are brought down to the lowlands to rruse one 
crop of lambs. The Oxford Down breeders clatib 
that no other ram will impart to tbdr crossbred 
spring quite the same measure of ra^d grpwdi atid 
,sixe.' r 

Injone comer the highlyMmltivfted farm we woe 
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visitt^ we suddenly fell across a few n^lected fields 
overran with weeds and^,with the feiices in the last 
stages of ■ decay and disrepair. This was the local 
small holder, a cheerful soul whose acquaintance we 
afterwards made. By dint of working from dawn till 
dark he managed to keep his 'end up ; but we gathered 
that the general body of labourers — and labour in the 
district was described as both sufficient and good — 
showed no particular desire to follow his example. 
Our host naturally held strong views on the policy of 
expropriating farmers like himself to replace them 
by men who would cither put acres together in thdr 
turn or sink into slipshod skinners of a bare .sustenance 
from an impoverished soil ; but he considered that the 
small-holding movement had lost its force. What he 
did fear was the continuance of the sales of estates and 
the disturbance of the current farmers by new men 
with exaggerated ideas .of the profits attached to farm- 
ing ; but even the present rush to sell land was no 
new phenomenon, for much the same thing happened 
forty years ago, during the last period of risings renti 
and land hunger in England. Men do not lx«qpl|Ht 
bakers or millers just because times are good, but thufi; 
are always men ready to rush into farming at idtUI M 
the returns promise any sort of a living. 

In the late afternoon we took leave, but our tbutc 
still lay through the pleasant comtxy white the 
Cotswold streams are finding their way down to liu> 
Thames, a country of warm stone-built houses, roofed, 
too, with stone, the “Stonesfield Slates," whidi tafek 
such an exquisite patina with time. It is esaenUl^ 
a sdt count^ with a charm of its own that hks 
caught by one of its densest lovers — WaUam 
We passed close by his old house, Kelmscott, 
known for its milking Sborth<»iu, but olfecar 
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hitfd by have aliK> ttwir tUche in agricultural histoiT. 
Buicot must ever be associated with Shire hcoses if 
with nothing dse, and Pusey posse»i«8 mote than 
ecclesiastical associations, for it was the seat oi Philip 
Pus^, *one of tlw founders of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, an indefatigable writer and experimenter, and 
one of the -foremost of that select band of landlords 
who in the early years of Victoria’s reign were real 
captains of rural industry. The a.ssociations of 
Burford are of another class ; but if we know nothing 
of Speako" Lenthall’s farming, he yet was a membw of 
the same class of smaller English gentry who have 
served the State so well. They yet command the 
loyalty of the whole agricultural community and may, 
lead it for many years to come, on the one condition 
that they will learn to farm and bring some intelligence 
to the business of being landlords. Burford itself may 
well claim to be considered as the most beautiful 
of English villages ; the dignified houses, the long 
street descending to the bridge, the bridge itself, and 
the charming stream with its fringe of tree and meadow, 
not only compose so deftly but £jl the mind with 
satia&idion as a complete representation of the most 
hcuKMirable English tradition. 

From Burford the road runs up to the high 
Cotswolds, that broad ridge of Oolitic limestone whidtt 
traversti England parallel to the chalk, though it 
changes considerably in character and gives rise to 
comparatively light sandy soils in the East Midlands. 
But in the Cotswolds themselves the soil is a jArcmg 
ioma kept friid>le and suitable for the plough, even at 
comparatively high elevations, by a certain amount of 
sand and carbonate of lime derived from ^ |Ateiit 
>ock« Once on the elevated plateau that strctdies 
fitMQ Itxirford tile escarpment overfMdng the Sewii 
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ViUlqr, the effect of the summer's drought was less 
apparent than in any country we had seen. Most of 
the country is under the plough, but the second growth 
of the clover was green and luxuriant, and the root 
crops were all that could be wished, growing vigorously 
with scarcely a miss perceptible. Late-sown oats 
were still quite green and looked like making yields of 
over average, so heavy .and well filled were the heads, 
even if the straw was short. Barley is extensively 
grown in this district, and was not ripening off so pre- 
maturely as on the chalk, while wheat was, as usual, 
the crop of the year, most brilliant in colour, with a 
gloss and shine about it that we had not hitherto seen 
even in that year of handsome corn crops. 

The Cotswold farmers follow a very normal four- 
course rotation ; two corn crops are sometimes taken 
after ley, which itself is often left down for two yearn 
on the heavier soils ; occasional fields of vetches and 
lucerne vary the cropping, but we saw neither peas nor 
beans. Faring and burning the stubble is also a 
practice not often met with in other districts. The 
permanent grass was less attractive than the plou^^- 
land, muci) of it being weedy and looking in vRant 
both of management and of manure; the^ proportion 
increases as the land rises towards the escarpment, 
where, too, some very fine beech woods arc encountered. 
Homed stock are not abundant, and we tr&m much 
surprised to traverse the whole ridge without seeing 
a single Cotswold sheep, though there were Hamp* 
shires and Oxford Downs in plenty. Yet the Cotswold 
sheep once possesj^ed a position in the export maillet, 
being valuable for crossing when both wool and mutton 
are wanted tc^;ether. Big white-laced, long«wo(illed» 
a little coarse pm-haps, the Cotswold Is fx^ps tibe 
most typical modem lepresentative of the old Rn gttah 
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long^woolled race whtcfa has jbeen diffistentioted into so 
many^ local brenis ; and its value both for home and for 
exgort lies not only in its long'wool, but in the hardiness 
which has come from many generations on the bleak 
uplands. But, like many of the other big breeds, it is 
now suffering a little from the increasing demand for 
small and fine joints in the modem diminishing house- 
holds, moreover it has a reputation for coarseness in the 
wool to which the practice of “ raddling ” has perhaps 
oontiibuted. 
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The western edge of the Cotswolds yields one of the 
noblest views England has to show : the road after a 
long gentle rise suddenly rolls over into space, and 
all the glories of the world are spread before one— *- 
the rich wooded valley of the Avon and of the fartlier 
Severn, beyond which rises the shapely line of the 
Malvern Hills, with the Glees more remote, and in the 
vaporous distance fold after fold of the foothills of 
the Welsh marches. The face of the escarpment falls 
400 feet in a single wave to the fertile Evesham Vale* 
but the road zigzags down into a little coombs where 
lies Broadway, most admired of the Cotswotd villages, 
with their comely houses of brown stone NcA fitf 
away in a similar gap lies Windicomb* with its great 
mchards, memorable too in the past for thS bloodshedT 
which attended the suppre^on <4 tobacco-g^rafwii^g in 
these parts. In. Charles ii.'s time Wincheoiab secails 
to have been the centre of a ftmiHshing tdbsiMn 
Industry, but rather than collect an Exdse duty 1 % 
authorities preferred to abolish the English 
{M'ompted also certain courtiers who were l «ft « iM yi j |^ 
in the Virginia plantations and wanted a 
At any rate, as may be read in Pepys, it ires aeoslMpty 
to send down troops to dretroy the tobacco a^. 
as in Ireland at a later date, an tndustiy ires 
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afcdy wiped oat of existence wiad) woald by thb litne 
have developed such appropriate varieties, methods of 
cultivation and manufacture, as would give 'it a stable 
position in the general market Nowadays, if tobacco 
growing is to be re-established in the United Klingdom, 
not only have the processes to be worked out by expmi- 
ment but toe product, however good intrinskally, has 
to conquer an introduction into a highly organized and 
conservative trade. 

The current interests of the Evesham country are, 
however, fruit and vegetables, in virtue of which the 
district has become one of the most highly spedatized 
areas of English farming. The favoured region forms 
a belt on either side of the Avon, extending on the one 
side almost as far as Stratford and beyond Pershore 
on the other, with offshoots into the Cotswolds along 
several tributary vall^, Evesham and Pershore being 
the two chief markets. Near the river the soib ate 
allavial and on the light side, but their situatimi 
renders them subject to damaging spring frosts, and 
the most desirable land lies a little back from and 
elevated above the river level On file north side of 
the river some of the soils are derived from the New 
Red Sandstone, but in the main the fruit lies on a stUT 
calcattoos loam derived from the Lias clay, thoi^g^ in 
places toere are lighter ridges wtto rock not far from 
the surface. Until it has been brtAen up and fait 
under intenrive cultivation this Lias land appears to 
be of comparatively small value, and mostly carries 
poor grass at a comparatively low tent It is voy 
striSdng to see how the highly culti>|{|bted orchards arc 
alxuptly exchai^ied for poor 'looking dairy farms tosi 
certabiiy sho# no evidcaice of quali^, thoii^ ill flie 
> pKvaHing drought would be ii^lined to 
ustiiaate ahefr ito^dc'canyitig capad^i 
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tlie fruit farms in this district are not as a rule 
very large ; some are as. small as 3 to $ acres, and 
a man with 80 acres is in a big way of business, 
20 to 40 acres being perhaps the most common 
holding. Many are freehold, but in general they are 
rented under ^e Evesham custom, which makes the 
fruit trees the property of the tenant, and so great has 
been the demand for land that rents run high, up to 
and £4 per acre, especially for the smaller holdings, 
on which a man with little capital may make a start 
The County Council of Worcester have acquired 
several farms and cut them up, and where they have 
had to make roads and erect buildings the rent per 
acre naturally works out rather high. Still, the 
demand increases, and it mostly comes from men who 
are likely to succeed, because they began by working 
for the other growers and had both the courage to save 
money from their weekly wage and the amUtio» to 
adventure for themselves. A large proporthxi of the 
growers in this district has been thus recruited from 
below, and this class contains some very jotelltgen^ 
hard-working folk ; but there is also another class erf 
young men drawn from the upper and middle dasses, 
possessed of a small amount of capital, whfrfa they 
have sunk in a Worcestershire fruit hxm instead 
carrying to the Colonies. And very suc<xss{ul ha* 
been thmr enterprise; there are enough of Ihem to 
form a society to themselves; they have not been 
afraid to take their coats off and use thar hands ; they 
have set to work as roughly as they would have dohe 
in the Colonies, and at the same time they have made 
their brains and education tell. On a small capital tiugr 
are earning a reasonable living, and thdl numbers axe 
sufBcient to provide the relaxation and social inteo^ 
course vdiich keqaa gentleman from dreeing* cut trf 
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his class, as be may so eadly do if be tries to live by 
manual labour in isolation. 

The midttstay of the fruit plantations of the Vale is 
the yellow or Pershore plum, whidi far outnumber 
all other kinds of ihiit. It forms a loose, small 
growing tree propagated from the freely produced 
suckers, and it is generally planted comparatively 
closely, so that the older gardens look very thick and " 
tangled. The fruit possesses no particular quality for 
table, but it travels well, makes excellent jams and 
tarts, and the trees crop so freely and so w^larly 
that they are still preferred to the Victorias, Monarchs, 
Mi^num Bonums, Pond’s Seedlings, etc., which are 
grown elsewhere, and are also common enough here. 
Curiously enough, the Pershore plum has never been 
much planted outside its own district, though hardy 
and adaptable enough to flourish anywhere. Apples 
are also grown extensively ; the newer men particularly 
have been planting apples, as a rule on the Paradise 
stock. Pears are also planted, but cherry orchards are 
not ga:^eral ; on the strong soils the trees are apt to 
die unaccountably just as they shou|d be coming into 
bearing. Grass orchards are not common ; the typical 
fruit plantation is under cultivation, and indeed has 
to carry mudi more than the plums or apples which 
most visibly cover the ground. Gooseberries are 
pown i|^low the half-standard plums and aj^les, 
though perhaps not to the same extent as in Kent 
In the more intensively worked grounds every inch of 
Open space is occupied by a succession of v^^etables ; 
a cheaper method of farming is to plant wallflowers w 
narcissi below the plums. In other cases we saw 
iHuh fruit without any larger trees above them, as, tor 
nxample, loganberries trained on a loir wire tre^ and 
Ufitortonatdy aflected by a fung^ disease uhkh 
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attacks the stems. During the last season or tarn titdb 
hitherto unreported disease has threatened to destroy 
the value >of one of the most useful fruits recently 
tnnx)daced. 

If the Pershore plum made the district originally, 
the most recent factor in its sUccess has been asparagus, 
of which great breadths might be seen on almost every 
* holding. Years ago asparagus was regarded as only 
suited to light land, but it has been found to revel in 
the heavy Lias clay, establishing itself freely with no 
further aid than the old turf turned in, without any 
of the lavish dressings of farmyard manure which are 
usually considered necessary but are quite unattainable 
in this district. Moreover, on the heavy soil the 
asparagus grows bold, thick stalks of excellent flavour, 
and “Evesham grass” holds the highest reputatioo 
in the market amongst those who prefer the English 
asparagus, with its comparatively long green top, to 
the more artificial article, mainly tough yellow stem, 
which is imported from Argenteuil. The fields of 
asparagus formed the greenest feature in the lamHieape, 
and the tall stems, with their waving, feathery 
were evidently revelling in the heat ; but the runner 
beans, which were not infrequentl)r pkuri^ tile 
sides of the rows of asparagus (for in this country, udth 
land so dear, every yard is doubly crapped), w^'ut a 
standstill. Runner beans, not staked but ME;, dwarf 
by pinching, form a common crop, and were and 
sm^ this year, as also were the vegetable marrowsi, 
which often occupied a nelghbbaring strip. Indeed,, 
the Evesham country appeared to be suffer^ 
the draught more severely than any other dlsttic^^ 
had seen, and the nearor the land to the bottom bf 
the valley and the river the worse it had been hit 
The early season bad been good ; the aspwragtF 
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c^xpaienccNl both ideal weatho' fw its devdopment 
and an exccdl^t market, Ixtt July had ntu: permitted 
the later vegetables or the sucoesdon crops to make 
any headway, and the fruit had now come to a 
standstill. Apples were plentiful but remaiimd small, 
and were then be^nning to drop; plums were ten 
abundant .and would not swell; some were being 
pidted to sell in the unripe state to the jam-makers, 
and so by lightening the burden on the tree to give 
the rest a chance. A general brown look on the trees 
told of the ravages of “ red spider," and among the 
plums in particular plenty of trees were seen to be 
dying outright, while all newly planted trees were 
evidently being kept alive with difficulty. Growers 
were very gloomy about their prospects, but their 
operations are so varied that it is almost impossible 
for all the crops to go wrong together; generally 
something makes a hit good enough to carry the rest, 
and last year's plum crop and the asparagus this 
s{»ing have left a good deal of money in the 
district. 

Though a check in the prc^ress^ight be expected 
from the dry season, one could see in every diiecticMi 
that the industry had been extending rapidly ; wherever 
a farm could be broken up there was an eager demand 
for arms from 5 to 40 acres, and fruit-planting 
has proceeding apace during the previous winter. 
The E^ham country is in some ways classic gnmnd 
for tile advocates of "small holdings,” and tiu^ can 
point to the enormous increase both in the outpid; 

tile land and the men it can support, that has 
taken place since what was but second-rate gtas# 
land has become available for di^dsion and inten^ve 
cultivation. Thereabouts one du| find a da&dta 
i^Sainit tiie large fiurmer as moiK^olbMar anti 
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wastiet' of Iftnd ; the labourers in tire fruit plantatikurs 
who ate seeking a few acres whereupcni to make a 
start look over the hedge ' at the thinly-stocked fields, 
and their land hunger is barbed by the contempt 
which the gardener always feels for the farmer, whose 
economic basis he does not understand. But Evesham 
is not strictly a " small holding ’’ district ; the planta- 
tions are of all sizes, and the man wath [five acres does 
not think of himself as a member of a community of 
equals, but as having made a first step towards the 
petition of one of his bigger neighbours. Co-operative 
methods, collective buying or selling — even joint 
enterprises like jam factories — have made but little 
headway; there is a co-operative society at Ferehore 
that is well supported, but the majority of the growers 
are fierce individualists, keenly on the look-out for 
some special private market, or content to do business 
through some friend who has taken to dealing. Of 
any organization to treat with markets or railway 
companies, such as would immediately embrace every 
grower in an American district, there are ordy rthd 
rudiments. 

It is difficult to account for the spectaJ success el 
the firuit growing of the Evesham district: the sdl 
is good without being in any way exceptional ; the 
same might also be said of tbe climate; the railway 
facilities are certainly above the average^ two 
great markets in the shape of South Wales ati^ 
Birmingham, with the Black Country, are close at 
hand. Probably this factor gave the district a start 
before it was customary to send firuit the diitaacia^ 
that now are usual. Granted a start, die syMeMi fxf 
land toiure prevailing — ^'‘the Evesham etsslma^-wr 
seems to have done the n»t, because it gave to tefkirit 
the security they need before embarldnf opon |l« 
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opouiK balnas o( ptutbg 19 bnd wifli Mt. 
In an ordinuy way a tenuit n^o plants fruit trees 
docs so at Ids own risk; tnqr are his landloixl's 
property; should he die or leave he will get no 
compensation for the extra value they have imparted 
to the holding — he may even be rack-rented on the 
improvement; he has made. In Kent custom gives 
the tenant the bare cost of the trees if he goes out 
within seven years of planting, but he will get no 
compensation for making an established cherry orchard, 
which may have doubled the fee-simple of the land. 
Men have planted, relying (generally with confidence) 
cm the equity and forbearance of the landlords, but 
such a system does not encourage enterprise. On 
the other hand, the landlord may rightly ask to be 
saved from rash speculations on unsuitable land; in 
any case he does not emr for the possibility of being 
called upon to buy a lot of standing fruit trees at 
a valuation which he may not be able to recover frcmi 
a new tenant The Evesham custom made the 
planting the business of the tenant, and threw on 
him the responsibility of realising tiats value; if he 
wished to leave he had to find a new tenant with 
whom he made his own bargain for the standing fruit 
often worth more than the land, and the landlord 
had to accept the new tenant or buy the tre^ himself 
As a <||istom which had grown up by degrees and 
become familiar to all parties, this system worked 
admirably and was just between laiuilord and tenant ; 
but it is looked coldly upon outride its own district 
and the attempt to extend it by the Market Gardcans 
Act over the whole country has only resulted in landlcnda 
refuring to let farms except with a i^iecific agreemeiit 
that riMsy are not to be regarded at market gasdeat 
under Act TIms Englirir Ian(|lonl drei^ tht 
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miggestion of dual ownership md tiie pos^hle 
impoation upon the estate of a tenant' whom he does 
not " like ” ; he has been content to forego the chance 
of development and of a considerable increase of rent 
in order to remain master on his own land. 



IV 


THE WEST MIDLANDS 

Evesham and Pershore He at the beginning of tine 
Inroad vale of Lias clay that stretches north-eastwards 
irito Yorkshire, a grass-land country all the way, on 
which probably more milk is raised than on any other 
formation. Where we do find the land under the 
plough the soil generally turns out to be lightened 
by drift; even if it Is not wholly of drift origin, as 
in an interesting little auea of light, highly cultivated 
land in the Avon Valley, lying immediately to the 
east of Stratford. From Ev«ham to Stratford one 
road runs under the Oolite escarpment, at first through 
a tributary valley in which fruit pl^ominates, much 
of it consbtii^ of orchards of long standing; then 
just after the turning towards Chipping Camden and 
the hilb has been passed the orchards give {^ace to 
the Qrjdcal lias grass country, here of Indiffisrent 
aspect, and not* over well farmed, though in such a 
season cme might easily do heavy grass-land less than 
justice. But near Stratford and beyond it «» 
suddenly oomes upon soils of a very different type, 
where a sharp sandy loam full of rounded pebbles 
occupies tile wide valley, and only gives place to the 
clay as one advances up the flanks of the hlftlk 
Mudh of it b in a high state of snltivation, 
is so <^b»t the case it was jftaadii]| the drcni^ Sm 
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betlo' than the clays, though the harvest liad come 
veiy eady and barley was already cut in places. 

Badcy -is one of the staple crops of this district, 
and, though the area is restricted, it forms one of 
tim few areas in the Midlands growing barl^r of high 
quality ; it was not until we got up towards Shrewsbury 
that we again saw this crop playing any important 
part in the farming. We visited one or two farms 
and saw some very excellent management — large level 
fields carrying hea\y crops and very few weeda On 
one of them was to be found both the light soil and 
the clay, and so marked is the distinction that the 
two portions of the farm have to be farmed on 
diflerent rotations. On the heavy land it is necessary 
to introduce a bare fallow in the rotation ; in no other 
way can the tilth be preserved and the land maintmned 
in a clean condition ; even a crop of mangolds leads 
to such poaching of the land in their harvesting as 
is rarely made up for by the yield of roots. The 
rotation is one of six years’ duration, the bare hJiaw 
being followed by wheat, in which seeds ard 
the ley only stands a single year, and is then plcMlg^hhdf 
up for wheat, to be followed by beans and wheat fiigala. 
Wheat thus occupies the land in alternate seaamiik 
the highest proportion we have met with in any pt^ 
of the country. On the light land the course beghtS 
with a root crop, which is eaten off by sheep and. 
followed up with oats. Barley forms the second coril 
crop, after which a crop of potatoes and then wheat 
is taken; thus in the five years no fewer than ktm 
crops are raised for sale. Indeed, part of die itlOt 
break is devoted to peas to be picked gtee n » and 
followed up with turnips, which can be sown siioeMii* 
fiiUy as late as the end of August V4^diet were idM 
gmwn on the root break, and similati^ feriBowed 
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wmmer turnips. Lucerne succeeds on t&b class of 
land, and for once in a way we saw a redly successful 
stand that had been obtained by soadng without any 
cover crop, a proceeding that usually results in a dense 
growtix of annual weeds, threatening to smother tihe 
lucerne, with its slow start and thin u{Hi|^t hatnt 
until the second season. 

The com crops were good without being out of the 
way : the wheat best on the heavy land and not, as 
in many districts, much superior to the other cereals ; 
the barley, as usual, bleached in the intense sunshine 
and inclined to be a little thin and steely, greatly in 
need even at this late stage of some rain to mellow it 
Beans were, as usual, the failure of the year ; they had 
been ruined by the black aphis, and another black 
aphis was curling the leaves of the mangolds, whidi 
had also suffered a little from the attacks of the fly, 
whose larvae burrow in the leaf substance between the 
two sldns. Still, they were a good plant and had made 
considerable headway. Potatoes were very 6ne, and 
had only just begun to check and feel tiie need of 
rain ; potatoes, indeed, formed almolt the best crop of 
the year ; the only danger being the likelihood of a 
second growth when the rain did eventually come to 
start the warm soil into activity. Probably tme of 
the chief Victors in the high quality of the Dunbar 
potatoes is the equable summer climate that maintains 
an evmi, long>continued growth without the pause due 
to summer drought which so often results in super- 
tuberation in the south. In this district potatoes 
constitute one of the most paying crops, Birmingham 
and Sootii Wales providing accessible and remunerative 
markets. 

Where so much was sold off th# land these was 
cleafly.no great opening for stoc|; faiilkxia irate 
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liitteiied mxxtt to trample dowi| the straw kto manure 
and consume the roots than for any pro&t they brought, 
while the- sheep were flying flocks whose function was 
to eat off the fallow crops and consolidate the %ht 
sandy land. In addition a good deal of artificial 
manure had to be used to keep up the fertility, for 
the thin soils do not retain much from -one 3rear to 
another. It was evidently cheap land to manage, 
lying in large fields of easy or no slope, and mostly 
workable with a pair of horses and lig^t implements, 
of which we particularly noticed a locally-made plou]^, 
of the short mould-board type, but with a coulter 
adjustable both as to angle and depth. Naturally for 
such choice and conveniently situated land rents woo 
pretty high — 35s. to 40s. an acre; but really good 
land is always worth its rent, and while a farm of this 
class could not then be hired anywhere in England, 
there was still land on offer at 10s. an acre 

Labour was reported to be satisfactory, both US to 
quality and quantity, though it was thought prbbalile 
that the demand would increase and wages biW 

to be raised with the prosperity of the manufactnrlqf 
towns on the edge of the district und thdf cutit Ibr 
men. This highly farmed area lotmd Sftutibrd is n# 
very extensive, but nearly all of if loobUd in fMMl 
hands ; on another farm we tow one of the fesest olf 
crops of the year, and everywhere swedes and oUUifC^ 
were surprisingly good, considering tks drmigfat 

We heard, too, conridcrable talk about ex|Wfii||ia 9 lllh, 
both manurtal and variety trials, organized 
County Council ; and though this kind of wo^ hi 
too sUpsfaod and ill-concetved, too little cogoitoJai m. 
the limitations of its method to attain resdita to udiddhV 
any ctedence can be attached, it does lead afen 
tiitnk and discus^ to the manifeat impraet(Mien^fM 
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general practice^ No inaa of any standing in liis 
Imsinen Ukes to be fonnaily. instnicted, bnt be ndll 
make use of infonnation which he can pidc'up ind* 
dentally. It may become pc»sible to oiganize local 
experiments so as to yield permanent results pda* 
sessing authority, but their main function will long 
remain to , provide texts upon which the informed 
instructor can develop principles and demonstrate good 
practice. We did not leave the Stratford district 
without one more look at the Avon, most typical of 
Midland rivers, which usually winds bank-high through 
its meadows and washes its grassy brink, but which at 
that time had shrunk down till it was almost as hidden 
as the deep-sunk Severn or Teroe. Burnt op as the 
pastures were, we saw some very fine cattle still fatten- 
ing on rile rough, dried-up herbage, thriving as stock 
will do in a hot summer if only they have access to 
water. 

From Stratford we struck across the edge of the 
Lias clay and limestones and the New Red Sandstone 
to Droitwidi, through a pom* country as badly farmed 
as thongh it were a thousand mll<» from a maiket 
On rile low limestone hills field after field was entire^ 
derelict, given over to briars and rabbits, with riie 
dones protruding through the thin scruf of v^etation 
as on a Bagshot common or the driest and thinnest 
scarps of riie chalk. It may be true that it is vraste 
of money to toy to farm on bad land and make a aofl 
where nature has not supplied riie foundation, but for 
sudi entire neglect tfaere can be no excuse in England 
The rabbit is riie curse ; cm pcxn* land Ire affords souae 
scat of return, enough to provide an excuse fmr letlb^ 
things chifl; ami ftxt putting in neiriier thkx^t wm 
to turn riie land to better accouiil. S o ito 
jpoopk Irave no great opfaiion of riie ffnture of figeaett y 
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in England because it can nev^r luj^xnt the pn^rtion 
of men to acres wbi<^ . ought to prevail in our densely 
populated island. But better a forest than a des^ 
better an organized attempt to earn three per cent sb^ 
years hence than the deterioration which the unchecked 
rabbit brings, even if he will earn a shilling or two per 
acre for “ sport.” The rabbit is reported to have 
destroyed much good land in Australia, but we doubt 
if he does not levy a greater if less obviods toll on 
England. Even where there is no question of a 
warren it is wonderful what damage a farmer will 
tolerate for the sake of the little shooting to which lu 
is entitled. 

On the New Red Sandstone the land was still vei} 
largely in grass, poor thin pastures, burnt that year t< 
an extent we had seen in no other part, not even or 
the thinnest soils of the chalk or the stiflTest Wealc 
clays. The drought, indeed, lay heavy on the land 
even the fields were absolutely brown and bare, in tfai 
hedgerows the leaves all hung limp and were b<^p[iatidi^ 
to discolour and drop, while some trees wore evident^ 
dying outright As we neared Droitwidi botti Bmc 
and farming improved, and from there t0( dm 
we crossed a belt of red sandstswie land wMch rtuw tig 
from near Worcester to Kidderminster and carries 
thriving agricultural population. Tfahi side of Wet- 
cestershire is just as 'rigorotudy fannhd at the Eved^MS) 
country, and again very largely by small holdens ; b«l 
the chief crops are potatoes and vegetables rather ^MD 
fruit though conriderable plantations have beea fiifl 
down of recent years. The soil is very sititidde i|i 
growing potatoes of good qualify, and the ned l|U)M|!lili| 
the great advantage of yielding tubers 
bright and clean the moment they ate dug up. . 
virtues are sometimes asoibed to the iron 
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ijbvioutljr cdiours the fc^ ; tiie real (actor io the 
is the physical textai|ji|||^prtain di^arity of 
9|hich runs through all diese reiNlpv AcUially they 
contain rather less than the usual percentage of oxide 
of iron. But no fallacy dies harder than the assoda* 
^tion of all sorts of virtues, particularly colour in flowers 
and fruit, with iron in the soil. The probable ori^n 
of the opinion is that blood is red and blood contains 
iron, and for the same reason whiteness and weakness 
are popularly associated both in bread and in animals. 

Crossing the Severn at Holt, we immediately found 
ourselves among some extensive and carefully managed 
hop yards, the first we had seen since Kent, though 
one or two still remain among the fruit in the Evesham 
Valley. But the true home of the Worcestershire hops 
is west of the Severn, and less in the Severn Valley 
itself than in that of its tributary, the Terae. Along- 
side the hops were some orchards of the modem type, 
young, vigorous, and carefully tended, not the closely 
planted dwarfs and bushes of the Evesham district, but 
standards that were, or would be, laii||| down to grass. 
This belt of fruit and hop land near the Severn is only 
narrow, and is succeeded by the more ordinary farming 
country leading on to Witley, a somewhat highly 
polished region such as marks a rich and well-kept 
estate, but with a considerable local reputation for its 
agriculture. Its farming is perhaps most akin to that 
of Shropshire, though it also possesses some of tiie 
features of the Temc Valley ; but it was not sufBciently 
special to detain us, and we pushed on up the steep 
ridge which divides the Se\iera from the Team, 
Abbwiy Hill forms a northern codflnuation of ^ 
malyem Ridge, a sharp intrusion of ancient igneotti 
wihSrk, tot many geological epochs must have heea 
^tmd ii) tibe teas in which British ) land was mmat* 
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ually laid down. The climb !s steep, but one b no 
sooner at, the top than another great vista is oj^ned, 
comparable with that we had previously gained from 
the edge of the Cotswold scarp — the deep, richly- 
wooded Teme Valley from. Ludlow downwards with 
the vivid outlines of the hills of the Welsh marches — 
the Glees, the Longmynd and the Stiper Stones, 
silhouetted against the dying sunset. 



V 

THE VALLEY OF THE TEME: HOPS 
AND FRUIT 

The Teme Valley, through which our course now 
lay, has some claim to be considered the richest stretch 
of land in England — at any rate, in its course from 
Ludlow down to Knightwick it possesses all the 
elements of beauty which commend it to the fanner’s 
eye. The valley is carv-ed out of a plateau of Old 
Red Sandstone, rising to a height of about 400 feet 
on ^ither side of die alluvial plain, in which the 
river wanders in a b«l cut by the winter’s rains some 
twenty feet below the general level of the meadows. 
On one or other side the river generally shows a 
low scar of red sandstone, which alt» runs across the 
stream in low reefs, breaking it into a succession of 
rapid runs and still pools, appropriate the one to the 
trout and the other to the grayling, for which the 
river is famous. On its other bank the river bed 
shows the deep red alluvial soil, strong in its texture, 
but rendered friable by an admixture of sand and 
stones, giving rise to the most fertile land of the 
valley. 

The alluvial fiat proper has either been left in 
permanent, pasture, peopled by the big white>faosd 
Herefords which are so much at hotne in th^ thdr 
psdper meadtMvs, or else is cultivated % hop gai^ou, no 
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oti>er crop being deemed worthy to displace the rich 
pasturage.. The hops also occupy the loamr slopes 
of the hills where the rain wash has made a soil 
that is almost as deep as on the fiat land below, and 
on these lower slopes the orchards also begin, and run, 
in some cases, right up to the summit of the plateau. 
The hops are not afiected by the late spring frosts 
which would do so much damage to the fruit, and 
are also mcnre in need of the deep rich land where 
fruit trees would tend to grow too rankly. On the 
top of the plateau the soil is by no means deep nor 
over rich, and here may be found ordinary mixed 
fanning, with a good deal of woodland and poor 
grass upon the higher levels, but, again, with fruit and 
hops occupying the hollows where there is a little more 
warmth and shelter. 

The best of the Worcestershire hop-growing is 
concentrated into this stretch of the Temc Valley, 
though there is some in the Malvern country airf 
even across the Severn in the Avon Valley. Alto- 
gether, Worcestershire has about 3000 acres of 
and the neighbouring county of Hereford grotitt 
5000 acres under very similar conditicntl in tlw 
valleys of the Frome and other tributailei of 
Wye. A few acres run into the neatt coanties of 
Shropshire and Gloucestershire, maUi^ aifeogeHter 
less than 10,000 acres of hops in this weit«m dMriet, 
as compared with 20,000 in Kent alone, and alMHil* 
33,000 in the whole country. Here, as dbRewiier% 
acreage has been declining considerably; thoi^ it 
is interesting to note that Wort%stershire has 
lost 18 per cent of its hof^ since 1900, and HosH?# 
31 per cent, whereas Kent has lost 38 
Sussex as mudi as 47 per cent withla tba 
period. 
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These differoices are not entirely a matter of yield; 
for widdn the same period Sussex has product an 
average of 9 cwt per acre and Kent rather more, 
whereas the yield in Worcestershire has been only 
7| cwt per acre and nearly i cwt. less in Hereford. 
On the whole, however,’ the hops are grown more 
cheafdy in the western country, and the land is 
better, for though there is perhaps not much difierenGe 
between the best bottom lands of Sussex and those 
o( Worcestershire, the chief gjrubbings in the former 
county and in Kent have been in the poorer gardens 
situated upon comparatively unsuitable soils. 

Not only is the land rather better in the west, 
but the standard of cultivation and manuring ,is 
perhaps a little lower, so that the crop is left to grow 
itself to a greater extent than in Kent Several of 
the operations carried out by hand in Kent — for 
example, covering up the hills with earth — are re- 
placed by horse labour in Worcestershire. W^^ 
are also at a lower level, both for the regular men 
and for the pickers, who are chiefly drawn from the 
Black Country ; indeed, the way that the Wmeesto’- 
shire hop-growers have managed to weather the 
depression is an illustration of the fact that low 
prices c«m only be met by reduced expenditure. It 
is rather unfair to speculate about the human factor 
in these matter<'> becau.se one's judgment is apt to he 
based on too limitccl a range of examples, but we 
certainly have formed the impression that at the 
prment time the average west country grower is a 
tittle more progrmuf^ive and active minded than hhi 
competitors in Su^x ; and this opinion is strei^i^theiMMl 
the foct tiiat we see installed in Wmeestorshhe 
and Htffefofd many mme of the rpcent aileiiipla hft 
^ hQ|Ni by tome form of forced of IniMi 
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aii; inirtead of by the old-fashioned kiln in which the 
products of combustion passed through the hops. It 
is more than possible that these innovators are upon 
the wrong track, and ought instead to be reforming 
their natural draught kilns as the most economical tool, 
thoroughly efficient if properly constructed ; but at any 
rate the search after a more intensive and oontrollable 
plant may be taken as an indication of enterprise. 

The Worcestershire hops are almost wholly grown 
upon wire and string, being planted closely to- 
gether, not more than 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. apart in 
rows from 7 ft. to 8 ft wide, and trained at a very 
slight angle to two wires running nearly above the 
hiljs. The close planting is favourable to heavy crops, 
while the upright string saves some expense in train- 
ing. But if the hops do grow rather more readily 
in the fine soil and kindly climate in the west, they 
are subject to more prolonged and intense attacks 
of blight than prev^ail in Kent and Sussex. The 
eastern grower may sometimes think that green ffy 
cannot be more persistent in its development thus 
with him, but without doubt the attacks are 
heavier and more lasting in the deep and ^ollft 1«Ikys 
of Worcestershire and Hereford. I n 1 9 1 1 WO Were toW 
that the men in the Teme Valley had bden compelled 
to spray their hops as many as nine times to get 
them clean, whereas the attacks, if for a time heavy, 
yet passed away quickly in Kent, where few men 
washed more than twice or three times. 

The varieties of the hops grown are practiodly the 
same all over the kingdom ; it is true that the weUnfm” 
country has developed two fine ho|M — ^thc MattMhl 
and Cooper's White — which are in some wa ^ iyila i 
distinct; but they are true Goldings, and havi ftOl 
diver^red far from the parent stock which jpme i||ir 
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to tli« old Goldings and the Canterbaty and Farnham 
Whitebines. But the Kentish Bramltngs, Fo^gles, 
»id Cobbs are most generally grovm and have almost 
displaced the local varieties, of which in return only 
the Mathon has obtained a slight footing in the east. 
The west countiy hops generally have a reputation 
of being rather thinner in character and more delicate 
in colour and flavour than those coming from the 
corresponding varieties in Kent, still more so than 
the hops of the Weald and Sussex. They are 
largely sold in open market in Worcester instead of 
through factors as in London, Worcester being the 
only open market left now that the Weyhill Fair has 
become but a shadow of its former self. The harvest 
is a trifle earlier in the west, and owing also to the 
open market a strong trade is generally established 
rather earlier in Worcester than in London, a fact 
which of late years has been to the advantage of the 
western growers, for the price has often tended to 
fall rather than to harden as the season advanced. 

The gardens that we saw along the Teme Valley 
were carrying a very fair show of bine considering 
the drought, from which, indeed, t^y did not seem 
to have suflfored at all. They were not, however, 
set with quite as many hops as might have been 
expected from the bine ; and this could be attributed 
partly to the beat and partly to the very persistent 
washing that had been necessary to free them from 
aphis, for washing when the flowering shoots are 
forming always injures the yield by causing the pht 
to drop. In some cases the cultivation was bedow 
the proper standard and weeds too prominent; bat 
this, again, might be set down to the washing, whldt 
had occupied all the farmer’s |vahable strosgtfi of 
horses.,. 
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Hop>growing^ is, however, a specialist’s business, md 
faer^ as in Kent, opinions are divided as to whether 
it is .good, for a farmer to have hops upon his farm, 
if he is a small man he is certainly tempted to rob the 
rest of his land to feed his hops, and is apt to be 
ihawn into an acreage beyond his strength by the 
great profits that can be won in a favourable season. 
With each succeeding spell of bad seasons the tendency 
is for the little man to draw out and leave the business 
more and more to men of substance who have some 
reserve of capital and are hop-growers rather than 
farmers. But these specialists have also their diffi- 
culties ; it costs more per acre to farm a hundred acres 
of hops than to farm ten, so many are the operations 
for which the large man has to provide specially, but 
which can be fitted in with other odd jobs upon the 
little farm where the hops are only an incident. Again, 
with the brewers short of capital and living from hand 
to mouth for their supplies, it has been of late years 
much less easy to dispose of a block of a thousand 
pockets of hops than of a little lot It has been 
the “ tied house ” policy of the English brewfrs, with 
its inevitable consequence — the making pflxier from 
any sort of materials that would promisc:.dteapneas-— 
which has been the real cause of depresisiem in the bop 
trade. However, by 1 9 1 1 the acreage under hops had 
been reduced to a level far below the normal require- 
ments of the trade. Slocks were dq}leted and there 
was no foreign surplus, so that prices promised to riae 
that season to a point rarely seen of late years, unless 
too many of the brewers should decide to go withoilt. 
hops entirely. 

From the time when both were “ fistched opt of 
Flanders ” fruit Bn<§ hops have gone ^ 

English farming ; and Wtweestershire is no exQS|i||^ 
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to the ruH bdng one of the six coan^ contsiiiiiig 
imxe than 20,000 acres of land under fmit The 
great part of this area is occupied by grasi (uidiaids 
growing cider fruit, though more than any other 
county west of Kent do we find new plantations 
highly farmed table fruit occurring in the Ten» 
Valley, as well as about Evesham and Droitwichu In 
Kent 40 per cent of the fruit is grown on tilled land 
and 60 per cent in grass orchards. Worcesterdiiie 
has 23 per cent of its fruit on tilled land, but Hereford 
only 13 per cent, Gloucestershire and Devon about 
the same, while practically the whole area of the 
Somerset fruit land is under grass. On the whole, 
fruit trees in the Tcme Valley, with the rich soil and 
the softer atmosphere, tend to make more vigorous 
growth than they do in Kent. In consequence they 
do not come into bearing quite so early, and require 
a different system of management and pruning in 
order to make them fruitful, their tendency being to 
run to wood rather than to fruit. In the Tcme Valley 
the more recently planted land generally carries af^les, 
with a smaller proportion of plums than in other 
districts where railway facilities aft* better ; cherries 
are not so much grown, and pears in England rarely 
form a very profitable market crop. Perry pears are, 
however, a great feature of the district, being confined 
to the Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester area, and 
occurring rarely in the other cider-making counties of 
Devon and Somerset. We heard, however, of very 
little planting of vintage fruit; in the old (xchati^ 
worn-out trees may be replaced from time to time l;y 
new ones, but in general tl^ tendency is for the ddear 
fruit to give place to table fruit l^e pear trees in 
piuticular are generally very old ; indeed, cm our 
to Teabusy we passed what is re|iited to be tlii 
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largest pear tree in Great Britain, still in full vigour 
and yielding an enormous wdght of fruit in a favour- 
able season. 

Cider-making is confined to the western counties 
because there alone has been maintained a stock of the 
true vintage fruit, a stock re’cuperated by the introduc- 
tion of some of the best Normandy varieties about the 
middle of the last century. From kitchen apples — 
even from the best eating varieties — but a poor, 
flavourless cider can be made. The true cider apples’ 
possess an exceptional richness in sugar, combined in 
some sorts with an extra amount of acid, and in 
others — the bitter-sweets, which are almost essential 
to a proper blend — with a special proportion of tannin. 

It cannot be said that the cider industry is in a 
satisfactory way. In general it is made in the 
roughest possible fashion for home consumption — 
a considerable allowance of cider being part of the 
daily wages in this district. A few farmers make a 
special article for sale, and take trouble over the 
grading and blending of their fruit, as well as in the 
processes of fermentation and storage. Fbr the^ 
assistance a considerable amount of informatioit hat 
recently been acquired by the investigations started by 
the Bath and West of England Agricultuial Society, 
which led up to the foundation of the Cider Institute 
near Bristol. Their chief difficulty is the urtofganized' 
state of the market ; makers of a high class vintage 
cider have the .same difficulty in finding a remufieftttife 
customer as a casual buyer at a distance has ht 
ascertaining trustworthy sources from which to fUl hip 
cellar. Lastly, there arc a small number of 
facturers who purchase apples in large quantiNsief ehd 
try to produce a standard article in quantMee Ihdl 
will permit of extennve advertlKmcmt ; and 
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is injarM by the both indifferent standard of the 
public taste — ^which is inclined to demand cider sweet 
and sticky— -and the competition of certain other 
manufacturers in wh(»e products apples play only a 
part, and that not always a leading one. These 
manufacturers generally name their wares something 
else than plain cider; but anyhow they are allowed 
a free hand. 

Without doubt there is a considerable desire on the 
part of the public to obtain good cider, and a big trade 
might be worked up if the good makers would only 
organize into the sort of union for the purpose of 
selling a guaranteed article that prevails in every 
German wine-producing community. Each village on 
the Moselle has its own Verdn, and the right to use 
the proper label is accorded only to those members 
of the V^rein who conform to certain regulations as to 
manufacture, and whose products are passed by the 
appointed tester. And there is no reason to give less 
care to cider than to wine; cider from vintage fruit 
of a good year properly selected and blended becomes 
on keeping a beverage of extraordinary delicacy and 
qualiQr, but it is rare to find it even^'i the best cellars 
of its native district We thought the seaison of 1911 
ought to produce something exceptionally good ; there 
was a fine crop of apples, which must have possessed 
an unrivalled sugar content and flavour, a real Nantage 
year when a good make of cider ought to keep and 
steadily improve for ten years. 

Though the hop gardens and the cider orchards 
were green enough in that year of drought, the most 
refreshing feature in the Temc Valley was the meadow* 
land by the stream, where, for the fir^ time for mmiy 
weeks, we saw real grass deep enough to give gniaU^ 
cattle a#fpll Hte. In prtndous di^ seasons 
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pastures luive been a welcome algiit to anjr 
(me going from the drier »}ils of the east, but this year 
the west has been in general just as parched, and it 
was only in this valley that we saw big cattle kmking 
as though they were getting their fill of grass. Few 
otiier cattle brides Hereforils are to be found through* 
out the district Distinguished by a hsu'diness and 
adaptability to rough conditions, they are bred upon 
the upland farms and will fatten out with very little 
assistance upon the rich grass by the river. Many are 
also tied up for winter feeding, especially by the hop* 
growers, who want to make considerable quantities 
of dung; but the excellence of the Herefords rather 
lies in their performances upon grass under unfavour- 
able conditions than in the fatting stalls. It was with 
considerable reluctance we turned away from the Teroe 
Valley. It is beautiful to the most casual observer, 
with the shapely hills on its flanks, its flashing river 
and vivid contrasts of red and green ; but most of all 
is it attractive to the farmer’s eye. More than perhaps 
any other district does it give an impression of eft^ 
natural fertility, where a kindly soil a UM^I* 

tempered climate make both crops and stoefc Smthh 
with a good deal less of the effort t!^ b usually 
required from the farmer. 

Ludlow is classic ground for tiie geok^t Sai 
Immediately to the north the whole series of iiht 
Palaeozoic rocks from the {ue-Caoibrian of the LoU|r 
Mynd up to the Coal Measures are set out witMb U 
short compass. The strata dip sharply to the nouUf 
east so as to form a series of parallel ridges and 
valleys, all possessing the same trend frcun 
to s»oth*west, the most important of whfeli li 
CcMve Dak, which lies between WenJoch mi flk 
Clees and forms a broad vak of arafok ksi^wiiwutwi 
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a food doal dT basky is frown. From Ludloir wa 
tmmd, however, into a ndnor vsdl^ whidb baversea 
liie high land between the Teme and the Sbvera and 
is situated almost entirely upon the Old Red Sand- 
stone, running between the two Clee bilk, outliers ot 
carboniferous rocks which liavc been preserved by 
caps of basalt now extensively quarried for road stcme. 
In this upland district the Old Red gives rise to easy 
working strong loams ; and because of the elevation, 
600 ft- 7 00 ft, the farms are mostly in grass, only 
about one-fifth or less being under die plough. The 
grass is good and abundant enough in the soft climate 
which prevails, but it is rarely of sufficient quality to 
fatten stock, and the whole of these Shropshire and 
Worcestershire uplands are essentially brroding dis- 
tricts. It b, in fact, typical Hereford country, and 
many even of the smaller farmers possess very good 
workaday strains of the favourite white-faced breed. 
Away from the ricdi ftastures of the valleys the farmers 
can hardly hope to 0ow on their stock fast enough for 
diow purposes and build up a trade in pedigree cattle ; 
and some little jealousy also seems to exist between 
the Shropshire breeders and the llcreford men, who 
claim to be guardians of the true type. Thus a oertmn 
number ctf other breeds of cattle are finding tbek way 
into the country. 

On one farm we virited it was the custom to boy 
Shorthorn beifers, which are allowed to rear one calf 
and are then sold as milch cows just before calving 
for tim second time, the second calf being bought bade 
and raued by one of the other heifers. Thus, in a 
general way, eadi anunal bought had to rear twb 
calves, and was sold hi its most profitade eondllhaa 
for the nthk bmde. On another form we fiMUal 
(SaUofWi^ bad been introduced in ordor to dbtoli 
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WjMy-growing cattle for the batcher. Crossed witii 
a Herefordshire bull, the animals were black but re> 
tained their white faces; and crosses of this type 
from either Galloway or Aberdeen Angus cattle are 
not unfrequcntly seen in the district. With an 
ordinary red or roan Shorthorn the Galloways pro- 
duce completely black cattle, although from the same 
cross when a white Shorthorn bull is used come the 
blue-greys which are so well known in the South of 
Scotland and about the Border. 

A certain amount of light horsebreeding was done 
by the farmers among the hills ; and the local Hunt 
had been very active in promoting this industry and 
in helping men towards a better tyjx: of horse, even to 
the extent of lending farmers brood mares of quality 
from which they could raise a foal and obtain a certain 
amount of light work. We did not, however, gather 
from the farmers that any use w'as made of the Board 
of Agriculture’s Horsebreeding Scheme, or even tbit 
anything about it was known in the district, thoufg^ 
the men with whom we were talking both bred bopiei 
and wore connected with the Hunt. 

Of the live stock of the district, hpwftveri itkeep 
afforded perhaps the most interesting problems. We 
were on the borders of the district wb^ the Sbro|>» 
shires originated, and many of the upland farmm kee|> 
pure flocks, though, like the other Down breeds, tbi^ 
are mewe properly sheep of the arable land. We wm 
also within easy reach of the extensive upland 
walks of Mid Wales, and the lower hills of Radnor 0$ 
Montgomery have from time immemorial held 4 fWce 
of sheep which has, to some extent, been 
differentiated and yet s^*n hopelessly 
CTMsing and by a groiter or less infusion of 
diire blood. The foundation of all the braecH aim 
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to faave been the Hght^framed, gtey or tan faced, 
sbort-woolled forest sheep, which in ^ earliest times 
occupied the more elevated lands throughout the 
Midlands and South of England, extending also into 
Wales and perhaps now r^resented in its least 
modified form by some of ‘the Welsh mountain sheep. 
Next we find that a century ago the Ryelands of 
Hereford (poor forest land south of the Wye) were 
occupied by a white-faced hornless breed celebrated 
for the fineness of its wool and the quality of its 
mutton, and that the Clun Forest, a great stretch of 
open elevated country round the head waters of the 
Teme, also carried the .same white-faced breed, 
whereas the Long Mynd sheep across the valley were 
both black-faced and horned. The Ryeland sheep 
have preserved their characteristics unimpaired; they 
remain strictly in their own country, and though they 
were once nearly extinct they form to-day one of the 
mo.st distinct of English sheep breeds, and the one 
possessing the finest wool, due, as some breeders think, 
to a strong infusion of Merino blood, though others 
consider them as a particularly unmixed race. But in 
the west of tlie forest countr>' crosltog has been rife, 
and it is difficult to be certain how the breeds have 
been built up; at any rate, in the Clun Forest and 
in the neighbouring Kerry Hill, and again in the 
Radnor Forest we have a race of small hill sheep 
weighing up to 15 lb. or 20 lb. per quarter, of 
excellent quality as mutton and with very fine wool 
The tails are left long, and the wether mutton, dressed 
with a tuft of wool at the end of the tail, b sold as 
Welsh, though it is considerably laiger than the true 
mountain mutton. 

Th4 Kmry Hill sheep aie now recc^fnixed as. s 
indued ttf the extent that tluy hav^ a Sock S 
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^lEkeed Society, and classoi the Rttyal St»»w. Thcik 
foisnd origin is, fyovcvet, still to be seen in the £aoe 
colour, which shoul4 be spotted witb black, the spots 
extending to the legs ; yet however pure the breediflg 
a cCTtain proportion of the lambs are always thrown, 
scxne with pure wliite and ' others with entirely black 
laces. In fact, there is some evidence, .from counts 
that have been made of the proportion of spotted, 
white, and black faces, that in the Kerry Hill sheep we 
are dealing with a perpetual hybrid form which, like 
the Blue Andalusian fowl, cannot be fixed to breed 
true. The Blue Andalusian is, of course, one of the 
stock cases of Mendelian breeders. When two blue 
Andalusians are mated, however long and exact their 
pedigree may have been, the chickens always contadn 
a certain percentage of all blacks and splashed whites 
which are thrown out by the fanciers, though when 
black is mated with white the Blue Andalusian is again 
produced. Probably the spotted-faced Kerry Hill 
like the Blue Andalusian, a true hybrid form 
contains the elements of both the parent tCorms asHl 
must continue to split. But whatever the aucoeflS*,llC 
the breeders’ efibrts to fix races of tlw! fmest shaty, 
collectively they form very valuable stock which sure 
bred under comparatively rough conditions on the BF* 
lands, and are sold in great fairs at Knighton. Cntrth) 
Arms, and other markets on the outskirts of the foceet 
The ewes are taken into the low countries and aicpMMl 
with a Shropshire or Doam ram to produce lamiMi 
which grow rapidly and can be sold fat in thd e||ly 
summer because of the large quantity of 
ewes always possess. To the low cotnitry filcMmil 
perhaps the greatest defect of the.se Kerty Hiil |Ml 
Chin Fmest sheep is thdr activity, 
cqitional in the way of fences bdng 
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th«n within bounds. They make very good* paik 
sheqp with their el^^ance and actively, and like many 
other of the hill breeds they are singularly free from 
foot-rot, and answer well when continually run over 
a Wide area of poor grass without that regular change 
of pasturage which the lowland sheep farmers corudder 
necessary to. keep their stock in health and condition. 

All over this hill country farming seemed to be in 
a quietly prosperous way, and we gathered that farms 
were in considerable demand and could only be 
obtained at an increased rent. Indeed, in that summer 
of heat and drought it looked specially flourishing ; for 
although men complained that they were short of 
pasturage, the grass was everywhere green, and almost 
in every field there was a little stream still running 
abundantly. Rents were not high, as indeed might be 
judged by the roughness of some of the fields and the 
rank hedges, for men will always be found to keep 
dear land pretty closely trimmed up. Of course some 
of the pastures run up to considerable heights, and 
they are a good deal invaded by fern, which, injurious 
as it is to the grazing, is still of service as providing 
the farmer with Utter. It is valuableSvhere men fatten 
bullocks in winter, and yet grow, as in this district, 
comparatively little corn. The root land looked very 
promising ; mangolds are not so much grown as tumi{», 
which had made considerable headway, though many 
of the fields showed that a second sowing had been 
necessary to establish the plant. 

Poultry were common, especially on the smaUm* 
farms; and wc were told that a co-operative egg 
society had been very successful in collecting the eggs 
from the farmers, packing them properly, and market- 
ing them wholesale. Another assodadon existed fee 
<he purchase of maonres and impkkmentSi 
14 
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tbanks to the action of one or two energetic men, co< 
iteration was mtUdng some headway in what was 
'otherwise' rather an isolated and old-fashioned iarming 
district. 

From the Clee hills we dropped down into the 
valley of the Severn ; and after Bridgnorth, one of the 
most attractive of old-world Midland towns, returned 
on our track a little and struck once more north-west, 
through Much Wenlock and over that surprising ridge 
of Silurian limestone and shale known as Wenlock 
Edge. This is a scarp of limestone about seven miles 
long, which when viewed from either end looks like a 
single perfect peak, so straight is the ridge and so 
sharp is the slope on either side, but especially to 
towards the north-west Once over the ridge we 
r<^ined the wide Severn valley, where we ran thrcNigh 
a flat country of light alluvial or drift soils, mostly uiuiiar 
the plough and highly esteemed for barley-growing, all 
the way into Shrewsbury. 
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SHROPSHIRE: SHEEP AND BARLEY 
GROWING 

Wb had now come into one of the most highly farmed 
districts of England, where a considerable area of light 
sandy soil gives rise to the most specifically arable dis- 
trict of the west The extensive county of Shropshire 
embraces some very diversified land, much of it, like 
the part we have just been through, hilly and pven 
over to grazing; ^t from the valley of the Severn 
eastwards and northwards stretches an extensive plain 
of gently undulating country, covered with light drUt 
s(^ derived from the underlying Red Sandstone. 
The quality of this land may be seen from the fact 
that Shropshire possesses a higher acreage of barley 
ttiaa any other c<«inty until we come to the group of 
eastern barley-growing counties — Essex, SuflTolk, Ncx- 
fblk, t!!aqabri%e, Lincoln, and York. Again, if we 
bike root-growing as one of the best tests dT good 
cultivatkHi, the average yield in Shropshire is cmty 
exceeded in one other county as regard mangolds, and 
in two <xr thrM of the northern ctmnties as n^arda 
turnips. 

Frpm Shropdttre we followed the Severn up fof % 
few iniltfi to one ai the best-known fan^ in the 
femmsi aif ffee home of ped^ree Hoiefoid OKtde iod 
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« Fine as were the crops of this farm, the stock formed ‘ 
Its most notable feature. It was one of the original 
homes of 'the Shropshire sheep, and for nearly half a 
century now has been sending prize-winners to the great 
shows, and furnishing flocks in all parts of the world with 
the pure blood that tells in new countries as well as old. 

^ropshire sheep constitute the most widely-distri- 
buted of all the short-woolled breeds, as much at home 
in other parts of England and in Scotland as in their 
native county, and highly prized for crossing in all 
the newer sheep countries, especially in Australia. The 
formal history of the breed begins towards the middle 
of the last century, its first appearance at the Royal 
Show being in 1853, and there is little doubt but 
that it was formed from the local forest sheep crossed 
repeatedly with the Southdown. It has become a 
typical Down breed, heavier and more thick-set than 
the Southdowns; a Shropshire ram, indeed, shows a 
big head set on a short thick neck that is equalled by 
no other breed, and this masculine look is increased 
by the way the face and neck are mufiHed up to the 
nostrils. The two points its breeders insiA on are 
the shapely legs of mutton and the dense coat of 
fine wool, which must show no black hairs and be 
set on a clear pink skin, face, ears and knees being 
atone brown. The Shropshires are prolific, and wOl 
thrive on grass, but are more properly sheep of the 
arable land, the wethers growing to more than 30 ^ 
a quarter when well done. Although it inherits saitM 
of the hardness of its forest ance.stors, the. modem 
Shropshire, like all Down breeds, requires to be looked 
after and suflers from foot-rot on unsuitable land# hilt 
as it is larger it is also more robust than Iti cloaBit 
relation — ^the Southdown. The rams are in oomdiier- 
able demand all over the Midlands for cro^log 
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*whHft-fnBedewe$ to produce early and rapidly>iiiit(mng^ 
lambs, and they have a marked prepotency and sbim]^ 
their characteristica upon their offspring. Our host 
catered for the very highest class of trade in pedigree 
stock, his dock having a continuous history ^f success 
in the show ring since the breed was established, and 
certainly both the ram lambs for sale and the ewes ci 
the dock itself were very impressive animals. Of 
course, they were grown on in a way the ordinary 
farmer does not attempt, and at first sight might be 
objected to as very artificial products ; but the breeder 
who has to keep himself before his special public must 
not only win a position in the show-ring but must 
maintain his dock almost in show condition. The 
dock-owner engaged in grading up the quality of a 
country dock \»'ants animals with a long and carefully 
selected pedigree, because they alone transmit their 
eKcellences and impress themselves upon a commoner 
run of s^eep, but when buying he is apt to be mcwe 
taken by the present performance of a shearling ram — 
his size, and symmetry — ^than by any cold record of his 
pedigree. Seeing these Shropshires in quick succession 
after Oxfords and Hampshire^ one could not help 
feeling tliat up at the top all the great breeds of the 
various Down races have arrived at much the same 
result Size varies somewhat, so does face colour and 
general aspe-'t, but all the breeds agree in the essentiak 
—the closest possible deece, a symmetrical frame with 
the weight put on the best joints, and a power to grow 
and mature rapidly on arable land. The difiTerentia* 
however passionately insisted upon, are becoming 
faheier’s points, and the danger Is that the restricted 
brewing which results from the multiplicity of poite 
breeds may lead to loss of constitution and ^ 
adaptability to varied conditions. 
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Hotable ss were our host's sheep, his Hereford 
cattle were even more striking:. Herefords always 
look very uniform, but we had never seen anything 
to match his herd, where all the cows might be own 
asters, so close were they to type. After the Short- 
horn the Herefords have travelled the most widely 
of all cattle, and this they owe to their power of rang- 
ing and putting up with rough conditions, which causes 
them in many places to be preferred to the Shorthorn, 
though the latter undoubtedly yield meat of finer 
quality and grow more rapidly on the better class of 
land The Herefords are probably descended from 
the old race of red cattle which are supposed to have 
come in with the Saxons — the Devons, the Sussex, 
and the Lincoln Reds being other offshoots of the 
same primitive stock. Some features in the shape 
point to this common origin, while the characteristic 
white face and the very massive head are known to 
have been evolved at no very distant date. Like the 
Sussex and the Devons they are exclusively beef 
cattle; some of their supporters claim that they can 
be made to milk freely, but under ordinary ma^agefflttlt 
the dams always suckle their calves, and it is wdl 
known that only the greater strain of milking will 
develop the udder to the extent required of a true 
dairy cow. Our host’s animals were all Ixed with 
entire white faces, the red ring round the eye, whidi a 
few years ago was demanded by the foreign buyceni 
because it was supposed to render stock less liable 
to ophthalmia in -hot countries, being no ianger in 
fashioa 

Despite the drought the crops were good on 
light land, though the barley had come ratiwar too 
early to harvest and was on the thin side, but the grast 
even down by the stream was suffering \nd MOit 
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cropped vary close. The roots woe at that ti|ne 
promisii^ enough and were no doubt helped by the 
dung they had received. In this favoured district, 
with its easy-working, responsive soils that have alwa5rs 
been under high cultivation, farms ran large, mostly 
from 200 to 500 acres, and the rents had remained at 
a high level, from 30s. to 35s. an acre. Changes of 
tenancy had for many years been few, and vacancies 
were eagerly taken up ; indeed, we saw some thinner 
land, evidently not over fertile, which seemed ovor- 
rented at the price it was commanding. Labour was 
reported to be both good and plentiful, better both in 
quality and quantity than it had been for many years, 
Alt(^ether a study of the Shrewsbury district may be 
recommended to those who declare English farming 
to be a lost and unprofitable art. 

Though the open valley of the Severn is mostly 
occupied by large arable holdings, Shropshire farming 
is not wholly of this character ; for close at hand is to 
be found a region of small dairy farms on grass. A 
low range of hills divides the Severn from the Dee, 
and on the way to Oswestry we turned off the barley 
land to the rather steep and diversified country prevail- 
ing on this ridge. In the early morning light we got 
an extensive panorama of the plain, surrounded by the 
many sudden hills which give character to Shropshire 
scenery ; VVf^nlock Edge presented only its face, but 
the ^pely Wrekin stood up boldly from the sun 
haze, and away to the west were the Brdddan Him 
above Whitchurch, with a craggy, mountainous aspect 
out of all proportion to their height. A little to the 
nc^h lay Oswestry, backed by the long, rotting 
uplands of the Berwyns; for Oswestry marics tte 
western termination of die English plain, and beyemd it 
bq^ns q'Site abruptly what was of jold “ Wild Walts.*' 
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The farm we had come to see was no^ extensive^ 
oafy no acres and all in grass, but it was a remark- 
able example of what hard work and thoughtful * 
management can make of the land. The farming was 
based on the production of Cheshire cheese, there being 
round Oswestry a small colony of cheese makers who 
had originally migrated from Cheshire. Pn the farm 
there were then 58 cows in milk, which, with their 
calves, represented very heavy stocking for so small an 
area, and, indeed, necessitated, with the pigs which were 
also an essential feature of the system, a yearly 
expenditure of nearly £s an acre on feeding stuffs. 
The cows, mostly of a Shorthorn type, were all 
bought in when ready to drop their second or third 
calf, and were sold again when dry in a forward 
condition to be finished off for the butcher. The 
calves were reared and sold, but no breeding was 
attempted, the grass being all wanted for the produc- 
tion of milk ; for the same reason little attention was 
paid to breed in buying in, provided the cows seemed 
likely to yield a good supply of milk. Cheese-making 
was in full swing, and we saw the great mafe of card 
being gathered to one end of the vat, preparatory to ' 
draining off the whey, after which the curd is plao^ Oi^ 
a hot stone over a small fire over-night to Ixlng Oi|t 
the rest of the whey, and is then divided and packed 
into the wooden tubs which form the mould. Cheshire 
is a soft curd cheese — that is to say, in compariaon 
inth a cheese like Cheddar; in its manufacture the 
milk is not allowed to develop much acidity before 
cbrdling, nor is the curd afterwards encouraged to 
shrink and toughen by growing acidity and a 
temperature, nor, again, is the made cheese 
to the same amount of pressure. The result is a caoine \ 
rapidly ripening and softer lu-oduct — i gpbd 
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Ciieshire cheese should have a fat and crumby structure 
long before it has reached the green and Ihll-flavottred 
stage that is esteemed by the specialists. *Chadiire 
cheese is mostiy consumed in the big Lancashire 
towns and in the Potteries; the b«t makes — ^as, for 
example, the cheeses that form part of the rent on some 
of the big Cheshire estates — are in great demand to 
stand on the table for lunch in the leading hotels of 
Manchester and Liverpool, Little Cheshire cheese 
comes to London, and that is mostly coloured, though 
the old-fashioned make is more properly white. The 
yearly output of the farm we were visiting was 15 
tons or somewhat more in a favourable season, and 
as our hostess was accustomed to win prizes at the big 
shows her averj^e price would be about 60s. per cwt. 
About a gallon of milk is required for a pound of 
cheese, so that the scale of production necessita^ 
about 600 gallons a year from each cow on the farm, 
and the price made was about equal to what would 
have been obtained for fresh milk, while the whey 
remained on the farm for pigs. Pigs fed on the whey 
and purchased meal formed the second chief source of 
income, and the extensive sties wrre all ranged under 
a big covered shed. Though the shed provided plenty 
of ventilation it was on the whole a mistake ; for pigs 
must have sunshine, and probably because of the lack 
of it the herd, as we learnt, was not so healthy as it 
might have been in much Inferior buildings. 

The soil of the farm was a fairly strong loam, aiid 
carried a fine sward, which if short was still keeping 
delightfully green In the hot season. As in Cheshinl, 
bone manures were highly esteemed for the gnlsr in 
preference to superphosphate or basic slag; all tiih 
pastures had been dressed more than once, and the 
occo|der no doubts about the bmiefit tlol Imd 
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aodtied tike ndghbotiring &rms wero dtnilttljr 
i^ocked with milch cattle, and in one of the adjoining 
fields a great herd of rather well-bred Shorthorns form^ 
a beautiful sight in the still morning sunlight, all gathered 
together as they were on the summit of a sudden mound 
to avoid the flies and to get what air was stirring. 

The farm we were visiting wasr the property of the 
occupier, who had been left a widow with five sons to 
bring up, and had not only managed to maintain it at 
its present pitch of success, but had educated the sons 
until each had reached either the University or an 
Agricultural College. One son was at home, and with 
his mother, a maid, and a hired man and his wife, did 
the whole work of the place, no light task with nearly 
6o cows to milk, when we remember that I2 cows 
to a milker is a very usual allowance. And yet there 
was no suggestion of the sordid toil that is often 
associated with a small grass farm ; it was a refreshing 
example of courage and good management, where the 
head was made to tell as well as the arm. The farm 
was successful in virtue of the brains that were put 
into it ; after all there is no special virtue hi maaQftl 
labour, though you often find masters {Ejecting to 
labour-saving devices for their men on some quasi- 
moral plea of not encouraging laziness. Just in tile 
same way we have recently read a dirtlngutshed 
personage arguing in the daily Press that EnglNh 
agriculture will never be prosperous agidn until tiie 
farmer does his own ploughing, while his wife tauhs 
the floors. That a farmer can take his day’s hunting 
and give his womenfolk a piano and a dogeaH li 
surely one of the best proofs that he can make J|ll 
Intellig^ce and his capital pay. Even on thh* 
farm the sons had made themselves a |awn-hsild| 
court and worked none the worse for H 




A| Ommtxy we ttmied, leevitif Wel«i imtondidl 
fiw time, and made our waj^ back throi^ SlueanH* 
buiy and eastwards into the plain that extends across 
Shropshire and Staffordshire as ffw as the coitrai 
backbone of England. It is a level country of light 
drift soil nearly all under arable cultivation, though 
we were somewhat surprised in one place to meet with 
a village given up to fruit growing partly in the open 
and partly under glass — an enterprise, we found, of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, which has also 
erected a small factory to jam and bottle die surplus 
produce. Before we reached Newport we called at one 
of the larger farms in the district, typical of the best 
management of this light land on the New Red Sand- 
stone. It was farmed very strictly on a four-course 
rotation; occasionally a barley crop might be taken after 
wheat, and one field of oats was being grown for seed, 
but in a general way the cropping was roots, barley, 
seeds, wheat. Swedes were only grown over half the 
root break, so as to make the interval eight years before 
they came round again on the same land ; finger-and- 
toe was very troublesome in the district, and our host 
had often demonstrated to himself- how the disease is 
carried on through the rotation by the charlock. The 
swedes were grown wholly with artificial manures, the 
dung being reserved for the potatoes and for the whrat. 
In ail cases, even for the potatoes, it was spread ai^ 
plou|^ied in during the autumn, our host being a greajt 
believer in the virtues of autumn dung and autumn 
cultivation for that class of land. 

Potatoes formed one of the most profitable crops 
the fium, and were looking extremely well at the time 
of our visit, Showing no effects of the drought, wlii<dl^ 
indeed, did not seem to have hurt ; the swedes, .tiuHigh 
Ihe man^lds af^wared a little ishort of giiprtii. 
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Potatoes sell well in the neighbooring matkets of the 
Potteries and of the Black Country, whose distant 
dumnQrs we could just see ; and with ^s market at 
hand a good deal of vegetable«growing was done on 
the root break, even some of the swedes being sold for 
table when there was a scarcity of other vegetables. 
Cmrots were a speciality; they required a deeply- 
worked fine soil that had been manured in the autuinn, 
and they needed a great deal of labour because they 
had to be weeded and pulled by hand as well as 
r^>eatedly moulded up. As we saw them they were a 
very even crop, wonderfully clean, though they had not 
yet covered the ground as they would have done with 
a little more rain. Off the fine red land the carrots 
pull with a good shape and a clean red colour, so 
that they can be bunched up straightaway without 
any washing. The cost of the crop is great, as much 
as ;^30 an acre, and there are years in which they 
sell very badly; not only must trade be good tnit- 
TOtatoes ought also to be cheap, for the working-mtf^S 
household buys potatoes first and carrots only if tISm 
is some money left over. Another bre|dm WM iS; 
parsnips, again a speculative crop, even tiMwe ap 
the carrots. 

Among the com the defictenCy of the so|l in UoMf 
and its tendency to become acid were Indicated by 
tile presence of both spurrey and idieep*8 sorrd as 
weeds, and this despite the fact that the occupter baa 
h^n to lime the land regularly. Salt 1^ aiio 
proved to be a valuable adjunct to the other imontiea,, 
arhTch would point to that lack of potash whidb I* 
generally associated with sandy soils. The 
was a fidr crop generally, well above the amafi^ 19^ 
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WINTER FATTENING itf 

chidly j|*rown all over the Some of the 

barl^, of which a large acreage gromt, was also 
very good, blinding white in the sunshine and we 
shall not readily forget making our way throUjg^ a 
twenty*acre held of it about noon on one of the hotteiA 
and stillest days of that torrid summer. The droi;^^ 
had told worst on the young seeds in tike barley, for 
ti^ seemed to have perished entirely and to be beyond 
even their great powers of recovery. 

Only about one-quarter of the farm was in per- 
manent grass, some of this on black peaty land sloping 
down to a little stream, and the grass was used to 
carry without much expense cattle that had been 
bought in for winter fattening. The farm possessed 
a very fine range of buildings, for it was the custom 
to tie up about a hundred head every winter. Our host 
had exchanged the Hereford for the Shorthorn, finding 
stores of the former breed too dear to buy. It was 
his custom to buy in a good many young milch cows 
dry after their first or second calf ; run on the 
grass in &e summer they would lose their bags and then 
could be fattened and sold as heifers. The black 
Welsh runts which are brought to 'Shrewsbury market 
were also profitable, if comparatively slow fattehers. 
Widi so many bullocks to be fed sheep did not form 
a considerable feature in the farming. Our host bougfa| 
in Shropshire and hill ewes and crossed them with an 
Oxford ram, gaining thereby a little size, so that the 
crossbreds filled the eye and were taken by the butcher 
in preference to pure-bred Shropshires of equal we^t. 
- Though it was not the most favourable season la 
whi^ to idew a light land farm, we were grmttly 
knpfessed by tiiis holding as one of the best examples 
of clean pprposefiil fanning we had seen in any pat^ 
of England. As on the odier of ShtemdMuy 
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rents ran from 30s. to 35s., and tiie lidNiings were 
mostly lai^, 400 or 500 acres, all supplied with 
excellent- buildings ; covered yards and Dutch barns 
for tite corn and hay being general. Labour was said 
to be good, wherever, as on this farm, therq was a 
proper supply of decent cottages ; of late, however, 
with the good trade in the 'manufactudng districts 
close by there had been a scarcity of casual labour 
getting up the vegetables and potatoes. 

Within the same district we visited another farm, 
a little larger and with perhaps a heavier soil, but 
farmed on similar lines. Here the great feature was 
the organization of the extensive buildings to save 
labour in fattening the 160 bullocks tied up every 
wintCT. Water power did all the grinding, root slicing, 
and chaff cutting, the food travelled along a little tram 
line; and so carefully was it all designed that two 
4nen were sufficient to look after the whole batch of 
cattle. But with all his ingenuity the occupier was 
still content to let the liquid manure drain away atl4 
be lost, though with it went one of the mc^ valuahll 
constituents of the cake he bought so freely. 
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* CHESHIRE : DAIRYING AND INTENSIVE 
CULTIVATION 

Before leaving Shropshire we called at the Harper 
Adams Agricultural College, an institution serving 
this and the neighbouring county of Stafford. It is 
situated on the same gently undulating plain as the 
farms we had previously been visiting, and occu^es a 
stretch of similar light, easy-working soil, with a range 
of good buildings, more modem than but resembling, 
those prevailing on neighbouring farms. The fields 
were largely divided into plots, which showed varieties, 
meihods of manuring, etc., without interfering with 
tile general run of the farming, and some of the root 
crops, especially the mangolds, lookc^l particularly well 
for the season and the soil 

But the most important fact concerning the collie, 
which we learnt both from the farmers we saw gcung 
round and from others at a distance, is that it has now* 
become' recognized as an integral part of the i^- 
cultural life of the district, not only to be visited as a 
novelty but to be consulted in difficulties. When we 
remember the feeling of farmers towards such institu- 
tions fifteen or twenty years ago, the attitude o£ 
patroni^, suspicion, or hostility which was adopted 
adth r<^rd to their every action, wfi realum what no 
intellectual tevival has taken place, in agrkultnse«— a 
change of temper, of which the con4deration given to 
' «S 
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Ijie colleges is only one sign, but in the making of 
which th^ have borne an honourable part The time 
is not far distant when, as in America, the colleges 
will give the lead in ail matters agricultural, each in 
riicir own district, supplying the judges at the shows 
and doing much to shape the counsels of all the 
farmers’ societies, whether commercial or political. 

At Newport we were not far from the borders of 
Cheshire, and the intervening country showed no 
change of management ; indeed, the farming of Shrop- 
shire and Cheshire has much in common, it is only the 
neighbourhood of the great manufacturing centres and 
the density of the farming population in Cheshire that 
gives its sericulture a special turn. 

The County Palatine of Cheshire may be doicribed 
as a continuation of the New Red Sandstone plain 
that lies between the Pennine Chain of carboniferom 
rocks and the sea. On the borders of Derbyshire It 
runs up into somewhat elevated moorland, but elf^ 
where the heights are trifling and the slopes 
the sandstone ridge, which runs from noifh to fdlpl ' 
and divides the valley of the Dee from thll Of tjfepi,*' 
Weaver, being rarely more than 400 ft. abovdi 
Though the sandstone rock is never far away aiut 
determines the character of the land, the soi^ tfO 
mainly of drift origin ; and, potting aside the arena Of 
true alluvial bordering the Mer^ and the Dee, iftuwi 
types may be seen all over the county. Moft genefT 
ally the soil is a strong one, sandy loam vary^ In 
coltHu* from dull red to an ashy s^de^— « soU tlud; 
not a clay, but wants some care in worlds^, becac^ 
its fine particles easily run in heavy ndn nod 
set with a hard crust This shades off hi thf 
cs^nciaily on the Dee sidc^ into heavier imil 
ing true cUya. On the ridge, f>ardcul|ur|yb>jl^ 
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boniero bf Delaweiv Forest^ but i^ioriiiScaUy elsewhere, 
come some very thin sands^ generally l^t red in 
colour, sometimes bleached almost white. *Miich of 
th^ land was barren heath up to vmy recent times» 
has been reclaimed and made into fertile arable tiie 
marling which was so general a practice down to 
about the middle erf the last century, The Keuper 
beds of the underlying New Red Sandstone fumi^ed 
the material, and in many parts of Cheshire every field 
carries a little pond, the old marl pit, though in a few 
cases the process was carried out over a large area in a 
single operation conducted by the landlord. Some of 
the land would be the better for a renewal of the 
marling, for the soil is both light and hungry and very 
lacking in lime ; many of the old grass lands still show 
a thin layer of the old marl now sunk a foot or so 
below the surface. In addition to the loams and 
sands, here and there over the Cheshire plain one 
meets with areas of black soil passing into peat — the 
’'mosses'* that represent undrained basins on the 
surface of the sheet of glacial drift covering the county, 
where waterlogging and the absence of lime in the soil 
have combined to produce an accumulation of add, 
peaty humus. Many of these mosses have been 
reclaimed, but a few still are wastes, or carry scrubl^ 
plantations of firs and silver birch and other treoi 
tolerant of peaty conditions. We say scrubby ad» 
visedlyj^ for it must be confessed that trees do not 
flourisn over well in Cheshire. 

It is not merely the soil, it is the atmosphm; 
almost from the moment of entering the county o u t 
It emnsdous that the trees look very black in the 
a^ possess rathor small and rustg^ fialiage; ,«vea fiba* 
hedges, thijugh well enough grawa in smne sanyedaii 
have also this indefinable air of fudaise. |b 



m WSiei h Oiote fits m ^ ga«^ aM 
wesi dt tte gfeai manufoctiiring dlrtriofci d Lancashifs 
and the Potteries, ttie winds do blow pretty frequently 
from east and north, and the county is itself thickly 
populated. The annual crops and the grass are not 
perceptibly damaged, but the effect accumulates on 
the perennial trees and shrubs, atid chiefly shows in 
the reduction of the leaves both in number and in size, 
though they are not killed outright as they are in South- 
east Lancashire. We realized the smoke in the 
atmosphere in another way by the extra state of dirt 
acquired by one’s face and hands after a day’s knocking 
about in Cheshire; the result was more like that 
which follows a day in London. But, despite the 
smoke, Cheshire is a most productive and intensively 
farmed county, for nowhere else is there such an area 
of good land close to one of the densest and richest 
town populations in the world. On the south-western 
side of the county and up the Dee valley the soils are 
heavy, and grass-land farms for cheese-making prevail | 
but on the lighter lands, especially on the northfl^ 
side of the county, the land is too valuable for 
thing but arable farming, and is mostly bdd in 
smallish holdings of from 30 to 200 acres. 

Whether on grass or arable, the mainstay of 
Cheshire farming is milk production; with the ex- 
ception of Lancashire, no other county contain^ as 
Cheshire does, more than 100,000 milch cowSj^aOCt in 
no other county do the cattle of all kinds ou^umbev 
the sheep. We were unfortunately unable to abe 
anything of the cheese-m^ng grass farms, m Ottt 
visit happened to coincide with one of the 
cheese shows which every one was attendfi^ ceaXfiNj 
quently we left the Dee valley and the sandttotie 
and made our way by Cmwe towards MabdMMr« 




But |:ntt84aiid Burming k l&e tittle 
and we liad lecently $eo3 one cbeeie iktm ttuuuigBd <nl 
Cheshire lines. For a century or more txmes have 
been the great standby of the Cheshire grass farmer- 
in old days in a rough state, » quarter and half indi 
bones, but nowadays more generally as bone meal or 
in various mixtures containing a little added nitrcgen. 
Slow in their action as all experimenters declare |>oncs 
to be, they yet do keep the land supplied with the 
phosphates and nitrogen that are taken away in the 
milk, and that without forcing the grass to any 
abnormal growth. Despite the introduction of super- 
phosphate and basic slag, the Cheshire farmer still 
believes he gets the best returns from bones, both in 
the proportion of clover and the milk-yielding power 
of the herbage. 

As we entered the county from the south, the most 
noticeable feature of the arable land was the absence 
of barley, which constitutes little more than i per 
cent, of all the cereals grown in Cheshire. Oats are 
the staple crop, more than 60,000 acres out of a total 
of 80,000 of com being occupied oats, a proportion 
which is to be explained by the great demand for oats 
from horsekecpers in the Lancashire towns, in addition 
to their value for milch cows. Oat straw is also sale- 
able, as bailey straw is not, and a great deal of straw 
is sold, for complete freedom of cropping and sale 
prevails in the county. Another unexpected feature 
was the prevalence of rye on the southern and eastern 
side of the county. This is grown for the straw, fiar 
only rye straw is long and tough eluiugh to be suitable 
for packing eertain kinds of vessels made in the 
Potteries. The rye grown for this purpose is hutanui 
sown on good land, cut when nearly ripe, and gathered 
into bundles, the corn being knocked out lusads 



by band so as not to bruise the straw. When thus 
treated it. will command as much as 3s. per stone — *./. 
£S a ton — and the farmer has also the grain for 
feeding or sale as seed. The other great Cheshire 
crop is potatoes. Lancashire, Cambridge, Lincoln, 
and the West Riding possess a large acreage, but 
nowhere else except in Lancashire do the potatoes 
exceed all the other root crops put together. Thqr 
are found all over the county, though the most 
considerable areas are on the alluvial flats by the 
Mersey, where they join on to the Lancashire potato- 
growing district On the light, sandy soils, however, 
early potatoes are very generally grown, and had been 
almost entirely cleared when we passed through in the 
first days of August They are generally interplanted 
with cabbages or broccoli, and when the potatoes are 
lifted one or two drills of turnips, to be pulled small 
for table purposes, are generally sown in thdr place 
between the cabbages. 

With markets for all kinds of produce so close kC 
hand, Cheshire farmers are not usually vtsxy particuldtf' 
about their rotations, but it is customai^^ td loSow A 
four-course shift, containing two years of oift%i»ie„llf‘ 
potatoes and other roots, and one or somethnes 'tHro of 
seeds. Seeds hay is specially important in Che^dduce, 
occupying almost as much of the Jaw) as old land hay 
from permanent grass, a prc^rtion which can ht 
explained on the one hand by the intensive chirachH' 
of the Cheshire farming (for temfibrary leys will yleid 
much bigger crops than permanent me^ows, espedbttty 
with a smoky atmosphere), and again by the 
good markets which Liverpool and Mdhchestxe adbii 
for coarse hay that can 1^ chaflbd. Conskierinf idU 
season the seeds were looking very green «nd 
ing, and had grown mote since the first cut flton iHy 
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we had feen forthor sootli* But fkt clover ««s flower^ 
Ir^ ptemetarely, and ndth the weid&Br timt ^tdlowed 
our vMt we expect a good many men saved a iigidt 
crop of clover seed where they had meant to giet a 
good second cut of hay. As in Slir<^>aiure the lade ti* 
lime in the soil sometimes causes the clovers to faS ; 
speaking generally, Cheshire soils respond to llmii^ as 
also to dressings of salt, a fact which was rea^[nized 
more than a century ago. 

We turned a little aside to visit the Cheshire 
Agricultural College at Holmes Chapel, the eariiest 
institution of its kind founded by a County Coundi 
and still supported entirely by Cheshire, though it has 
become affiliated to the Manchester University. The 
farm was very typical of the district, only to be dis- 
tinguished by a little better polish and a higher level 
of production even in this intensively cultivated 
district. Though we had seen better individual crops, 
probably nowhere had the whole farm looked so well ; 
the permanent grass was closely grazed, but still green 
and affording a reasonable bite to the business-like 
Mad of deep-milking Shorthorns which is the pride o( 
tile College authorities. This College seemed to give 
special attention to making its students take their part 
in the routine of the farm ; owing to the small size of 
their holdings most Cheshire farmers have to be both 
master and man, and the practical nature of tiie 
training the College gives was being geiKsally 
appreciated throughout the county. Not that it lacked 
criticism ; the Cheshire farmer is like any other Northf> 
countryman, eager to denounce anything widi whidh 
he does not i^ree and to brand as nonsense vdiatew;^ 
he does not understand. It is a bracing dtsdidhie 
an institijtlon, provided always its autiborithS ipi^ ^ 
equal amount of courage to go their own vri^ wlum 
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they know th^ are right And the Cheshire farmer’s 
criticism is apt to be coloured by the extreme land 
hunger that prevails. We read in the local Rress of 
one man objecting to the College because, while it 
{M*etended to help the farmers of the county, it was 
really turning out young men who became competitors 
against them for farms ; and it was in * the same 
county that the farmers at a land sale hooted the 
County Council rcjjresentatives, who were trying to 
buy part of the estate for the establishment of small 
holdings thereon. But if the College had its critics, 
we also learnt from some of the farmers we visited 
that it had very good friends ; and, as it strengthens 
its position as one of the regional agricultural colleges 
by its association with the University and by being 
called upon to play its part in the general agricultural 
service of the country, it will shake off these parochial 
objections and get more support in taking its own line 
for the assistance of the local industry. 
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As we approached Manchester the Cheshire plain grew 
flatter and duller ; the light also, on what should have 
been a brilliant August afternoon, was sensibly 
flattened and dulled, and the trees and hedges were 
even more dingy and unhappy. But the fanning was 
as intensive as ever, the land was evidently being used 
to the best of the capacity of these rather indifferent 
loams, which are not exactly easy to manage, and possess 
little inherent fertility, lacking as they are in botih lime 
and potash. We were bound for a suburban farm on 
the very outskirts of Manchester, typical of a system 
of management dictated by the proximity of a market 
and entirely independent of the Routine of ordinary 
farming. 

In the first place, no stock were kept ex<»pt pigs 
and an odd cow for the use of the house, solitary 
on the one little grass paddock on the farm. The 
rest of the land was under the plough, and every- 
thing produced was sold, hay and straw as well 
as corn and roots. Rarely have we seen farming 
reduced to such simplicity ; the rotation consisted of 
,a five-year shift — oats, seeds, wheat, seeds, potatoes, 
tire se^ being red clbver on tme occasion atu) a 
mixtoie inclttcUng alsike on the next But tiiele was 
always soine difficulty in getting tiie clovers to ittand 
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tile winter at these close intervak. Oats Ixad not been 
proStable of late /ears, and the occupier was looking 
for a good spring wheat wherewith to replace them, 
as it was not easy to get the potato crop out of the 
way in time for autumn-sown wheat Wheat straw 
always sold a little better than oat straw, though 
Manchester formed an excellent, market for either. 
The produce was carted into Manchester as required, 
and the returning waggons brought home some of the 
dung needed to keep up the draft upon the soil’s 
resources that was involved in selling everything away. 
But the fertility was more than maintained, something 
like looo tons per annum of farmyard manure bdng 
brought on to the 200 acres of the farm. This was 
lavishly supplemented by artificial manures, and the 
farmer not only took what advice he could obtain from 
the College, but was a student himself and a card|i] 
reader of recent literature on fertilizera, from 
scientific and experimental side as well as froll^'l^ 
purely practical The result of all this 
to bring the land up to a very high con(l|tiovr$''^P%' 
big crops could pay for the high npf 
expensive labour. I . ^ 

Potatoes looked like a very, heavy crop, the haute 
had made growth such as we bad not preidomdy seen, 
with more of the lush character we had been accte* 

i / 

tomed to find on the rich potato lands of Lincohf to 
the previous year’s damp and growing season. Cddft^ 
pieces were being sprayed as an experiment, blt| 
potato-spraying is not general in Ciuadiire, ipoedh^ 
because the little touch of sulphur in tte 
atmosphere kee{» the disease In check. The il 
also Mid to grow so rankly early in the IteWPlh ill W 
make spraying diftkult The oats «ad INm 

both heavy oops, espedally the latter, anJ liptil . 
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tUKl that dull gr^ look nne had not seen m the com 
(tops thh year, but vhidi was so genera) over Imithcm 
&i||and in 1910. The com grown on the black Fen 
soU^* «10 on the wheat plot at Rotfaamsted that 
recdves farmyard manure every year get just the same . 
appearance. For these reasons we have onne tO 
associate it with a comparative excess of nitrogen, 
such as will exist on land as highly farmed as this. 

The great desiderata in farming of sudi an intenave 
character are cereals stout enough in the straw to 
carry the heavy heads produced. Whatever the cause 
of lodging, whether weakness of straw due to a too 
rapid and dense early growth, or shading resulting in 
fungoid attacks at the base of the stem, or mere 
weight of grain, it is always associated with rich land, 
^ticularly when the richness has been produced by 
remnt heavy manuring. Some soils grow stiller straw 
than others for an equal weight of grain, but on all 
soils hutners arc apt to get their com crops spoilt as 
«>on as they raise the land to something like its 
maximum productivity for roots and seeds. It is not 
only the farmers who can buy to’pi manure who reach 
this pitch, but men who fatten bullocks as thqr do in 
Norfolk or Shropshire or Northumberland, or again, 
the men who fold their land repeatedly with sheep 
getting a good deal of cake and corn. Various 
would-be reformers of farming write of the possdNlity 
of doubting the production of wheat by deep cultivk* 
tion or some other formula, but they forget that at 
present the real limiting factof which prevents 
average crop of wheat rising at^e a certain limit || 
the strength of the straw, because not only is ti tft 
formation of grain very much re^bricted when tiba emp 
is laid, but the expense of harvesting is 
increased. Of course, 191 1 has )|een an Ideal fbr Id 
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keep the com standing ; we have seen one wheat crop 
of over sixty bushek to the acre only very slightly laid 
in places, 'whereas on the same soil in an ordinary 
season anything over forty bushels might be expected 
to go down. The prevalence of names like “stiff 
straw," “ stand up,” among cereal varieties grown in 
Britain show what an all-important factor the straw 
is here ; names of the same type are not found, 
among the varieties grown in countries like America, 
where the acreages are large but the average yields 
low. 

On this land near Manchester the rents were about 
40s. per acre, and that for farms with no great equip-* 
ment of buildings, of which, indeed, few are wanted- 
where stock are not kept. Wages naturally were 
high — 22s. to 24s. per week, but no particular diffi- 
culty was found in obtaining or keeping good men. 
There was a growing scarcity, however, of casual 
labour for potato digging, hay-making, etc., but that 
might only be temporary and due to the recent good 
times in the manufacturing districts closqt at handL 
Our host was giving much attention to the question 
of how to dispense with such casual labour and make"' 
the farm entirely self-contained. The^oluticm 
course, lie in the greater application of machlnety to all 
farm operations, and he was greatly interested in 
machines, having himself invented one of two skilful 
improvements or additions to farm implements. Of 
course on general social grounds it is desirable to 
render farming independent of casual labour, just as 
its ideal should be always to make skill replace numbers 
in doing any particular operation. Back to land 
is a retre^ade cry if It is to mean many men dkiii:^ 
by hand what a few men can accompli^ ^itoiaeliiitoa. 
Tile former density of the agricultural populatitm a^taant 
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an excessive number of men ivere being wretchedly 
paid to do slavish smt of work, because witili labour at 
that price it was not worth the fvmer’s while Co schme 
out labour-saving devices. However, time did not 
permit of any long discussion of policy and tendencies in 
agriculture ; at any rate our host had furnished us with 
an example of one kind of a modem farm — a highly 
effective crop manufactory designed to make the most 
of the conditions prevailing. It was very good 
business, if not very attractive farming, and it must be 
recognized that many men farm in particular ways for 
the pleasure it gives them ; they like fattening bullocks 
or rearing pedigree stock, or growing barley, to the 
point of being careful not to inquire too closely 
whether their particular hobby pays. 

For the rest of our journey in northern Cheshire we 
left the low land by the Mersey and travelled through 
a succession of parks and suburbs, until we turned to 
cross the Mersey at Warrington. There we saw where 
the smoke came from, for Warrington itself seemed to 
be dispensing enough black smoke to darken the ai{ 
of a whole county, while a little Anther seaward lay 
Widnes and Runcorn, where it has been suggested that 
cast-metal trees should be set up, so poisonous is the 
atmosphere to living ones. But for ail the smoke 
the cultivated land, highly farmed too at that, comes 
right up to Warrington, and we saw the shadows from 
the chimney-tops wreathing over good crops of wheat 
and oats, which appeared to have taken no greater 
harm than a little dinginess of aspect We were soon 
into the region of the “ moss " farming which prevails 
all over South Lancashire, where a moss sig nifies a 
low-lying area of black peaty soil generally on a sub- 
stratum ofi sand. The underlying rock is almost 
invariably New Red Sandstone, btR it is ovethlM by 
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di#t which have left fiat areas with imperfect drainafo 
in which peat has accumulated. Chat Moss, nearer to 
Manchester, is one of the most fiunous of them, known 
for the difficulties Geoi^ Stephenson experienced in 
building the first railway from Liverpool to Manchestm 
across it. Not long ago the mosses were waste heath 
and swamp, but they have been drained and now yield 
great crops by the aid of the town manure With which 
they are so liberally fed by river, canal, and railway. 
The great crops are potatoes and oats (both of whkih 
are well known to like a black acid soil), and wheat ; 
seed hay seems to occupy rather less than the fifth of 
the land due to it on the prevailing rotation, and very 
little of other roots are to be seen, just a few breadtiw 
of swedes and cabbages. There was little permartCnt 
grass to be seen, usually only small paddocks, and 
those poor and weedy with quantities of ragwcut 
flowering; no stock were about the fields, thoi^ a 
considerable amount of dairying is done indoors, add 
will probably increase as town manure be^mes mcfl 
difficult to obtain. The crops were heavy, the pQttfcOi^ 
magnificent, mostly maincrops, though here and 
a cleared field replanted with canUfiower or ,pabbl|^ 
showed that earlies had been already harvestadf #1;; 
wheat and oats had the grey look m which we hsyh 
already commented. On that partkplar di^ the 
was full of com thrlps, and we drove for many oiUcsi 
before getting out of the sphere of the irritating peali 
South-west Lancashire is not particularly attrac^iia ; 
the soil is black, the roads are black, and thmi^^ 
oops grow and flourish, trees are few and 
the hmiacm is always bordered by ctdmmiyii $9t lie 
coal disftict is not far away — St Helena 
and Wigan itadf on mie side, Presccd, with 
the other. Toward# Ormdldik; the 
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Ked ^dstoae rock cfop out in f&u30% tJbe com 
t4ke$ m a better ocaotir, and thoi^h the lai^ is still 
nuwtly arable^ ddiying beconies move genemlf and 
some fine herds of milking Shorthorns in the 
fieida We had left behind the extensive fanns that 
occur on the mosses, though even there comparativd^ 
'small holdings are common ; in the rest of the county, 
as iq Cheshire, a farm of 200 acres b considered large, 
'ip^e countryside is thickly populated, and in a small 
wily a good deal of fruit and vegetable growing goes 
on ; the holiday-maker b a factor, for we were not htf 
h^k from Southport and the Lancashire coast A 
for miles from Preston a change takes place in the 
fanning, surprbing in its suddenness : the arable fann- 
ing ceases, and is replaced by small dairy farms cm 
pobr grass land. The change must be due to a soil 
factor; and though the soil is still of drift origin, it 
lcx>ked as if it had b«;n derived with little change 
frcnn the Coai Measures, which generally give rise to 
clayey soils of indifferent fertility. 

Before leaving Lancashire, where the farming b so 
mttirely conditioned by the proxiff»*ty of a large manu- 
facturing population, we went a little farther east into 
the steeply undulating country that was once forest, 
but b now occupied almost entirely by great towns. 
All along the valleys from Manchester northwards, 
through Rossendale to the Kibble and the YorfcdiJre 
border, towns and townships are strung out in an 
almost continuous line, with little oases of grasskad 
between, running up to moorland wherever the deva<« 
tion b considerable. All these forms depend cm tlMi 
sale of milk : they are mostly smaB, and the Mimig li 
earned as much Ity the retailing ss by the producIScwi 
the milk, ^ 

' Wt vbltyd one such form cp m oufohfoli ^ 
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Blackburn, about 6o acres in extent, all grass, 
about half of which was mowed every year. The 
soil was "but poor, derived from drifts overlying the 
Coal Measures, and the grass, though green, would 
hardly have satisfied an eye accustomed to the fat 
pastures of the Midlands. It was well treated, how- 
ever; the hay land received the manure from the 
cows, and both lime and bones were regularly applied 
to the pastures, which were also carefully attended 
to, the dung spread, ant-hills pared, rough places 
cut over, etc. Of course the grass alone could not 
carry a cow per two acres all the year, many feeding 
stuffs had to be bought, and the cows receivoi 5 lb. 
of meal a day in the summer and 8 lb. in winter. 
Thirty cows were kept in milk ; usually they were 
bought in as heifers in calf, the calf was reared and 
sold, and the cow was sold when dry and again in 
calf. A very good class of milking Shorthorn wii 
kept, for which high prices were paid in Heltifteki, 
Preston and other local markets making ^ spedilll^ 
of milch cows. The cows were kept in Very 1 % Stc!^ 
*‘shtppons,” even the partitions being ftagstones set 
on edge, and the local authority insisted on tb# 
considerable air space of 600 cubic feet per COv^| 
No bedding was used in a country which grown on 
straw, and the manure was cleared out at 011O1& 
Milking began at five in the mornings and about tW^ 
in the afternoons ; as soon as the milk had bdui {Hi| 
tlwoui^ the refrigerator the cart started on its rotaad 
in Blackburn, where the milk was retailed at la 
per galtoo. For the working of the farm thaw ulliia 
the shrewd old farmer, well over 70 and active^ 
as he himself confessed, more of a head than i llteli 
his two sms and a hirr^ man, none of whim COfM 
be idle in order to keep such a buslnem 
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Aimiie se^bouring farms were manag^ on exactly 
the same linetf: forther oot rents were lo#er» and 
because of the difficulties of getting the^ tnitk into 
town early enough it was tamed into dbeeae. As 
this was sold new and therefore moist at iibont 7d. 
a pound, the farmer received the equivalent of Sd. 
a gallon for his milk, and also had the whqr on 
which, with purchased meal, to raise pigs, themselves 
a profitable trade. This retail milk selling is not 
very impressive farming, but it is cheap and thrift 
in virtue of the immense amount of work mid 
personal care the small occupiers put into it, so that 
it can continue to compete with the big herds at a 
distance, however highly organized they may be. 
Iti its turn also it does keep going a more purely 
rural industry — the raising of the milch cows. 



IX 

NORTH LANCASHIRE: STOCK-RAISING 

One is accustomed to think of Lancashire as a 
dreary conglomeration of factories and smoke- 
blackened houses; but all the little valleys of the 
Mersey tributaries in East Lancashire show the 
remains of their old beauty, and the upper dales 
on the fringe of the moorland were still fair to 'see 
within living memory. Even to-day there is a large 
piece of the county north of the Ribble that is pur*dy 
agricultural, some of it as remote and solitary as ftiy 
spot in England. Between Ribble and Lune the li||t 
countiy of the seaboard is known as the Fyld<^ 
easy-working land that is highly farmed and ikipen^M 
chiefly on the production of milk Om route, however, 
lay inland into the hill country known as the Foitaft 
of Bowland, where rise the headwaters of the Wyrc 
and of some of the Ribble tributaries, a region of 
moorlands on the Millstone Grit forming an outlim’ 
of the Pennine Chain, but separated from the great 
limestone masses of Ingleborough and Pen^y-Ghoife 
by the upper Ribble valley up which runs thtt 
Midland line to Scotland. From Blackburn WW 
travelled Whall^, with its rained Ahbey-** 
memorable for its association with the, Pilgrimage oC> 
Grace, but now stranded in the midst of factories— > 
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to CUdieroe and over a limestone ridge i|rio the 
valley of the Hod<ler. 5 * 

Here all traces of the drought were left* tieiund: 
the flat strip of meadow land in the bottom of th<!^ 
vale was deep in lush grass, and the pastures abowe 
were gloriously green right up to the open fell ; only 
the clear, peat-stained stream spoke of the deficiency 
of rainfall. But the elevation is considerable — 
400 ft. in the valley, 1200 ft. or more on the fells 
by which it is shut in — and the annual rainfall, even 
on the low grounds, is more than 60 in. Naturally 
enough there is no arable farming, everywhere grass ; 
and the hay was just being carted in the first week 
of August, an exceptionally early date for that district 
We followed up the valley through the little town of 
Slaidbum to one of the larger farmers, who occupied 
abbut 400 acres of land with grazing ri^ts on the 
fell. It is a rough and steep country; each farm 
possesses a few flat fields by the stream, which are cut 
for hay. then some good grazing land considerably 
accidented, divided by stone walls and traversed by 
runnels of water, then bigger fields and poorer land 
with a good deal of bracken, above all the open firil 
of grass and heather. The homesteads, built and 
roofed alike with grey stone, lie in the hollows a little 
way up the hillsides, each sheltered by a few sycamores, 
the only tree that will stand the elevation and tlw 
climate. 

The fariner on whom we called was himself wortii 
a long journey to see, he had spent his whole life, 
as his forbears had before him, in Bowland ; active, 
shrewd, and talkative, with the vein of dry, chuckling 
humour of the Lancashire man, instead of the dcHri* 
contempt which the hill farmer farther norfti, and 
particularly across tbe Border, accafrds to all stiaii^«eia. 
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A born fancier of all kinds of ^ock uid no mspecter 
of persons, he would yet give some consideration to 
the opinions of the son of his landlord on the type 
of sheep to be encour^ed, and was even open to 
advice on that touchstone of knowledge — ^th^ manage* 
ment of grassland — though his joy when he managed 
to trap two “ authorities ” in a contradiction was great 
and unconcealed. A would-be buyer happened along, 
and we sat on the hillside and watched the play — 
the preliminary feintings when the buyer made much 
of the cows he did not want to purchase, and then 
*^ked casually what was the price of the others that 
were a bit off, the systematic examination point by 
point with appropriate depreciations on one side and 
praises on the other, the final offers and walkings 
away — all for the pure love of the game, for each 
man was aware of the quality of his antagonist and 
confided to us afterwards that “he knows nigh as 
much as me.” A matter of 5 s. a head separated 
the parties at the end ; the buyer, who had nevfM^i 
ceased to lament the lack of keep on Ins place, wiB 
to write if he really found he had any grass iriben be 
got home. • 

The whole of the farm was given over to stocb* 
raising, and we never saw a finer stamp of geiwnd 
purpose Shorthorn than on this and tilie ndg^bomlc^g; 
farms in the valley. A warm roan was the favomod 
type, neither ail reds nor whites bdng in much eafeetll 
locally. They were not registered, but the blood W«l 
there ; the local farmers all breed for quality and tilsil 
the greatest care in the bulls they buy. The oi^jd^ 
country stock was always of good rqpiite, HHhI III# 
famous Townley and Knowlmere herd# wfllidl # 
century ago wwe close at hand have 
their mark on the cattle of the district. (M 
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twdve wm% in milk and made some bnttet, bttt^c]ikfi3r 
lie sold bull calves and milch cows as heifers or 
alter dieir first calf, the staple trade of die district 
being to supply the demand of the cowkeepers in and 
about the Lancashire towns for heavy milkers, in the 
local markets of Preston, Hellifield, Settle, and Sldpton 
these milking Shorthorns of the finest type are sold in 
grekt numbers ; and English stock-raising is suffering 
a great and continuous loss in that these magnificent 
animals do not reproduce themselves. They may raise 
two or three more calves, but the dairyman is generally 
quite indifferent what sort of bull he uses, and disposes 
of the calves for veal, also fattening off the cows them- 
selves when still in their early prime. Improvement 
of the milking strains becomes very much slower 
tluougfa this practice ; for the town dairyman pays long 
prices and jiicks out the deepest milkers and the finest 
frames, tmly to withdraw them from future use as 
breeders. Walking about these upland pastures and 
looking at the noble groups of heifers and milch cows 
on ainaost every farm, we could not help feeling what 
a set of scrubs and misfits was ordinary rlMlj ^ing 
herd in the Midlands or the South. ^ 

Of course the cattle cannot graze far op the hillside ; 
sheep are therefore equally important items in the farm- 
ing of the di.«trict. We were fairly in the region of the 
mountain breeds, and confronted with some of the 
knottiest problems of classificaticai and origin that 
exist Even the local experts were content to merge 
some of the hill sheep as “ roughs ” ; and to the end df 
our stay we should have remained incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between Looks and Swaledales or even 
Scotdi Blackfaces, if we had been set to sort out tiie 
eomiiion bred ommtty flocks. Bqit we were in tiie 
pn^ h<we of the Look, a Idg, up^femiii^ ahefl|i 
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a speckled face, massive curling horns, and a dense 
shaggy fleece of the thickest carpet wool, almost hair, 
which occupies the hill country and the moorlands from 
Craven to the southern border of Lancashire. There 
the Lonk merges into or is replaced by the Penistone 
sheep and the Gritstone sheep of the Peak country, 
both of which seem to belong to the same general 
stock, though they now differ in the face colour, the 
horns, and other points. The Lonks are supposed to 
have the finest wool, and to any one accustom^ to the 
soft fleeces of the aristocratic lowland breeds it is 
amazing to hear that stuff of such incredible coarseness 
sells as well as, if not better, than the finer article. 
The Lonk is perhaps the biggest of the hill breeds, 
hardy and prolific, needing no better keep than the 
roughest grass and heather, and capable of finding food 
in anything but the deepest snow. A Lonk ram in 
full fleece is a very impressive animal, higher on the 
leg and bigger generally than the Blackfaces he most 
closely resembles. Rams are sold to some extent, flswr 
crossing with other hill breeds, to which they give size 
and substance. In this district the wethers atid off- 
gbing ewes are sold in October to be fattendi cm the 
lowlands, and a little earlier the ewe lambs aie adso 
sent down to be wintered on grass land that has beeii 
cut for hay, only the breeding ewes being k^t at home. 
About 7s. 6d. a head is paid for the wintering, pay- 
ment only being made for those which come hick 
again in April. A certain amount of crossing it 
done in the district, the country ewes — Lonk twr SlWli- 
dale— -being crossed with a Wensleydale ram. Wmildsy*-’ 
dales, which come from no great distance, are 
sheep of a Lricester type, but Iffg, active, and 
which get lambs on the hill ewes that .soon Ihplr 

mothers, and can be sold off the grass to the 
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Sheep and cattle did not exhaust our hosfs interest 
in breeding ; there irsre one or two foals runnuig about, 
and he was something of a fancier of both poultry and 
ducks, of which some well-bred examples wandered 
about the homestead. 

The grass land varied in price with the elevtUton; 
the meadows by the stream which would fatten cattle 
commanded as much as Sos. an acre — an astonishing 
price when one considers their remoteness — and from 
that high figure the rent varied down to 5 s. an acre for 
the land immediately below the fell. Bones were the 
chief manure used, and their action was plainly visible ; 
more recently basic slag had begun to be appreciated. 
One of the greatest troubles was the extension of the 
bracken, which threatened to spoil much of the higher 
land, and no effective method of keeping it in check 
had been devised. The fells, which, roughly speaking, 
include all land above the looo-ft line, are partly 
heather-clad and partly “ white land,” which carries no 
heather and has been to some extent reclaimed, in 
most cases by liming. An enclosed fell was worth from 
IS. 6d. to 2 s. 6d. per acre for gra2'-ng,and should carry 
one sheep to the acre ; the shooting rights were worth 
another half-crown per acre. But many of the fells are 
held in common, each farm being allowed to run so 
many " stint.** ” of fifteen sheep each on the fell, and 
over these rights considerable quarrels arise. The 
sheep require to be acclimatized and go with the farm ; 
but they are taken over at market rates, and there are 
none of the fictitious premiums that have become sudi 
an awkward question in the Highlands. 

The whole work of this 400-acre farm was dkme 
by three men and the occupier, but the men were 
well paid. , Those who lived in gpt £30 a year and 
all found; the married moi got |is. a wedk aaid i 
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bouse, with various allowances of milk, coal, etc. ; but 
our host, who had worked his way up, opined that the 
young men living in were better off than they ever 
became afterwards, even as masters. For the hay 
harvest Irishmen are engaged ; the same men came to 
this farm every year and got £6 for the month’s work, 
whether it lasted the full four weeks or was over in a 
little more than a fortnight, as it had been that year. 

The rest of the district, the tangle of little valleys 
down which flow the headwaters of the Hodder, was 
of much the same character. South of the Hodder 
the underlying rock is limestone, which breaks out in 
scars here and there, and was answerable for the big 
pale blue bell flowers in the hedgerow and the moro- 
deeply-hued geraniums on the wayside wastes; but' 
northward the higher fells were all gritstone, with a 
more gloomy and restricted vegetation. Eveiyifliere 
grassland and evetywhere line cattle, and as 
awray with some reluctance from the valle y 
always but fairer than its wont in the sun^ine ^ ^lat 
brilliant summer, we promised ourselves to ccine again 
whenever we wanted some good milch odws, though 
we felt we should need a shrewd dealer On our side to 
stand up to the local bargainers. 

The easy routes to the north were either to turn 
down the valley into the Lancashire plain until the 
great high road running from Preston to Lancaster was 
struck, or to follow up the valley to HeUifidd and 
there get on the northern through route by way of 
Kirby Lonsdale and Shap into the valley of ths Eden* 
However, there is a rough but feasible road stn^^ 
over the moor into Lancaster, and this we took 
were well repaid. To begin with, it traverses Jho 
^Trough of Rowland, a steep-sided valk^jdiat swiBa 
tompletely barred as though it led into a deep 
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basin hemmed in i;^ a black and fotbiddingf wall of 
moorland. But the stresun one seems to be following 
u{> to its source turns a flank ; fiui road climbs ste^fy 
to a col at less than the I200>ft line, and after a 
stretch of fell, some black and some white, but all 
inhabited by the active, dark-faced sheep-roughs let 
us call them,— drops through woodlands into the upper 
Wyre valley and over another fell along a plain-sailing, 
if somewhat switchback, road into Lancaster. It was 
grass country nearly all the way ; only within a mile or 
two of Lancaster, where the limestone begins again, did 
we find any land under the plough. 
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FURNESS AND THE LAKE DISTRICT 

Beyond the Lune there is still another detached 
portion of Lancashire, the hilly fringe of land south 
of the Lakes, extending westward as far as Barrow, a 
town which has grown into a busy steel-making and 
ship-building centre, owing to the existence in the 
neighbouring Mountain Limestone of masses of the 
purest iron ore found in Great Britain. This Furness 
district runs right up into the Lakes ; indeed, it is some- 
what of a surprise to find that Coniston Water and half of 
Windermere itself lie in Lancashire, another ilhastration 
of the difficulty of making the county aMa the unit 
for many forms of agricultural administration. 

From Lancaster northwards through Carpfortib the 
underlying rock is limestone, and the soils are partly 
drift and partly the thin, sticky red soil which generally 
arises from the limestone. On the lower groiin4 
arable farming prevails, and the proximity df the tea 
results in a fairly early district with a mild climotei 
as was shown by the recurrence of barley, all <ff a 
wide-eared type. But oats form the genml 
and some very fair crops were seen, good, )M|eisi4 
considering the unfavourable season for Ohtib ' Hlh 
roots also were good, perhaps not so full of gtoef# |W 
usual, but at that date the northern hud 

* 4 * 
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nothing to complain as icgards tiidlr swede crops. 
The drought, however, then lay heavy on die country- 
side ; the thinner pastures near the rock were* bmait up, 
and the air came hot and dusty off the white limestone 
roads. 

The belt of cultivated land is not very broad, and 
quickly runs up into rounded hills scarred with terraces 
of limestone, sheep walks pure and simple. One of 
these isolated hills which rises from the plain a few* 
miles north of Lancaster — Farleton Knot, is notable as 
possessing a breed of sheep of its own, although the 
whole hill accommodates only three farms. These 
“ Homed Crag " sheep have been known for the last 
half-century; they are white-faced, and though now 
distinct are probably derived from the same general 
stock as the I.onk and the Scotch Blackfaces. It is 
perhaps the most remarkable example we have met 
with of the extreme segregation of breeds of sheep 
which prevails in the British Islands, because there is 
nothing to suggest that this breed is either better or 
worse than its neighbours, or that it possesses any 
characteristic which renders it palticularly appropriate 
to its limited habitat. Doubtless any owner of a 
speciality gives a little extra care to his stock, and in 
this case continued selection and watchfulness seem to 
have overcome whatever disadvantages have arisen 
from tlie close in-breeding that must have prevailed. 

At Milnthorpe we turned westward across the head 
of the great sandy bay that is fcwmed by the estuaries 
of the Lune and Kent, and visited several farms in tile 
Cartmel country, which is a similar district of firee 
working soils upon the limest(»ie, with a mild Midi 
eqpable climate and a considerable rainfall. The see- 
board is ^nged by breadths of Hat salt mattiies and 
mosses, some of which have been ^ddberately reclaimed 
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and are protected by a sea wall and drained. Dte 
upland farms, mostly in grass, are of varied size 
though rarely laige, and are rented at about per 
acre; to them are often attached allotmmits — ^wide 
areas of rough grazing where the fells run up to some 
considerable elevation. Most of the farms possess a 
small proportion of arable land on which a rotation of 
oats, seeds, turnips and potatoes is followed, though the 
seeds are left down for several years. Indeed, the 
farmer may be said to move a three-y^ shift of 
cultivation slowly over all the better fields that are fit 
to put under the plough, because in this moist, mild 
climate no difficulty is experienced in establishing a 
good pasture immediately after it has been sown down, 
A few fields of wheat were to be seen, but barley has 
practically disappeared from the district. 

On one farm we visited the production of milk was 
the chief industry, and a large proporticm of it wa9 
made into butter, for the fringe of small waterin|^ 
places round Morecambe Bay provides a good 
market for dairy produce. We argued out- the 
question of the profitableness of Imtter'lindkuig whM 
a gallon of milk can be sold wholesale for yet, 
under the best of local conditions, a pound of butter 
for which nearly three gallons of milk are required wiU 
not produce more than is. 3d,, on the average for the 
year. Butter-making can only be a poor bmdmM^ 
unless a very exceptional profit can be made otHC^ 
rearing calves on the separated milk. TTie fiurmer'i 
wife whom we vunted had learnt to make 
butter by modem methods, and had no doubt 
its profitableness, but that was only beoMiMMi a|a| vie 
obtaining is. 2d. a pound when lod. waa lib oedW|»ilF 
price for country butter. Even her juice iff 
return for the milk, considering riiat the 
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{urocess kmlf com a trifle botii ibr labour and m at eri al. 
When a station Is within driving distance and large 
towns are not more than loo miles away, it Is 
to see that anything can be more {Mt^table than 
sale of the milk itself. 

On this and the neighbouring farms a very good 
class of Shpithorn- cattle was to be found; donbtless 
the foundation stock of the country was good, for we 
were at no great distance from the original Teesnude 
home of the Shorthorns. Moreover, the landlord? 
kept a celebrated pedigree herd, from which he scdd 
bulls of the best blood, perhaps not quite up to show 
form, cheaply to his tenants. The same cause, the 
p/esence of a celebrated stud of Shire horses on tiic 
estate, accounted for the fine class of horses seen on 
the farms, on most of which a few foals were fated 
every year at profitable rates. The ordinary farmer 
finds heavy-horse breeding much more feasible than 
the raising of light horses, even though in the latter 
case he may have cheap acc^s to the best stalltons, 
amply because he can use a heavy horse daring that 
ciiticd period from 2^ to 4 yeals old during whidi. 
it is being made, whereas one or two light horses of riie 
same age are a considerable nuisance upon a small from. 

Tlwse Cartmel farms poss(^ a certain amount of 
good grass and also a little arable land, for iriridi 
reasons some of the homed stock are grown on and ^ 
fattened ; but, as in the district we had just left, the 
side of heifers and young milch cows was perhaps tte 
most profitable part of the catde-reaiing burinesi. 
Sheep were, of course, important items in the' fanaing; 
though no particular broed seemed to be domimtnt 
in, |he district Ewes were bought off the Mila-** 
He^wicks.and Blackfiices — and were crofmed isith 
WeaslQrdale or Border Leicesttu^ rams. Xh|S «dld 
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miuSe it possible to let the Imtis eooie rather 
early in Mardi, and the lambs and ewes blether wore 
fattened bff on the grass. The value of these mountain 
breeds for crossing purposes seems to lie in the fact 
that when brought on to the low land the ewes make 
veiy good mothers with an abundant supply of milk, 
so that the lambs thrive exceedingly well up to the 
time they are weaned. Then they ought to be sold, 
becau% as soon as they are taken from their mothers 
they prove much less profitable animals and fatten 
more slowly than the lowland breeds proper. 

We then went down to see another farm on re- 
claimed land at sea-level ; it was protected from the 
tides by a sea wall and had been under cultivation 
half a century or more. The soil the usual fine 
alluvial stoneless material found in such situations, 
easy to work but reasonably retentive, and not to be 
played with in any weather. The fields were large, 
laid out in comfortable rectangles and cropped on the 
rotation we have described above, where five (» six 
years of temporary ley are followed by three years 
under the plough — oats, turnips and mangolds, oats 
and wheat The cereal crops, especially the oats, were 
a long way above the average, though very we^efy, 
and the temporary pastures were really magnificedt, 
covered with a splendid springy sward full of white 
clover, such as might have been grassland from time 
immemorial. The tenant, indeed, was accustom^ to 
take prizes for the best-Iaid-down pastures of various 
ages. One five years old especially took our eye, 
because permanent seeds, even when they start away 
well for a year or two, so often become very poor from 
the fourth to the seventh year, when the eflTects the 
cultivation have worn off and yet the landjhas had no 
time to accumulate a stock of humus. 
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calves to aell as milkers, and bot#et in Ididi 
cattle to iattai off, but <m the whole he c^'doed 
' he made most of his rent out of his sheqp. * He was 
tenant of an adjacent salt marsh, a piece of land that 
had once been reclaimed, but which through the 
breach of the enclosing wall was flooded at high 
tides a few times a year. This salt marsh not only 
provided keep, but was free from the parasitic diseases 
which so generally affect sheep, so that his stock 
remained very healthy and did not need to be sent 
away to winter. He made it his business to sell 
fat Iambs, the ewe flock being composed of hill sheep 
— Herdwicks, etc. — and the rams of the old Leicester 
breed. .Such lambs as did not come to sale in the 
first summer were wintered and then fattened. The 
tenant also bred several heavy horses each year, but 
was, if anything, rather inclined to the Clydesdale 
Instead of the Shire. 

From the tenant we got some information about 
labour, which, as is usual in the North, had to be 
well paid. He worked mainly with single men 
boarded in his own house and receiving ;£'30 a year, 
an4 supplemented them with casual labour hired from 
the’ coast villages, where many men are half fishermen 
and half farni labourers, paying them by the piecs. 
But he wanted to get rid of the men living-in; the 
quality of the food appeared to be a continual source 
of dispute, and the managing, cooking, washing, et&i 
made their presence a great burdem on the wife. 

The t&it of this fine reclaimed land ai^raged about 
35s. per acre, though part of the holding was wifihout 
any buildings; but even taking this into account upre 
could not help feeling that he was occupjdng kuue 

the cheapest land in England. It was 
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mB^iicent soil, capable of growti^ Miytiiing and 
with a great natural reserve of fertility; it was level 
aiHi easy to work, the climate was good, and the rail 
and mairkets were close at hand. Yet in Bowland 
we had seen poorer land and more remote comihanding 
just doable the rent Similar differences can be found 
all over die country; there are fashionable districts 
where both rents and farming are high, other districts 
where the land and opportunities are equal or better, 
and yet the whole level of production is lower both 
for the tenant and the landlord. This only shows 
how difficult it is to fit the economists’ definitions 
of rent to the thing as it exists. That rent is the 
fluctuating margin between the profit made by the 
land and the rate at which the tenant is content to 
live represents a tendency and not a fact ; and none 
of the other definitions that we have found in ffie 
political economy text-books seem to meet the facts 
any more closely. 

In Furness we still had time to see the famous hard 
of Shorthorns and the Shropshire sheep befonging lo 
the landlord of the farms we had been voting. The 
Shorthorns contained a considerable Infusimi of die 
fa^onable Scotch blood, and Were beef catde mtiier 
than the milking type so general in die oouaby we hail 
just left; the Shropshires were again stnmgers in flhH 
coontryode, though well known in the great diow rlngp^ 
One talks lightly enough about the improvement flyout 
live stock and the posmHlities that the modem shadNl 
of heredity have opened to the breeder, tuft la |upe 
of flocks and herds of such perfecticui as we |Mnf 
it seems difficult to conceive of any further adiWfaeM 
For the mere manufacture of beef and 
leave nothing to be de«red, so tniiy haam 
pf the pradicai man, working widi great 
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over a comparatively^ Irnig pariod» atbdned tbe eod 
in view-<>-goo(i fle^ rapidly laid on and in tlie right 
places. But these picked spedmens are still too mudi 
in the nature of happy accidents, purchased sometimes 
at the cost of other qualities which the workaday farmo* 
has to consider ; the general average still shows plenty 
of scope for improvement 

We had one look more at the beautiful garden set on 
a gentle southward slope towards the quiet waters of the 
bay, where flourish in careless luxuriance many southern 
shrubs which other people in less favoured climates toil 
to keep alive as struggling specimens, and then took our 
way towards the hills. On the shores of the estuary of 
the Leven we saw one of the many mosses now being 
riowly reclaimed by cutting out the peat before begin- 
ning some sort of warping process ; round Morecambe 
Bay there are great areas where the flat expanses of 
sand which have ^ven the bay its sinister reputation are 
exchanged near the river channels for mud and ooze, 
haunts of wild-fowl and seabirds or at the best only 
occasional sheep, which might be converted into produc- 
tive land. The approach to Windermere from the south 
forms one of those serene visions which move like a sym- 
phony of Mozart’s ; there is nothing terrific nor exciting, 
the river is set in wood and rocks, fern and heather, in 
a succession of quiet vistas until it opens out into 
the wide waters of the lake itself, when at last we 
attain to a vision of the mountains — Bow Fell and 
the Scawfell Pikes, to recall the more austere entrancea 
into this hallowed land. The underwood upon the 
lower slopes of the hills is perhaps more important 
than the limited area of farming land ; it is cut over 
evo'y fifteen years or so, and yields hurdles, bantd 
bo(^ charcoal for the powder Sf^ills, dog solea amd 
hobtdns, for the turning of whi<|i a few- mills stiffii 
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jBut (lie value of ttnd»wood lias declined 
Aose as in the south, and many of the woodland crafts 
which were so specially valuable as providing winter 
labour are of no account nowadays. 

Sheep-breeding is the main agricultural pursuit, and 
the fells of the Lake District cany a breed of their 
own, the Herdwicks, which claim to be the hardiest 
race to be found in the British Islands — satisfied with 
the roughest of fare (a true Herdwick is said to refuse 
hay even in the worst winters — a statement more 
typical than true perhaps), and with their close coat 
proof even against the tremendous rainfall that pro- 
vails. The Herdwick is a small white-faced sheefi, 
horned in the rams, but polled or doddied in the ewes, 
exceptionally slow to mature, but producing mutton 
of the finest mountain flavour and a close fleece of coarpe 
wool. The lambs are almost black-faced when btoni 
but the colour gradually lightens, and the adult dtoe]> 
look truly white in the face. Like so many oilllHr 
somewhat isolated breeds, the Herdwick -is shjpposed 
to be descended from some Spanish ^hee|> wl^eli 
escaped from a wrecked Arma^ vpisael, Iwt thepe 
appeam to be no evidence, either documentary ot 
from affinities with existing Spanish breeds, to 
this popular opinion. The Hegrdwkks are most^ 
away to fatten on the turnips and grass of the kny« 
lands ; the lambs which are not yet acdimafjised to 
the heavy winters are put out to keep in OdMtor 
on the grassland along the Cumberland cowH 
other hill breeds the Herdwick ewes me cromed tWto 
th^ leave their native fells, Bmder l^leeator iltos 
being general^ used. A Border Leidetoer rm 
used on the Scotdi Blackfaces wM am la 
places established in the Lake Distito( i 
almost attain to toe dignity of a dhtoset 
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are known as *‘grey £su%Si'* tlie ewes oX wlfaldi axe 
often kept to be from a|^ as is veiy mtiy 
dc»ie wi^ any other first cnm 

We fidlowed the well-known road akoig Windermere, 
and by Rydal Water and Grasmere up Dunmail Raise 
to Thirlmere, where we were interested in the planting 
operations that the Manchester Corporation are carry- 
ing out on their catchment area. These big upland 
water-collecting areas belonging to the great cities 
afford perhaps the best opportunity for trying forestry 
on a working scale in England, but the work wante 
the expert knowledge of forest management of whidi 
we as yet possess so little. To try to make timber 
out of trees that had been growing many years in the 
usual slovenly widely planted English fasluon by 
pruning off the straggling lower branches and carefully 
tarring the wounds, is mere gardening, not economic 
forestry. 

From Keswick, in the broad valley under the crest 
of Saddleback, we began to get back into more of^ a 
fanning country, and approaching Penrith the soil 
lightens sufficiently to admit of amble cultivation, with 
oats, potatoes, and turnips as the staple crops. At 
Pmrith one might be regarded as in the famous Eden 
Vall^, though Penrith itself lies in a parallel tributary 
valley and a low ridge has to be crossed before reach- 
ing the Eden itself hard by Eden Hall. The vall^ is 
occupied by reddish drift soils which lie on Permtan 
rocks to the west and on tiie New Red Saad^xme 
(its most northerly outcrop) to the east of the river 
ihmlf, the smls being derived mainly from these two 
formations, Imt also from the carboniferous 
Hhd rhales ferther to the west ^ tiie land ii fiiB cd 
jAgh^ ami js Ught and easy to wdrk, some cff 

a seasmlilm thatch Tl»|leiat||^ 
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also yields a red butlding-stooe, the material out of 
which the comfortable farmhouses and cotti^es are 
erected, the roofing slates on most of the older 
buildings being also finely coloured slabs of the same 
stone. 

Most of the farms of the district have from one- 
third to one-half of their land under the- plough, but 
the usual rotation keeps a considerable proportion 
under temporary grass. The seeds are left down for 
two or three years, mown the first year and grazed 
afterwards ; on part of the ploughed-up lea potatoes 
will be planted, and oats sown on the rest Then 
comes a year of turnips, then another oat crop in which 
the seeds are sown afresh. Wheat is not much grown, 
and barley, which was general enough but a few years 
back, has practically disappeared. Potatoes bring in 
the most money, but by the usual covenants only a 
certain proportion of the lea can be planted with , 
potatoes. The farming is very dependent upon getting, 
a good crop of turnips, part being drawn off for 
bullock-feeding and the rest fed off with sheep. 
Mangolds are grown, but to no great esftent The 
sheep mostly consist of flying flocks, Bla^face crosses 
and the like, brought off Cross Fell and the long range 
of similar moorlands which we could see rising like a 
wall from north to south a few miles across the Eden, 
Cheviots and Wensleydalcs were not in favour in the 
district, and even the Herdwicks seemed to travel WC8| 
and south rather than to the east. On many odT the 
farms milk production is the most important feature^ 
though the distance from a station and in one or £wd 
cases difficulties about a water supply for refrig^watioiih 
put obstacles in the way of selling the mUk itself, mA 
in consequence a cmtain amount of butter^eoEsJilflg 
goes on. One farmer whom we visited esfjtmiM Mi 
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returns fonn the sale of milk as about £400 year, 
from sheep at about £^00, and from potatoes at £200, 
toese being the main sources of revenue, for the oats 
grown were all coosumed at home. The botter« 
making leads to a certain amount of calf raising ; the 
farmer we were visiting kept a pedigree bull and grew 
on his calves indoors until they were about a year oldj 
when they were sold. His light land did not yidd 
particularly good grazing, so that he did not consider 
he could grow on his own stores cheaply enough, but 
preferred to buy Irish cattle in Carlisle market for 
fattening. The crops in the valley, except on some 
of the thinnest sandy soils beyond the Eden, had not 
felt the drought, the effects of which were more to be 
seen on the grass. 

Despite the occasional boulders of limestone in the 
soil, the land was evidently very short of lime ; finger 
and toe occurs in the turnips whenever they are grown 
on a short rotation, and spurrey was observed to be 
a common weed among the com. The use of ground 
limestone was b^inning to be recognized as a most 
valuable, indeed, necessary, amelioration for this class 
of land, better than quicklime because not so burning 
and mo.’e lasting in its action. Plenty of limestone 
existed close at hand, and one or two firms had 
erected grinding plant so as to secure from limestone 
itself those advantages of fineness and easy distribution 
which has hitherto only been obtainable by the use of 
quicklime. As the material was novel to the local 
farmers, one firm had begun to offer it at a price which 
included application to the land, soiding out a machinei 
for sowing and men accustomed to the work, and only 
asking the farmer to supply haulage from the statkto 
M^the bosses required for the machine. Sufih foiapHi 
-bf letting out particular jobs that only raR^y capnl 
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fcHT on a fatm and perhaps requhe special laipl«iienti 
and some skill in handling, seem to be growing in 
igrioilture. Steam cultivation and potato sprayii^ 
are cases in point, where one man equips himself wi^ 
the outht and does his neighbour's work at a contract 
pric^e. In the old days the farmer did everything, not 
(iny in the raising, but in the after handling of the 
crop; nowadays he tends to become a grower only, 
leaving others to finish the business, especially 
when the produce is valuable and has to be put 
through something in the nature of a manufacturing 
process. 

So far we had chiefly been seeing small farms, but 
we went some distance towards Carlisle to a large 
farm on the limestone occupied by one of the best- 
known men in the North of England, with a herd of 
pedigree Shorthorns that possessed a long history in 
the show ring. There we did see some grand stock, hr 
which respect we had hitherto been somewhat dia* 
appointed, for we had come into the Eden Valley wRIt 
some expectation of finding superior milking SlMw' 
horns in eveiy farmer’s hands, whether small cup latgn» 
whereas before reaching this particular 4rm We 
seen nothing to compare with the general run of stock 
of North Lancashire and the adjoining dOistrietS <vf 
Yorkshire and Westmorland. All the farming on ^ 
holding was at a higher pitch; the crops were elft* 
cellent, and the temporary pastures such as to htt * 
Southern fanner with envy. But our host whs WHIM 
of mark, who had been active in public businesil of aE 
kinds as well as in farming. He bad iHokeo lU## 
from the local custom of boarding the 
had provided cottage for his own fartha> M iP, 
could have married men litdng permaiMMlF 
farm in their own hmnes. 
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With tiidls excq[>tion we were a little liieapfK^ted 
with the farming of the Vale of Eden, p«ha|>a because 
we had been led to expect too much. The laod is 
sound without being of exceptional quality; it does 
not always seem to be farmed to the top of its 
capadty, and the stock kept are good without beii% 
in any way out of the common. In some places 
rabbits were a curse and really seemed to be getting 
most of the keep that was being produced in that dry 
summer. Rents were not high, about 20s. per acre, 
and the buildings were excellent — indeed, in many 
cases the houses seemed substantial and extensive, out 
of proportion to the size of the farm. This may 
represent the decay of the yeoman farmer. In one 
village we were told that half a century ago there were 
fifty " statesmen ” — i,e. owners — in the parish, which had 
then become the property of a single man. Whatever 
might be our cpinions about the relative advantages 
of large or small holdings, we could not but regret a 
change which had merely exchanged owner for tenant 
without any justification in the way of creating a more 
economic holding. But the Cumberland statesnsan 
has^gone and with him has gone much of the independ* 
ence ard originality which was the birthright of the 
Northerner. 
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Our knowledge of Irish farming was so slender that 
we may perhaps not unfairly gauge the ordinary 
Englishman’s opinion on the subject by our own. 
The picture we had was made up of certain visions of 
great rolling pastures in Meath, a county of mighty 
hunters on the one hand and of cattle-driving on the 
other, contrasted with the distressful West, where men 
and women cultivate tiny patches of pcjtatoes and 
oats in little pockets of soil among the rockS| S(dl| 
that has often been carried there on the btidks of Ifttb 
occupiers. These imaginings were also base^i ttn iGb# 
that the only Irish produce we knew was btl^ iKld the 
store cattle which are brought ova* in siK^,|llim'befS into 
England to be fattened, 'fhat Irelandidoes not coninat 
wholly of grass and bog and stones had been fceoed ot| 
our attention occasionally when we read that the aven^ 
yield per acre of most of the staple crofMi — oats 
turnips, for example — is higher in Ireland than in ittijr 
other part of the United Kingdom. Flax, also^ ocm* 
tinues to grow in Ireland, a crop requiring nnidl 
labour and skill, whereas it has almc»t disap{Mttr«d<< 
from Great Britaia It was with some hfoa dt woeUdf 
for ourselves where these things are t hat ^ 
Penrith, Instead of going on to Scotlaad.^ 
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turned south agsdn, and from Hq^duun sailed to 
Belfast 

Our first day we |pent in the Ards, the low pm~ 
insula which runs south and east from i^iast between 
Strangford Lough and the sea — true Ulster, where the 
inhabitants are almost wholly of Scotch descent On 
leaving the city we ascended pretty rapidly into an 
undulating country with a light reddish drift soil rest- 
ing on slaty rock not very far below. One character- 
istic of farming in this district was immediately manifest 
in the way the road was blocked from time to time 
by strings of country carts drawing up seaweed, evfl- 
rmelling loads of which were deposited in bays by the 
wayside. It was not true seaweed, however, but the 
green Ulva, which fiourishes wherever there is a dis- 
charge of sewage into the sea, and has become a serious 
nuisance in Belfast Lough. Indeed, we understood 
that it was collected by the sanitary authorities and 
could be had by the farmers for the carting, thanks to 
which assistance it was being plentifully used, though its 
fertilizing properties are lower than those of seaweed 
proper, and particularly of the deep-water wrack whidi 
comes ashore on many coasts. The country was 
divided up into small enclosures with good hedges, and 
possessed in many ways an unexpectedly English air 
— Scotch would perhaps be more correct, for the small 
whitewashed farmhouses and cottages by the roadside 
were more characteristic of certain parts of Scotland. 

We stopped at one small farm not far x>ut from 
Belfast, a holding of about 40 acres, farmed on a sevei| 
years’ rotation. Oats were followed by flax and 
barley, to which succeeded a root crop (potatoes «id 
bimips) mmiured with seaweed and whatever farmyard 
manure was, available Oats were ;^|;ain taken after dm 
roots, and with the com grass se^ were sown, to 
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remsun down for three years. The old seeds were 
Often manured with seaw^ or farmyard manure, and 
artificials were also bought to keep up the standard of 
fertftity. Here we made our first acquaintance with 
the flax crop, an acquaintance that was frequently 
renewed in the course of the next few days, indeed at 
that time fiax was in the air persistently night and day 
as long as one was in Ulster. The crop is sown in 
tibe late spring on land that should be in good con- 
dition, though not through recent manuring ; according 
to the experiments of the Irish Department, the only 
fertilizer that is pretty certain of a return is potash in 
one of its forms, and that more on account of some 
secondary effect in causing the plant to resist disease 
than for its direct nutritive effect. In early Augtuft 
the fiax, still quite green and showing immature sold 
heads but with few or no flowers left, is pulled, 
cut; and because of the large amount of labour re- 
quired the farmers lend one another men for the 
purpose, or “ do a join,” as it is termed. 

After pulling the flax fields look wretchedly ft^ 
and weedy ; the land is not cultivated aftcf the 
is up and, as the plant shades the ground -but %iitiy, 
weeds grow apace. The pulling process also seams to 
leave whatever weeds there are much more vMtflf thati 
they are on a stubble. The pulled Aax is made up 
into little bundles, tied with rudbes wherever tbis 
farmer possesses a gathering ground close at hand, 
otherwise by a wisp of the flax itself, and caited OfifhO 
the retting pond. In this case the pond was a mest 
hollow dug out in the rock and filled with rain 
wluch, in the present dry season, had needed 
supplemaited with water carted from a spAtg.* Itl^ 
the pond ^ bundles of greaj flax arf Utf&mii 
there weighted down under water hy Wfle 
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The water the pond soon asittmes a dec^ tirown 
hoe and a powejful pu^eihctive odour. Ihie evil 
effects of flax water upon fish when it fini^ gets 
wttdted hack into the rivers is a sore subject hi the 
N<xth of Ireland. In other cases on lower land de^ ^ 
ditches may be cut, or a small stream may be dammed '^ 
or a pond dug out l>y the side of a river, so that it can 
be rratdiiy filled. In the pond the bundles lie for a 
week to a fortnight, according to the temperature mid 
the character of the previous growth (on all publk 
places we saw notices posted by the Department of 
Agriculture warning growers to steep thdr flax 
specially thoroughly in that year of drought), then die 
bundles are taken out, opened and spread abroad on 
a field from which seeds hay has been cut. Here the 
retting process completes itself in about a week, but die 
grower has to use his judgment when the flax is really 
ready to be gathered up into stacks. The flax plant 
has a g^n cylindrical stalk and the linen fibre for 
which it is grown forms a sheath round the central core 
just below the green outer skin. During the retting 
process the outer soft green matter decays away and 
also the material uniting the Untm fibre to the core or 
pldi, u.ttil a stage is reached when a brittle stick 
pith can be pulled out whole from the sheath of freed 
fibre. 

After stacking some time between October and 
February the flax is carted off to the scutching milk 
where it passes under a simple tool which beats the 
straw until the core or pith is reduced to a powder aikl 
falls away from the clean fibre. Throughout all tlfo 
proces^ from pulling to scutching the flax stalks are 
kept pandiei and not bundled togedier so aa bb 
entangle flm fibre. The scutching mill makes a fixed 
charge of is. a ifone, and fiom th| mill the flax Is a|aii 
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sdd, the buya-s making a tour the mills in order to 
see the qualitjr and quantity of the grower’s crop 
before d^ing with him. For some years previously 
the price of flax had been very low and the, acreage 
''decreasing, but in 1910 there was a sudden rise of 
price which bids fair to be maintained, so that a con- 
siderably greater area was sown to flax in igii. The 
continental area seems to have been reduced, for every 
farmer knows how scarce linseed is becoming, and how 
in consequence the price of linseed cake has risen to 
an abnormal level. 

In Ireland we noticed that the seed was not allowed 
to ripen, the flax being pulled just when the seed 
heads were swollen but green ; this valuable part of 
the plant is therefore sacrificed to the claims of tlte 
fibre, and the retting ponds are covered with the 
immature flax seeds. In the eastern counties of 
England flax used to be grown to a certain extent for 
seed; the ripe plant was cut by a reaper instead of 
being pulled, threshed, and the fibre roughly retted, 
and sold as an admittedly inferior product. There 
seem to be two weak spots in the flax butiaess : the 
seed all comes from Russia (sometimes idler a year’s 
acclimatization in Holland), and is a mixture cf i^nunS 
and varieties not so divergent perhaps as the diHerent 
varieties of wheat which will be found on growing a 
handful of exported Russian wbeaty but still, as one 
can see in the field, possessed of no uniformity. 3ih]e 
by side will be found short stems and long, tototf 
possessed by a tillering habit or a tendency to braiM|k| 
others forming only a single clean stem. Then tip 
retting process is very crude ; there are no mptm 
relation; its duration and charactp are 
at the mercy of the weather and tim iudgapnit fMf 
farmar, yet colour and strength of tihe fllire.iliw 
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whli^ ^ price d^nds are entirely determined by 
the retting. Some waters are supposed to induce 
better retting thaQ others, but nobody has determined 
why- — ^indeed, it is only one or two fore%n investigators 
who have studied the bacteria bringing about thd' 
change. But a crop that may be worth £20 an acre 
in the field will pay for a little attention and ought to 
be preserved in the country. 

Naturally enough, so near Belfast a good many 
milch cows were kept, while a little farther down the 
peninsula near Newtownards, where a lighter soiI< 
prevailed, vegetable-growing was a prominent feature 
of the farming. 

On the seaward side of the peninsula there are a 
succession of little watering-places between which the 
farms come down to the shore without any margin of 
unenclosed land, inland are several great demesnes 
enclosed each within its high stone wall, then other 
farms bordering the shallow land-locked bay which is 
Strangford Lough Nearly all the farms posses shore 
rights and draw up seaweed as their main fertilizer, 
and what the countryside owes to this source of rich- 
ness may be seen in the clean, prosperous villages and 
the excellent, neatly-kept farmhouses by the roadside. 
We visited another farm of about 50 acres farther 
down the peninsula, and were astonished at the size 
and excellence of the house and buildings maintained 
on so small an area. They had all been erected by 
the occupier and must have cost well over ;£^I200 
on an English scale of prices. But the farm was 
exceedingly well done, all under the plmigh, and 
showing magnificent root crops. The flax fikdd 
was iSeing retted, a small piece ff wheat and a laigar 
area of wide-eared barley were ^st ready to cat, birt 
'oats, the chM cdneal on the &rm|were still vmy greim 
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T|te sale of potatoes tottned ao important feature 
to the iamiing, and amot^ 0iem we saw a very 
characteHstic variety, ** Black Skerries*' unknown to 
us though of long standing in toe district, and grown 
because its flavour earns It a special market in j^lfast 
The hay from a seeds mixture, consisting of Italian rye 
grass with a little red clover, was- being .threshed for 
seed. All through Ulster the harvesting of grass seed 
is common, and a yield of lye grass seed of about hall 
a ton to the acre at 5s. or so per cwt. may be counted 
upon. The threshed hay would ordinarily be con- 
sidered of very little value, but curiously enough finds 
an export market, being practically all sent to Liver- 
pool for the carters of that and other large Lancashire 
towns, where coarse, bulky fodder of the kind is 
valued. As far as oats went we were practically in 
the South of Scotland, Scotch varieties rich in fat ami 
protein being grown for grinding into oatmeal, tha 
only local variety being one of a similar type 
Island Magee, the name of the little peninsula stift%a 
to the Ards but on the north side of Belfast 
When the Scotch crop is . short the oatmeal 
come across to Ulster to buy, but cl^y tb Nuetoi 
Antrim towards Coleraine, one of the itoidT 0|||NlFaistog 
districts in the United Kingdom. 

The fine crops and excellent m&nagemmit of fiMlb 
Ards farms spoke for themsdve*. How on lidk 
small acreages the comfortable hmiaes we smr a|i 
about us could be maintained — ^the whole 
torivii^ aspect of the countryside — ^wanted a good 
deal of explanation. 

Everywhere in Ca Down we were ftoiutoed hf fito 
otndous prosp^iy and compmntive; w 0 

small totmers, mem tofldtog 40 .to <$anc^ 
take an example, we were 'wilh tmiimm mm,' A 

>' ' • s 
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idiomi jOf Strai^otd Loi^ ivlioie fauns wa« a 
over 50 actes, on which bs had himsdlf a g^sod 
modem Imuse, a| fhe agents would say, adth two 
reception and five bed rooms, and a trim flower garden 
in front It was clear that he and his family lived 
comfortably if plainly; he spoke of hunting, tboi^g^ 
that was in the way of business, because he bred a 
light horse or two every year. He spoke, too, as an 
expert of wild-fowling on the Lough ; his style, in ladt, 
was that of the English farmer, not of 50, but of 300 
acres. 

Now it is difficult to compare rents in Ireland witii 
those in England, because in Ireland the landlmd has 
only provided the actual land; the buildings, fetKes, 
roads, drains, etc, all the immovables which we know 
on English estates have often cost the landlord within the 
laft seventy years more than the fee-simple of the land, * 
have been prowded by the tenant, and long ago in 
Ulster became Igas property under the old tenant right 
-custom which later b^ame legalized all over Ireland. 
We beUeve there is only one estate in Ulster, belong- 
ing to a City Company, where the English custom 
{Mrevails of the landlord doing the improvements. The 
tent oia the farm we were ccmsidering used to stand at 
about 20S. an acre Then came the judicial rent 
system, perhaps the most demoralizing piece of 
legislation which even Ireland has experienced, and 
successive revisions lowered the rent by perhaps 20 per' 
cent. Finally, under the Land Act the farmer boE^t 
at twenty years’ purchase of his judicial rent spread In 
annual instalments over tixty-dgd^t years, with the re- 
sult that he is now pa)^^ 12s. to 14s. an aoe ias0|ead 
df SOS., and gradually acquiring the land. Wiilioq^ 
doubt he Jfim betm tiiereby enditin^ned to tMHer 

fiunaing, for though the old tofant wht gave,|dikti 

k ^ > 
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his improvements, yet he had alirays one eye on the 
Commissioners, who might raise — at any rate, not 
reduce — ^his rent every five years if the farm looked 
prosperous. But nowadays as prospective owner he 
has reformed the drainage, hedges are taken in hand, 
and the fanning is tuned up as rapidly as the profits 
permit 

To obtain the real rent one ought to add to the 
annual instalment the interest on the tenant right 
which had been accumulated by previous work ; indeed, 
on this account we must usually consider the Irish 
farmer as a substantial capitalist having as much 
money sunk in his business as the English farmer 
occupying an area three or four times greater. For 
example, nearer Belfast we found another farm the 
rental of which was 25 s. an acre, but on which the 
tenant right had changed hands at nearly £$o an 
acre. 

As a further factor in the prosperity of Ulstw, 
fanning labour is very cheap, about io.s. a week ; and 
the farm does not find the cottages, for roost the 
men live in cottages built by the rural di^rict cotmcil 
and let at a non -economic rent. Still, taking aH the:^ 
conditions into account, and the good prices ||pt dB 
be obtained for potatoes, milk, arol on occadlaivid!, 
the Ulster farmer needs to be a good manager, 
ing under a favourable climate, to live as welf a| he 
does on such small holdings. In the Ards seaweed Is 
also an asset, and of the favourable cUmate we Iwve 
evidence in the successes of the one or two fiiiroi cd* 
rose growers which have made tiiis part of 
famous among horticulturists. ' 
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ULSTER— ROUND LOUGH NEAGH 

After the Ards we set out again from Belfast to 
make a circuit of Lough Neagh, an area of water 
big enough to have something of the sea’s eilect in 
equalizing temperatures on the land surrounding it 
From Belfast to Lisburn we ran through poorish 
country, mostly consisting of small grass enclosures 
with perhaps one-tenth only of the whole under the 
plough. There was no flax ; potatoes, turnips, c»ts, 
and occasionally wheat formed the staple crops. 
Much of the hay was about in the fields in small 
pikes or being carried, but though it was the first 
wedc in August and as favourable a season as we 
are lile^|* to meet with in this generation there was 
a goqd '"acal of clover hay still standing in its pika. 
Many of the fields were gathered up into little stocks 
to be threshed for grass seed, and here and there we 
saw a party at work beating out the seed over a 
ndl cm to a sheet spread in the opea From Mt^ 
westwards the land and farming improved, the fidds 
were larger, and the proportion under the plcn:^ 
greater. Occasional orchards, botih old and newly 
planted^ were to be seen, for aldng the sooth dde 
of Lough Njsagh a fair amount of-! fruit-growit^ gum 
00, duutks to the equable climate ai|) the decq^ 
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Not far from the eastmi shores of Lough Neagh 
we visited an exceptionally good farm ; it was about 
double the size of the usual holdings in the district, 
which mostly lie between 30 and too acres, and the 
well-kept hedges which lined the drive from the road 
to the house set the note of all the rest of the manage- 
ment The land was nearly level and the soil a free 
working reddish loam shading off to clay in the 
bottoms, which were occupied by permanent pasture. 

On this farm the harvesting of grass seed formed 
a prominent feature ; not only was the usual rye grass 
grown but also Crested Dogstail, a special venture 
of this particular farmer. The land has to be made 
particularly clean and also brought into high condition, 
but in any case the crop leaves the land very foul, 
because Crested Dogstail makes but little growth in 
its first year and never forms a close sward covering 
the ground. The grass is cut with a scythe, gathered 
into bundles like small sheaves of corn, which ar^ 
afterwards built into shocks in the field, carefuij()r 
crowned to shoot off the rain, until they are 
enough to be threshed. The yield of send Is mW 
high, about 5 cwt. per acre, and the returns* aine very 
variable, but to ;C5 per cwt may be qIi|||^ for 
the seed as it leaves the farmer’s hand.- ‘ 
is only sown as a one year’s ley, and a little dover 
may be mixed in, as it improves the quality of 
the threshed hay, which, as in the Ards, is all 
exported to Liverpool. Besides its rather speculative 
character and the difficulties of harvesting, the pure 
grass ley forms a very poor preparation for 
succeeding oat crop, for which a liberal manuriti^ 
must be applied. Our host was also experitnenljiigi 
with one fidd of Cock’s-foot for seed^.lnit l:he 4 ty 
season had resulted in but an indifferent crop. ‘ 
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His main business was perhaps potiUnes, and he* 
had developed a ainsiderable business in “seed.** An 
immense bam was devoted to storage, becauM it was 
found much more convenient for winter deliveries in 
bad weather than the usual pits, though great care 
had to be taken to ensure ventilation and prevmit so 
large a mass heating. Our host sprouted most Ms 
seed, for which again the barn was convenient, and 
was hard* at work spraying at the time we were gc^g 
round. Little disease was in evidence that year, 
though on the very same day we noticed a few 
leaves affected in a garden. The only cereal generally 
grown in the district was oats, and that wholly fw 
consumption, there being little or no sale and at a 
low range of prices. In consequence the finer Scotch 
varieties we had seen in the Ards had given place 
to the coarser sorts yielding grain only suitable for 
stock. 

On this farm we saw a choice herd of pedigree 
Shorthorns, and though our host complained that they 
were not in their proper condition for the time of 
year because of the shortness of grass through the 
drought, to anj' one who had just come from the 
scorcln^ English pastures they looked to be thriving 
an^jfPkn abundance of keep. No dairying was done 
on the farm, the sale of yearlings being the form of 
realization adopted. No sheep were bred, but every 
year a certain number of lambs were brought off the 
mountains and fattened on the grass with turnips, 
as the land would not stand folding. On another 
farm our host went in for horse breeding, and there 
he had a mare of what is .sometimes distingu^ed 
as the old Irish draught breed — an active hor% that 
will do lig^t ploughing and other farm work and is 
particularly adapted for artillery imd other tramqport 
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imtiKises, which again, when croaiMKl with a ttuMnxigho 
bred sire, will yield the typical Irish wei|^t-canying 
hunter. The complaint among horse breeders is that 
mares of the right stamp have become scarce; the 
thoroughbred has been used so much that only weeds 
are left, and the Irish Department of Agriculture is now 
trying to get into touch with the remnants of the old 
breed and work up a pure stock again. On this 
farm our host had erected cottages of his own for 
his men, to whom he was also paying about 1 2s. a 
week, with a patch of potatoes and a pig. Labour 
was not quite so abundant as it had been, owing to the 
constant demand for men from Belfast The women 
still work in the fields at such jobs as haymaking and 
hoeing turnips, but he noted that they were less 
willing to come out than formerly. Not only was 
the pinch of poverty less severe, but from Belfast a 
large amount of embroidery work is brought out to 
the cottages, and, poorly paid as every such home 
industry is apt to be, the women prefer it to work 
in the fields. In this district, which, if not so rich 
as the Ards, still bore every sign of steady^EMOSpoi^^ 
the farms had all been bought — our host Imleed had 
acquired his nearly twenty years ago under tha o|fe^cfc— 
so that the flourishing condition tk the<£mnit||pb|lMi|p 
might be associated with the fact tiiat ownersh^ had 
been operating for some lime. 

We continued to follow the eastern ride of the 
Lough ; the country northwards became a little 
with, as usual, more grass and smaller eneJoBUsei. 
Many of the old land pastures looked pocMt #|t} 
neglected, overgrown with knapweed or hardhMd 
particular; »ome fields must have lost a fifth dl tlpir 
grazing through the prevalence of th« mtd, fWfim 
a scythe wmild have effected an oioniKKni kapftim 
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mmt, btst, Hke otiber gifts, the grassed is apt ta be 
the most neglected part of the hum StiU tl^e were 
indicatiews of a renewed interest in farming, a patdb 
or two of young fruit, and a laurge new osier bed by 
the roadside, clean and well planted on land that 
redly seemed unnecessarily good for osiers, which can 
be made to .answer well enough where ordinary crops 
get drowned. 

By the time we had reached Antrim the arable 
farming had nearly all been left behind, and the fields 
were occupied by cows of the usually Irish Shorthorn 
type, but showing evidence of care both in breeding 
and management Sheep were rare or non-existent 
the •other live stock chiefly in evidence were the 
inevitable goats and the poultry which occupy every 
Irish road in force. Only on one farm did we see them 
in the &lds, and there they were tethered by the 
and ran round at our approach in wildly fluttering 
circles. We have, heard much of late of the increased 
trade in Irish eggs and poultry, but there is still plenty 
of room for more, since at present they occupy only the 
roads and not the fields. 

Or) the northern side of Lough Neagh the road 
leads by several great demesnes with the enormous 
stone walls characteristic of Irish estates, walls that 
generally speak of work found for the people in 
famine times but always of the cheapness of labour. 
After the demesnes came stretches of bc^, bright 
enough just then with heath and cotton grass, dotted 
ho'e and there with stacks of peat drying in the «int 
but at present valueless for agriculture. The drfdnage ^ 
of the Bann valley is a sore quodion that has never 
got beyond the st^e of project^ the magnitude of 
whidb has flaunted every public body to whesn they 
have been sebmittod. But after |roome Brt%e ati4 
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on tile western side of the Lough the farming grpws 
more varied; the arable land sets in once more and 
flax again becomes common, with occasional fields 
of wheat in addition to the oats, potatoes, and turnips 
which form the staple of Irish farming. Between the 
Lough and the mountain range of Slieve Gallion, 
which bounded our westward view, there is a broad 
stretch of gently undulating land, covered by glacial 
drifts on a limestone foundation. Most of the land 
is under cultivation, but as it lies on a recently 
glaciated rock surface it includes depressions and 
undrained hollows, often basins on an otherwise 
elevated area, in which peat bogs form with an 
Irish rainfall. * 

Jn this district, which was generally well farmed, 
though the villages and towns looked poor and 
slatternly compared with those farther east, we 
visited another excellent farm of about lOO 
acres. It was one of the earliest farms to be 
purchased, and the instalments were only equal to 
a rental of 1 2s. an acre, but years ago the tenant 
right amounted to ;^i20O and had pcpixably ris<^ 
to something in the neighbourhood df ill 

that time. Certainly the house and building were 
exceptional, the house such as one would fitid on 
a 500-acre farm in England, and tile btiOdings 
extensive and substantially built. Several of the 
Ulster farmers were disposed to deprecate their ex- 
penditure on buildings, though in most cases if had 
been carried out, if not with their own hands, nl, 
any rate by their own men, and without the 
vention of either architect or professional 
Our host had certainly lavished labour wltilOill stitat 
upon his property ; the whole place had been draloel,: 
twenty fields had been thrown into eight and 
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by trim, well-brushed hedges, the condition of wlUch 
as much as an3rtlung else indicates the keoiness 
of the occupier of a farm. On this farm, as on most 
in the neighbourhood, rye grass was harvested for 
seed, and we saw one or two fields still in stook, tlw 
crop being just about ready to be carted in and 
threshed. But tlie exceptional feature of the farm 
was its root crops, which really looked enormous for 
this or any other season. Our host spoke of having 
weighed 56 tons of swedes per statute acre and 

18 tons of potatoes, and in face of the growth we 
saw the figures seemed probable enough. 

He did a considerable business in seed potatoes, 
sending them all across to Lincolnshire ; in fact, 

he had been the first man to demonstrate that 

potatoes grown in Ireland afford as good a change 
of seed for English soils as the Scotch grown seed 
that is so generally planted. The intensive potato 
growers of Lincoln and Cambridge and even of the 
Lothians find it desirable to import seed at least 

every other year from a cooler and more backward 
climate, Forfarshire being one of the great sources 
of supply But Ireland has proved to be capable 
of prouucing an equally good strain of seed, the 
cool equable climate leaving the seed potatoes with 
that touch of immaturity which seems to ensure their 
starting readily into growth in the following spring, 
whereas potatoes harvested from a hot, dry soil often 
start slowly and weakly or even fail to sprout at all. 

The soil was a reddish free working loam resting 
on limestone rock not far below, but the turnips 
were all drawn off for the large head of homed stock'* 
on the farm. A quarry of the limestone had been 
opened, aqd the rock was burnt to lime no* tmly 
for the form, but for sale, all the land in tbedlstri^ 
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iNliig bendfited by a pressing of Ikne, Urn 

prOjdinity of the lim^tone below. On this iarm 
tiioe was no flax, the only cerofl grown bdbg oats, 
ail of which were consumed except a few sold away 
as seed corn. The finer oatmeal varieti^ had been 
exchanged for the stifler-strawed fodder oats, stiffness 
of straw being a most desirable factor on land that 
had been brought into so high a condition. Potatoes, 
hay seed, and a few seed oats constituted the crops 
sold away; all the rest of the produce was devoted 
to a herd of pedigree Shorthorns, of which over 
fifty bead were maintained on an area less than 
a hundred acres, though not of course without a 
considerable expenditure on cake. The herd is well 
known, and the bull calves and heifers command good 
prices ; the district immediately round Tullahogue 
is indeed of some repute for Shorthorn breeding, there 
being several registered herds within a comparativdy 
small radius — more, we were told, than in any other 
area of equal size in the United Kingdom. Of comae 
all the stock raised on the farm were sold for breeding, 
but a certain number of stores were also Iwouilrt ih 
every autumn to eat up the root crop and be fettmed 
off before the spring. 

Being more remote from large towns, wages wore, 
if anything, even lower than on the other side of 
the Lough — los. to las. a week, and 8s. for 
men and stockmen who lived on the ptemiaes. Newnit 
theless, the “ Union ” (Rural District Council) 
by the roadside in which the labourem liv^ IdpM 
neat and prosperous enough, without the wSit df 
shabbines and despair which is apt to iiUUf% 
outskirts of an Irish town. All the vmf fCim0 
Lough to Armagh we were in a dliuai 

country, interspersed with occarional sttetdte 
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aad p«lia|)i nol to wdBl limed, wUli « incite 
pr o portion of tillage tiboog^ still in^lHlIiif some SaoE. 
Armagh is a striking looking town crowed tsy the 
old Cadiedral, but altc^^ether dominated by its neir 
Rmnan Catholic rival — immense and imposing, bnt^ 
with a touch of the skyscraper about it, set on an 
adjoining but higher hill. 

Thence to Newry we crossed the low rangewhich really 
forms the southern boundary of Ulster and into the valley 
of the Glenrye to Newry, the entrance to one of 
the most exquisite of the many beautiful roads in 
Ireland — that which runs along the southern side of 
Carlingford Lough, with the shapely heights of the 
Moume Mountains across the water, soft rich wood- 
land below, bare moor and crag above. An ootp(»t 
of the same granitic mass has to be crossed befmre 
Greenore is reached, from which point southward, 
between the hills and the sea. stretches a fertile plain 
containing some of the best cultivated land in the 
country. It is especially suitable for the growUi of 
bailey, the low rainfall and the equable climate 
making for quality, until over the few favoured square 
miles there is actually more lanu under barley than 
. under any other single crop. Most of the farms 
extend to about 50 acres, though the one we virited 
was exceptionally large ; we were informed that they 
had not yet been bought, though the price had bemi 
fixed and would take effect as soon as the Com» 
missioners had money available. Rents were a Uttle 
under £s an acm, and the tenant right would be 
usually equivalent to another equal annuad duufa 
tfon the farming. The soils wmre. evidently of dfffl: 
origin and largely due to glacial action, for the grisy 
free workiqg loams were full of s|ones of all siies amd 
ot%in, on some of which, whei dug oilt «il tibe 
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unweathered subsoil, glacial scratchings could be 
seen. Despite the proximity of limestone and the 
presence of occasional boulders of the same rock, the 
soils showed evidences of a lack of lime, com marigold 
being a not uncommon weed among the barley. We 
found a five-course rotation in operation, not unlike 
one that is practised in the Lothians, another potato 
and barley growing district near the sea. Beginning 
with turnips manured with most of the dung available, 
barley was then taken, and one-year seeds were sown 
in the barley. The ley was manured with seaweed 
before being ploughed up, and a crop of potatoes was 
next taken to be followed once more by barley. Very 
few oats were grown in this particular area, and we 
saw only one field of wheat. Practically all the l4iu} 
was under tillage farming, though on the heavier soils 
the ley might be left down for three or four years and 
then made very fine pasturage. 

Barley is thus the leading crop, and its cultivation 
shows a marked and indeed admitted imiwovement as 
a result of the experiments conducted by th§ Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the co-operatiop, df Messn 
Guinness, the brewers. The main result Ms been tM 
introduction of a pure strain of Archer Mrley into 
Ireland in place of the very mixed seed that was formcfly 
handed on from one farmer to another. The pure 
seed was distributed widely as soon as the expmmenti 
had demonstrated beyond all the limits of erto* 
attaching to such work that this particular strain faws 
a consistently higher yield, sufficient to more than aniM 
up for the possible inferiority of quality whidi fs 
ascribed by some judges to Archer. In the puiodR^i! 
district, in which wide-eared barleys of the GoldtlKii|Mi 
t)q)e Md been universally grown, Ardttr^wHi mw 
making headway ; indeed, We saw it on fieW 
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long after we had left the fartn on which the experi- 
ments were in progress. The barlqr harvest was just 
beginning at the •end of the first week in August, 
about a fortnight before the usual time. The farm , 
also showed very good crops of roots ; potatoes were 
a valuable item in the farming, as the j^oximitjr to 
Grecnore enabled them to be marketed cheaply in 
Lancashire, 

On such a farm stock are generally subordinate to 
the crops, and here were to be seen only “ flying ” 
fiocks and herds, the more fugitive because our host 
could deal on either side of the Channel as the markets 
served. He kept a few cows for milk on which to rear 
calves ; he bought stores in the autumn, and either 
sold them agaun in the spring as forward stores to the 
Midland gra/iers or fattened them off. Again, he 
bought cull ewes of the mountains in August, ran 
them with a Shropshire ram, and fattened off both ewes 
and lambs together. It was a verj' business-like style 
of farming in a smiling country under the brilliant 
summer .sunshine, though we could imagine it hard 
and desolate enough when the Mourne Mountains are 
veiled in cloud and the cutting "^winds sweep in off 
the sea. 

From Greenore to Dundalk there is a very good 
stretch of land, nearly all of it under the plough and 
well farmea in comparatively small holdings and 
rather restricted enclosures. Barley is still extensively 
grown, the balance being held about equal between 
barley and oats. Potatoes and turnips form the other 
chief crops, but from our cursory examination it hardly 
appeared that the seeds hay occupied the fifth of the 
land one would at least expect Dundalk has 
breweries .and distilleries, which form a market for 
the barley and explain its persistence in the dlstiltt.^ 
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Beyond Dundalk southwards we continued through a 
pleasant country, with rather larger enclosures and a 
considerable proportion of permanent grass. Hie 
arable was moderately well managed, oats being the 
chief cereal, though barley was still common, mostty 
wide-eared varieties, though we did find one fidid of 
true Chevallier. In nearly all cases also the s<xd was 
deplorably mixed, and in one field there was a destruc- 
tive attack of smut There were fewer potatoes and 
the turnips were later and not so well grown as those 
we had seen on the other side of Dund|^lk. The 
indifferent character of the farming was ppi'^ps most 
to be seen in the permanent grass, which genmatly 
looked very poor and was full of ragwort It was 
generally grazed by Shorthorns of very fair quality, 
but no sheep were to be seen. The farmhouses lay 
by the roadside, but they looked distinctly less proH' 
sperous and well-cared for tham those in Ulster. Finally, 
after Ardee we left the tillage lands behind and 
entered a gently rolling grass country, with fields of 
from five to ten acres in extent, divided by tall wtiO* 
grown faedgea The turf was sound and gc^, tliOBfi^ 
cropped rather close after the diy spell { it was idao 
free from weeds and showed ofihier Of ladtai' 

looked after. Chnly occaaonal patches lemaisied tM|dac' 

•ft 
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the otherwise the who^ anintiyside aeeiiwd 

given op to gmzing b<^ of e«ttle and sheep^ and we 
tested it thoroui^ly', for we lost our way hopelessly in 
a tangle of lanes between Ardee and Navan. 

At Navan we were among the famous grazings ^ 
Meath, *in the heart of that great swe<^ of grassland 
so well known to .hunting men, but we had come less 
to see the cattle than the experiments in tobacco- 
growing conducted by Sir Nugent Everard, whose 
determination and ingenuity has done so much to 
win back for this crop a place in British agriculture. 
At the first blush one is inclined to think of tobacco 
as a tropbal or sub-tropical crop; Havana, Manila, 
India, Turkey leap to mind, even Kentucky and 
Virginia enjoy summers with heat and sunshine that 
we can only parallel in such favoured years as 1911. 
But we are apt to over-estimate the importance of 
sunshine to crop growth, for in some of the places 
mentioned it is necessary to shade the tobacco to 
obtain the highest quality of leaf ; we also forget that 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium, even Norway, grow 
tobacco, not perhaps of high quality, but at least a 
good mercliantable article. Again, tobacco was once 
a British crop ; we have spoken before of its destruc- 
tion in Gloucestershire in Charles ll.’s time in the 
int»ests of the Customs and of the proprietors of tiie 
Virginia plantations, and less than a hundred )rears ago 
it was grown commercially in Wexford and rimilarly 
destroyed by legislative action in the interests oi 
importers. 

However, speculations as to whether tobacco can be 
grown in the United Kingdom are futile ; Sir Nugent 
Evorard and his colleagues do gyow it — grow it in 
bulk for 9ale dther pi«% or b^^ded witih 
tobacco. Irish cigars, dgarettes, abd pipe tobaptoi tm 
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procurable in Dublin, and the public has so far 
willingly absorbed as much as was offered to them. 
As yet it is by no means of the Bnest quality ; there 
are barely 1 20 acres grown, and even» that area has to 
|>e maintained by a substantial subsidy, but considering 
the entire lack of knowledge with which the experi- 
ments started as to varieties, methods of management, 
and curing appropriate to the country, the progress 
has been surprising and a commercial success is within 
sight 

Three difficulties attack the would-be tobacco 
grower at the outset, even if he has the necessary 
permission to attempt the crop (and a few years ago 
the Inland Revenue authorities would sanction no 
trials); he has to select out of many hundreds the 
varieties suitable to his soil and climate, he has to dry 
and cure the crop after growing, and he has to fintl a 
market. Tobaccos for cigars, cigarettes, or pipes 
demand different varieties, different soils, and manage- 
ment, and the leaf when grown is valueless until it hat 
been manipulated into thcform in which the minufacturer 
is accustomed to receive it. Moreover, the, manufacturer 
has his traditional sources of supply and the usual trade 
belief that these are the only possiUe sources; he also 
possesses that mixture of mental ine^ia and l^ttimidd 
business caution which disinclines him to disturir fall 
accustomed routine. Lastly, the manufacturit^ ifxf 
tobacco is in veiy few hands, and is very 
controlled by one combination. f 

Experiments in tobacco-growing began in Ireted 
under the Department of Agriculture in 1 900. Since 
1904 about 100 acres have been grown under 
in Louth, Meath, King’s County, Wexfend, Ti|>petiK(yi 
and Limerick, and since 1908 three 
adtkd about 20 acres as commerciid ventitrtti. Hhe 
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DeiMUtment supplies an American expert to visit and 
advise rite growers, but Sir Nugent Everard, wbo has 
throughout been the leader of the movem^t^ himself 
possesses Ameeiean experience. It is needless here to 
recount the difficulties that were encountered and the 
many failures that were experienced, but already the 
result has .been to ascertain what varieties will grow 
with, prospects of success, how they must be cultivated, 
and particularly how they can be cured and prepared 
for market in the Irish climate. 

Any doubts one might have as to tobacco-growing 
in Ireland would be removed at the first sight of the 
fields on Sir Nugent Everard’s demesne in early 
August, fields of five or ten acres broken up into 
blocks by narrow belts of tall growing hemp as wind- 
breaks, and covered with uniform rows of tobacco 
plants about 5 feet apart and as much high, with their 
broad shapely leaves touching across the rows. The 
uniformity and the vigour was what struck one most ; 
the plants are raised in frames and set out towards the 
end of May, each plant is confined to a single stem 
and topped to prevent seed formation, whereupon it 
grows witli the gusto of a field oF drumhead cabbages. 
The most luxuriant of all was a field of Nicotiatta 
rusiica, a coarse variety which may serve fm the 
manufacture of nicotine for horticultural purposes, the 
whole raised from some plants found in a garden in 
Wexford, where they had hung on from year to 
year since the end of the Irish industry eighty years 
ago. 

Already by early August the {prolonged harvest was 
beginning; the lower leaves as they first b<^^ to 
diange colour and droop are lapped off, and the 
process njay be continued day by day until welVinto 
October, but more generally wl^ the i^per leavis 
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3une getting ripe the v^de plant is cut dPwn and left 
to wilt {(X a time. The grower has now to begin the 
curing, and Sir Nugent Everard Showed us tihe 
elaborate bams he first constructed on American 
models, with adjustable ventilators and steam>pipe 5 by 
which the temperature could be regulated or the air 
moistened when necessary. Little .by little he found 
he could simplify ; the injections of steam so necessary 
in the dry American atmosphere were superfluous in 
Ireland, until at last he found that the first stage in 
the preparation of pipe tobacco could be managed 
in a portable shed made of a deal framework roofed 
with tarpaulin and covered at the sides with canvas, 
the whole costing less than i o to deal with an acre 
of tobacco. These barns are filled with leaves strung 
upon laths so that they hang down without touching ; 
the leaves gradually change colour from green to 
yellow and then brown, and the process is regulated 
and assisted at times by open fires of wood or coke on 
the floor. 

Of course, when the tobacco has been tlwough thift 
process it is by no means ready for the mani£Eactttrer ; 
it has to be re-handled, i.e. graded and put through 
a process of fermentation which develops the flavour ; 
but the barn curing is as far as the farmer ought to 
deal with his crop, for it will then both kee^ and 
travel, and can be passed on to a centre where the 
produce of many growers can be duly woriced 
Even in the curing there are nice points to be obiMU*visd, 
according to the style of tobacco desired, but the re- 
handling is so much more critical a process that it is 
outside the range of an ordinary farmer. 

However, it is now claimed that enough has 
leant jdxiut the right kind of seed to grow and the 
methods of curing in these cheap bams to csiabk any 
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gcxxl farimr to take np toe &op wito smae diaiice of 
success if lie can be given access to a,«ren|i^t)<Uer and 
allowed a subsidy rebate, whidi is teal^ no more 
than the equivalent of the extra trouble and mcp^dil 
he is put to by the Excite authorities, for Hws crop has, 
‘ to be grown in bond, as it were. Cigar and dgaietflt 
tobacco demand more care and more expensive 
methods of handling; it is experiments on these 
special articles that have been so costly, like toar 
famous glass bam erected by Lord Dunraven, who has 
been one of the most indefatigable supporters of the 
movement. As we looked at the crops as they stood 
and meantime tested last year’s product, as we con- 
sidered also the balance-sheets, we could hardly doubt 
but that Sir Nugent Everard and his collec^es were on 
the verge of commercial success. Year by year the 
cost of production has been diminished and the value 
of the crop increased, and considering how experience 
alone can suggest economies and perfect methods of 
cultivation, the successful termination of the venture 
and the establishment of a permanent industry seem 
now only a matter of the careful organization of thfe 
re-handling process. Probably tjhg crop in the British 
Isles will never make big profits, its value will lie in 
the fact that the proportion the gross return bears 
to the rent is large, and when there is so much money 
at stake the openings for skill are considerable. We 
of. all people ought to specialize on such expensive 
crops as can be persuaded to flourish in our Ornate:. 
Moreover, out of the ;^22 or so per acre that tobacco 
costs to grow in Ireland as much as £6, 1 4s. is paid away 
in wages, even at Irish rates of los. a week. It is 
essentially the kind of crop for a small holder who can 
handle plants individually, provided th^ are valuuHe^ 
he and his children, for example, a|p harwtot all 
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lower leaves at the right point, whereas the Ug 
grower .has to let them over-ripen to the stage of 
** trash.” 

Of course there are many men experienced in Irish 
affairs who look upon this tobacco-growing movement 
as a will-o’-the-wisp, vainly diverting the Irish farmer 
from the straightforward prosecution of his business. 
Why trouble about an exotic like tobacco when over 
many parts of the country men do not know how to 
grow turnips? Even in Meath the little graziers have 
forgotten how to plough ! The answer is that every 
farmer is not being counselled to grow tobacco; and 
again, that one vitally interesting and remunerative 
crop, even if only small in extent, has a way of stimu- 
lating and tuning up the management of ail the rest 
of the farm. 
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CENTRAL IRELAND: THE GRAZINGS AND 
LAND HUNGER 

The tobacco-growing by no means exhausted the 
agricultural interests of Randlestown ; there were also 
to be seen good crops of all kinds, the process of 
breaking the hemp grown as wind-breaks between 
the tobacco, the rope made from the fibre, and, not 
least, the best known herd of Hereford cattle in 
Ireland. Here again Sir Nugent Everard does not 
see exactly eye to eye with the conservative Irishmen, 
who, because Ireland is famous for its Shorthorn stores 
and milch cattle, would banish all other breeds. But 
the virtues of the first cross for putting on flesh rapidly 
were to be seen in some tremendous animals grazing 
in the park, animals being prepared to continue our 
host’s repeated demonstrations of the virtues of the 
Hereford at the winter shows at Ball’s Bridge. 

In the main it is a grazing country round Navan, 
so rich and so valuable for this purpose that it is 
difficult to see how it can be made to pay equally 
well under tillage. Our host farmed his own demesne 
lands, having sold the rest of the estate under the Act ; 
and the vagaries of Irish land legislation were neim 
more curiously illustrated than by one case he re 
counted of Iwd in the district formerly let tq ti 
tenant at 40s. an acre, and b<»i|^t on bairis;, or 
rather on ^at df a reduced jud%;ial rent, on^ to ob 
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fillet to the oHi^nal landlord at 65a an acre. 
The former tenant now lives in the town on the 
difference between the instalments he pays to the 
Estates Commissioners and the rent Tie receives from 
his former landlord ! Of course these grazings are let 
for only eleven months lest the occupier should begin 
to acquire a tenant-right, and the original ’justification 
for tenant-right is less here than in any part of Ireland. 
The grass is so much a sheer gift of the soil that the 
buildings and improvements are comparatively of much 
less account than usual. The art of obtaining judicial 
reductions of rent was well understood, even to the 
coining of a word — “ preparating ” the land, for the 
process of blocking up the outlets of the drains and 
generally getting up a miserable look on the farm 
some six months l^fore the visitation of the Com- 
missioners was due. One of the most learned farmers 
in Ireland, holding, moreover, an official position for 
the promotion of agriculture, told us that he foiaid 
it worth his while to run his farm down prior t» 
the visit of the Commissioners. Such is Ac inetrlb» 
able result of a Land Court ; a premium is placed m, 
bad farming, and the tenant is tempted to aim It $ 
reduction of rent rather than the mmv distant 
accruing to enterprise and good management 

But in Ireland to-day all this is ancient hlMmryt 
Ae farmers are acquiring their land and me free In 
work out Aeir own salvation wiAout obstadkp ht 
temptations. The graziers, we were told, had hiAd 
hard hit daring that year of drought, a drot^g^ fiKih 
which the Irish pastures suffered during tSte 
monA of June, when a bullock Aould do Ae ^ 
his fattening. In the spring good stole a 0 m Ail* 
manded an unprecedentA pdee ; thc^ had 
little during the mimmer, not enough 
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in the marhet resulting from the geoaRsl ^faKUrtsqips! ^ 
keep» so that mmy men after paying £3 to acre for 
the land, found their cattle at the end worth tess ttai 
thdr cost price.^ 

From Navan to Dublin the road runs through 
same smoothly undulating grass country, oco^pfod 
mainly by* cattle and a few sheep, but otiierwise 
sparsely populated to a degrea The farmhouses seem 
few ; one only sees here and there a labourer’s cottage 
by the roadside, the villages sparse and thinly 
populated ; only the demesnes broke the monotony of 
the grass. The preoccupation with grazing was to be 
seen by the goats belonging to every cottage ; only tn 
this way can the Irish labourer get milk, of which none 
is to be bought One could not but sympathize with 
the men who waiit to break up these grazings, even 
though their methods arc such as no State can tolerate, 
and the economic result perhaps doubtful. On the one 
hand are the landless men of Ireland, not merely the 
surplus population of the " congested districts,” but the 
labourers, who are none the better off now the farmers 
have obtained the land ; on the other hand lies this 
fertile country, hardly carrying' as it seemed an 
inhabitant per hundred acres. But when land can 
command £3 an acre to graze, it is difficult to see how 
a farmer could earn such a rental by putting it under 
the plough , yet tillage is the only method by which 
a monetary return can be obtained from a small 
holding sufficient for the support of a family. But it is 
debateabie wlietber the Irish grazings really earn the 
very high rents that are paid for them ; of coarse the 
grazier makes his profit, but more by turning info 
marketable stock the half-starvod yearlings lKai|g^ 
from the little men in the j^oca* country wtat ^ tilfo 
Siannon thmi by g^amng as it known in J^tiglandtl 
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Tbe proSt is made at the original lueeder’s expense, 
not bjr turning so many acres of grass into so many 
pounds of beef, and the system will cease as soon as 
the mountainy man who breeds can ^Jeam to get his 
stores ready for the British market without the inter- 
vention of the middleman — the grazier. 

Out of Dublin again south-westwards we ran 
through the same grass country until in Kildare we 
were well into the great limestone plain which forms 
the centre of Ireland. The rock is generally buried 
deep beneath superhcial drifts of glacial origin ; sudden 
ridges like ramparts of gravel and stones — ^the eskers 
— mark the lines of flow of the old ice, which also 
scooped out flat undrained hollows, in which peat has 
accumulated. It is a wide country of green pasture 
and bog under a great arch of sky, with always on the 
horizon, seen far through the soft transparent air, one 
of the low ranges of smooth hills w’hich here and there 
break up through the flat limestone floor. 

In Southern Kildare the grass begins to give place 
to tillage, and on the Duke of Leinster's esta^, one 
the first to be sold under the Act, we saw a reall)«bi|^ 
farm in a district where the holdings are generaOjT 
comparable in size to those of . England. The soli 
was on the light side, a stony drift, fUnd though w4I 
farmed had felt the drought somewhat, so that tha 
spring com crops were below their usual averagei^ 
A somewhat unusual rotation was followed, lauli^ 
being sown on the ploughed-up lea and followed a 
second crop of barley, which in its turn was succeeded 
by roots as a preparation for wheat. Our ho»t e^ 
plained the large proportion of barl^ by^ the hult tUd 
barley gave in Ireland a heavier yidd OiUk ll^ 
in his district at least could always be s(dd» 
oats could only be grown for consumphioa sever 
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cosunanded a good price !ii the market He Idmedf 
only g^ew oabi for his own horses and for seed ; in 
fact, he rather spec^Iized in growing seed cotb of all 
kinds, and had 4 pnity varieties and experiments upcni 
his farm. He was disposed to increase his acreage 
under wheat and was in search of a good spring wheat 
that could come conveniently after turnips in hhi 
rotation. We noticed the tall feathery-headed Agrasth 
as a troublesome weed in the com here ; it is one of 
the many creeping-rooted grasses to which the name of 
“ couch ” or one of its variants is given, and occurs 
sporadically on sandy soils in England, but always 
intensively when it does take hold. 

The turnips were all drawn off the land for a herd 
of pedigree Shorthorns, and also to some extent for the 
sheep, of which a dying flock was kept and fattened 
on the grass, for even that comparatively light land, 
poached badly if sheep were folded on it during an 
Irish winter. White-faced ewes were bought and 
crossed with a Shropshire or other Down ram, ewes 
and lambs being sold off together when fat Sheep in 
Ireland do not seem to have attracted the attention of 
the breeder in the way that cattle and horses have ; 
there i^ only one defined native breed — the Ros- 
commons — and over the greater part of the country 
th^ seem to be of a very variable and unfixed type. 
As definal by the Flock-book, the Roscommon should 
be a hornless, white-faced, big, slowly-maturing sheqp 
with long and somewhat lustrous wool and a strong 
constitution to enable it to pick up its living entirely, 
off grass and to stand the heavy rains of the West of 
Ireland. It is generally credited with a considerable 
infusion of Leicester blo^ of man;^ years standings an^ / 
indeed to-day looks not unlip: a heavy, 
Letc»ster. White-faced sheep of |]us class are ftauid 
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aii tile lowlands of Irehutd, tiioiq;^ tilNiP lOiMWa 
enonld r^ly define them as Roscomtaons. Thai 
there are mountain sheep — ^generally of a more or kan 
Cheviot type — and Scotch Blackfacew on the hills ol 
Ulster. But the wet climate, the small proportion of 
araUe land, and the lack of large adjacent meat markets 
all combine to render sheep comparatively unimportant 
in Ireland. Our host told us that labour had become 
a little scarcer ; he was paying his men i is. a week; 
but his chief complaint was of the numerous holidays, 
as, for example, on that very day his men were off to 
an athletic sports, which explained the beatings of a 
distant drum that had from time to time fallen on our 
ears. When we left we met both men and girls 
hurrying along the roads, and passed near enough to 
the field to get a taste of the quality of the whole band, 
mixed with the cries of the people cheering on th«dr 
favourites, whilj we picked our way delicately through 
a stretch of road littered up with screws and vehidUi 
of every imaginable stage of age and repair. Froot 
Kilkea we changed our course a little apd hoa^d 
north-west through Athy, Stradbally, and Bdaiybormi^l, 
towards the distant Slieve Bloom mountains. 

The country did not change much in its aspect; 
big peat bc^s alternated with the cultivated landi. 
which in the neighbourhood of Stradbally and Mfayt 
borough showed a fair proportion of tillage knd l»(dtiwi|f 
specially well nor ill farmed. ^ 

The towns for ail their wide streets and 
washed houses looked gaunt and dull in the atHpipee 
of gardens, though the district council cottaiEft^Wil^c 
often bright enough, and the chief occttpanf^fol' ^be 
roads were ^e poultry and the gemts, 
carts drawing peat 

of Maiybcxough the proportiem ^ jgiMl^lkind 
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wfaich both ,md md mShmy panhtmte 
SUeve BhxMM range, oar roe^ tanied nor^nratid agsua 
to Birr or Farsot^own. 

We were now in West Tipperary, dose to Limericfe, 
in a cotaity in which dairying assumes omdderable 
importance,.and where co-operative organizaticms, no^ 
only in the direction of creameries, but also for die 
purchase of manures and seeds, and again, for the sde 
of <^|gs, have made considerable headway. But^we 
were not anxious to sot creanneries, which have been 
reduced to a system, and, except for size, are now mnch 
the same all over Western Europe, and we tamed 
aside into the low and frequently boggy country wbidi 
slopes down towards Lough Derg and the Shannon, 
there to visit a large and energetic farmer. Occupying 
400 acres in one farm, with more land outside, our 
host was a very large farmer for any part of Ireland, 
but then he was a man of educati rn and capital — an 
example of the gentleman farmer out for business and 
not merely holding land as a pastime or for the sport 
it brings in its train. He represented a type that is 
much rarer in Ireland riran in h^gland, though some 
of the younger landlords are now taking to the active 
management of their demesnes, the only land left to 
them after purchase. The soil was a light loam 
resting upon limestone, and extremely stony ; on the 
lower parts of the farm it passed into a black peaty 
soil—the remains of a former bog. The rent stood at 
about 1 2s., but the tenant-right on the place would 
amount to nearly ;^io an acre, so that to compare it 
with an English farm the retA would have to be 
reckoned at about 25s. an acre-««io light harden andia 
for good land, considcaring the r^oteness froia 
and the i^^s^anee thence to big n^kets. 
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About (»ie-half of the farm was under the plough, a 
higher proportion than was usual in the district, where 
our host considered there was a tendency for tillage to 
decrease. In part he set this dowp to increasing 
difficulties over labour, due both to an actual scarcity 
through emigration and also to the trouble caused by 
the numerous holidays ; in part, again, the good prices 
realized by store cattle of late years have persuaded men 
to stick to milk and calf rearing. The general tendency 
in Ireland has been supposed to be towards an increase 
of tillage; for instance, we have heard much of the 
gain of 67,000 acres in 19 lo, but as this followed a 
loss of nearly 46,000 acres in 1 909, and was succeeded 
by a loss of 22,000 acres in 191 1, despite an increase 
of over 20,000 acres in the flax area, the fluctuations 
cannot be regarded as showing as yet any deflnite 
trend in one direction or the other. The exceptional 
summer of ipii.the resulting failure of grazing and 
the store stock market, together with the rise in prices 
of cereals, did induce farmers to plough more of their 
land, but as yet no deflnite movement towarj^s arable 
farming is manifest in Ireland. We did, Rear that 
the small farmers, alarmed by the high price Uf fltMir, 
were be^nning to grow wheat again and get grain 
ground locally for their own consumption. An increase 
of tillage is, of course, the great necessRy for Irish 
agriculture, especially in the areas that have been 
resettled by the operations of the Congested Districts 
Board. The output from a 40-acre holding, either In 
food or money, can be but .small if it remains under 
grass ; it can rarely pay for any extraneous labour 
support more than the occupier. Moreover, grazing 13 ^ 
lazy farming, and though it may leave abuR^t<^P|;>dir*' 
tunity for improvements both in the Utid and 
stock, there arc never the same openings fiw* 
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prodtietion nor the call ttpon the energies of the fiiraier 
that arable land provides. 

The arable land ot the farm we were idsiting wos 
worked on the four-course system, though oats largdy 
took the place of wheat, and potatoes occupied the 
greater part of the root break. Barley-growing was 
an important feature, Tipperary being one of the chief 
barley-growing counties of Ireland, second only to 
Wexford. Our host did a considerable trade in seed 
corn, both of barley and oats, and on his farm we saw, 
in addition to the Archer barley which has been intro- 
duced through the experiments of the Department, 
one field of black land sown with the Sprat barley we 
had only seen elsewhere in the Fens. It had grown 
with great vigour, and formed a coarse and rank crop, 
partially lodged even after the fine summer ; but its 
most extraordinary feature was its deep red purple 
colour, suggesting an affinity with some of the Oriental 
barleys with their black or purple-skinned grain. The 
farm carried some specially heavy crops of oats, good 
$or any season, but remarkable for 1911; indeed, the 
whole of the land was being maintained at a high 
pitch of fertility by a considerable expenditure on 
artificial manures. Harvest was in full swing though 
August was barely a week old, and the settled weather 
promised that it would be carried through cheaply and 
quickly at .m early date, such as few men could 
remember in Ireland. Indeed, we heard later that the 
Irish farmer got his threshing done if anything too 
early, for he sold the greater quantity of his 
before the great and quite unexpected rise in price 
that occurred in the autumn of 1911 had taken effect 
After the slump in barl^ prices in the previous wintmr 
and the accounts one had of the stocks carried by the 
maltiSten, with a fair if not heairy crop in 
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]be mating in October at 40s. a quarter ! fh» paMxm 
ive bad^ seen in Ulster had rather sjK^tod ua for 
onhnary crops, but the considerable* acreage on tiii* 
form was by no means ordinary, but fit to set bedde 
the results of the most intensive growers in any part 
of the United Kingdom. The climate, of Ireland 
certainly suits the potato ; the equable temperature, 
the abundant mobture, and the long period of growth 
that ensues ail make for heavy yields, and again, the 
plant is none the worse for the touch of peat in so 
many of the soils. The permanent grass was also in 
excellent heart and showed a fine sole full of white 
clover, always prominent in the late summer when 
rains have followed a period of heat and drought 
But we were told the pastures always carried a good 
deal of clover, as a result of careful management and 
applications of basic slag, to w'hich the land resjxHided 
freely. The grass was occupied by pedigree AbCTdeen*» 
Angus cattle, of which our host possessed a notable 
herd. Though they are very far from beitig.tiie cattUi 
of Ireland, our host yet found a good market’^ for bul||| 
because on the ordinary Irish Shorthorns th<^ <0Bt 
with exceptional capacity for quick growth and fotteniim* 
The stores would be mainly sold to Enghnpd lo 
finished on the turnips of the eastern counties far dia 
Aberdeen-Angus crosses, like the pure bread, fUM esf«8f 
tially animals to be tied up rather than to fatten ou th# 
grass. Our host also bought in a certain niMnhmr dt 
native yearlings to carry on, or if occasion smed, to 
for load markets. Altogether it was a thoroughly 
modem, energetically-managed farm, and |he 
was not only making tix! land do its dtttiji tofc 
example and h!s* advice was a factor od 
tuning up the whole of tibe agrietdture of Ida dWMt ^ 
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the ojamtiy around, and some owr party acqSiditteid 
of old witfe Ken%h were not slow to remark e^enees 
of increasing prosperity in the town. The most 
notable feature, perhaps, was the number of agricultuial 
implements,* especially reapers and binders, on view in 
the street ; evidently there was an improving maikrt 
for farming tackle, and the shops themselves showed 
here and there a fresh coat of paint or a regilded sig|n, 
as though trade was producing a few shillings to spare 
and a little encouragement to enterprise. Our route 
now lay due south to Cork, but we had to wind 
considerably to turn the ranges of Old Red Satrdstone 
hills which break up through the limestone floor m the 
south of Ireland, From Nenagh to Thurles the road 
lies between the Keeper and the Devil’s Bit Hills, a 
country of small farms with perhaps one-third of the 
land in tillage ; thence the road traverses the limestone 
plain a^in to Cashel. Approaching Cashel the 
the farming improved, the com crops were voy fair, 
and we saw more barley tlian oats, more roots than 
potatoes. Cashel is one of the ho*iy places of Irdand, 
with its exquisite ecclesiastical ruins set high on a 
great crag of limestone in the midst of the town, but 
the town itself Is depressing in the extreme — ^houses in 
every .stage of unoccupation and ruin, and a generei 
air of decayed greatness and present squalor over alL 
Thence to Cahir, the proportion of tillage declined, and 
the farms were mostly in grass and stocked witii miicli 
cows; the soils are thin and the limestone near, tnit 
the bogs are no longer in evkSence; indeed, finsn 
Nenagh southwards we saw litlie ot no bog. At 
Cahir, a fc^ht little town, we entered tite hmA gMn 
valley between the Galtee and ||| KnodktoeM^^ 
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Moantams. The small grass forms seemed to be 
more prosperous and were dependent upon the sale of 
milk and store cattle. At Clogheen we turned due 
south and boldly attacked the pasSHeading at a con* 
sidaable elevation through the bare but shapely 
Knockmeledown Mountains ; but the road turned out 
to be carefully graded and presented no real difficulties. 
The summits ^re wild, desolate moorland, but the 
descent on the southern slope soon drops into an 
exquisite river valley, where the luxuriant woodland 
and the red rocks, bedraped with ferns, speak of the 
soft, kindly climate of the south of Ireland and the 
moisture-laden airs that blow in from the Atlantic. 
The valley brought us to Lismore, with its noble castle 
overhanging the Blackwater, one of the show towns 
of Ireland, where the trim aspect and air of an English 
residential town indicate the neighbourhood of a great 
proprietor. From Lismore to Cork one passes through 
an undulating country of which the greater part ta 
in grass, though nearly all of the farms possess ft 
certain proportion of tillage land that may bfi desciibe|i 
as fairly well farmed and yielding crops somewhltt 
above the general average of Ireland. 

Approaching Middleton, we visited onw or two fomui 
which showed much the same general diariieter; 
holdings run about 50 acres in area« of which abofit 
one-fifth would be under crop, and the rest perm^UM^ 
grass or seeds that are left down for three or 
years, so that the cropping always succeeds tp 
fertility accumulated by a well-established sod. RulfF 
and oats form the cereals chiefly grown, and 
occupy rather less of the root-land than ^ 
crops, instead of greatly exceeding them a# Ai 

most of the Irish counties. Milk is thaaita|^'$pft> 
duction, and we passed by the depots (rf ft aaftMsed 
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milk factcuy, to which one &rmer told us he ddilvered 
his milk nt d. per gallon. The creameries .can pay 
nearly the same prit^ and also give back to the farmer 
the separated which he can make of considerable 
value by raising pigs or calves. Sheep also becmne a 
prominent feature in the farming of Cork ; we saw 
chiefly the white-faced ewes, nominally perhaps RoS- 
commons, but showing little evidence of breed, and 
the farmer with whom we talked was in the habit of 
buying cull ewes out of Galway and the Wes^, and 
crossing them for one or two years with a Down 
ram. The farming struck us as neither good nor bad, 
but on the whole hardly worthy of the deep soils and 
the favourable climate, but then the soft languorous 
airs of the south, however favourable to v^etation, are 
not so good for men, and environment as well as breed 
has something to do with the fiercer energies of Ulster. 

There was no great change in the character of the 
country mi our return journey a little farther westward 
from Cork to Limerick. In the broad valleys the land 
is fertile and the climate farmable; the small farms 
each posse.ss a few acres under the plough, and grow 
oats, sometimes barley or wheat, potatoes, and a few 
turnips ; the rest of the land is grazed by milch cows, 
with sheep on the uplands. Tillage is restricted both 
by the lack of men and of labour-saving implements. 
When one man with inadequate tools has to work the 
whole holding even five acres of plough land mean 
very heavy labour, especially as most of the potato 
and root land is cultivated by the spade. 

One of the advisers working in this district advocates : 
an extension of tillage, not so much to raise com aiui 
turnips, both of which are diflficul| in this cfimaie, die 
one 1^ reason of the difficulty of|getting on the land 
in spring, the other becsuise oj|; the dangi^ a 
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^miracted harvest, as to tntroduce green fodder cxopa — 
rye, vetches, broadcast turnips, rape and kale, which 
can be fed to the cows and so increase the milk out- 
put of the holding. An acre of tilled land in green crc^s 
will carry twice as much stock as an acre of grass. 
But, of course, men have to be taught this new kind of 
farming, and, above all, provided with implements that 
will make their labour economical. Yet a larm*'OlJ. 
30 or 40 acres, even if the holder can raise the 
necessary capital, cannot afford to possess the range of 
implements necessary — a mowing machine for the few 
acres of hay, a binder for the small acreage of corn, a 
potato-digger, and the appropriate ploughs, harrows, 
and cultivators. Small farmers must either share auedt 
implements or hire from one another, and we were 
glad to learn that considerable success had alreadj' 
attended the formation of co-operative societies for tha 
purchase and common use of implements, soow bf 
which societies had acquired a considerable stock, 
including such expensive plant as a motor<-driV«i| 
threshing-machine, and had paid off al! thc|r indebted 
ness. We passed several co-operative cfinhlwies, fMil 
were always meeting the ass carts MnC^g a Ibf 
chums of milk along the road to rasie» depot of tlMI 
kind. In that part of Ireland the spjilt of ovofMScaliw 
was certainly abroad, for one rmccessful enteiprisd,^ 
the kind soon leads to other ventures of a sjfiittfcr 
character. 
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"THE WES'rERN SEABOARD: RESETTLEMENT 
AND CO-OPERATION 

From Limerick we struck west into Clare, but there, 
as in Connemara, Mayo, and Donegal, farming may be 
said hardly to exist. The characteristic feature of 
Clare is the limestone rock, which covers, as a rule, 
more of the land than the grass. Here and there are 
areas amenable to cultivation, as for example the 
kindly land about Oranmore just south of the city of 
Galway, where on a limited area some of the best 
barley In Ireland is grown, but, speaking generally, the 
fnountainous west is covered by rock and bc^. In 
places it still carries an incredibly large population, 
living, as one resident told us, largely on American 
postal orders, but struggling with ueart-breaking little 
patches of cultivated land won from the wilderness. 
The potatoes have to be grown on lazy beds to raise 
them above the level of the saturated peat, and despite 
the spraying that has become universal are subject to 
a number of other diseases of appalling intensity in 
that soft mobture-laden atmosphere. Cultivation on 
more than a garden scale must be a mistake under 
such conditions ; the only economic use of the land 
would be to keep it in extensive grazings, for ponii^ 
sheep, or rough cattle, and some of the lower land 
<^ald be profitably improved by use of lime mid 
bask sli^. * Such graxing can on|y support « aimdl 
so 
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population ; for the rest there is but the fisttii^ and 
tite tourist traffic, if they sue to live at any higher levdi 
than the bare subsistence that can be wrung from 
their little patches of cultivated ground. It is one of 
the tasks of the Congested Districts Board to resettle 
these men on the grazing lands farther east, but the 
difficulties are great In the first place, the Connaught 
men are very unwilling to move, and the inhabiffints of 
the district to which they are transferred resent their 
intrusion ; in consequence it is easier to migrate a man 
from Connemara to America than to the centre of 
Ireland. Then, again, they know little of fsuming and 
are almost helpless on twenty or thirty acres of proper 
land, unless they happen to belong to the class who 
have been in the habit of going over to Yorkshire or 
Lincolnshire for the summer, and have there learnt 
something of the management of arable land. It is • 
sad region full of anguishing stories and bitiBr 
memories ; one cannot say that the situation has arisesn 
through the misdoings of any one in particular, aiid 
no one can see any immediate solution ot^ tiian l|w! 
slow diminution of the population to an econoilfcic 
level ; the only redeeming feattiro is for all tiMdr 
disadvantages the people seem neither untune W* 
underfed. Indeed to the casual passer'^l^ tile CDCH #1(1 
women seem more prospotnis in Connemara tiite tiM^ 
do farther east, and of course dimate and tyjte live 
worked together to produce the most beautifol 
the world. Farther east in the flat plain ot |ef" Hid 
pasture that lies betwemi Corrib and the SlttuMM we 
virited a colony of small farmers on a ** " 

estate. It was the famine that gave, tim fpne|| am' 
petus to the Irish grazing system; tiM»i tilt 
the tmiants lost their holdings and lal^ , tp 
cultivaHms of two or three acres cm tike ^ 
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tiie estate, the rnrt of which was cut vp into two cw 
three grazings to be let on the deven montihs Itysbaaa, 
When an estate is bought out and resettied by the 
CommMoners the landlord’s demesne and grazings 
become available for division ; the whole is paicelted 
out afresh, a work requiring considerable patience and 
di^omacy, nntil, as in tlM case before us, m«i who 
formerly held from two to four acres each had been 
placed on “ economic ” holdings of twenty to forty 
acres, on which also decent houses had bera built 
grants from the Commissioners. Instead of rent the 
farmers have the usual sixty-eight years annuity to 
pay, and one of the chief problems now before Irdand 
is how to teach these colonies of small holders to live 
at something above their old level of bare subsistence 
and to make the land reasonably productive for the 
community. There are no leaders left, the gentry are 
gone, and there is no middle class except the priests, 
the dispensary doctors, and tradesmen in the distant 
towns. There is also no tradition of good fanning, 
and few examples of dealing with the land except by 
grazing, yet grazing on thirty acres means little mexe 
than id’eness and destitution. Fortunately most of 
the men on the estate we saw had been in the haUt of 
hiring themselves out in England, and were with great 
toil tilling as much of these holdings, four cmt five 
acres each, as was possible with their limited stock of 
hmees and implements. It is to these districts that Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s co-operative movement is most 
particularly addressed ; not only can it make the fkitn* 
ing earn its due profits and save the men from fachig 
sweated by the gombeen man even more oppresufivci^ 
titta Hiey tame were the landlord, but also tlm p»0« 
phets of cf^operatton see in the fbeiety an ootlel for 
men’i aodal orergies and a rtemo^atic form 
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ship that will more adequately replace the l<^t influence 
of the qld owners who have failed and been driven 
out That they did fail was again impressed upon ua 
as we drove across the great midland plain from 
Ballinasloe to Dublin — mile after mile of undulating 
grassland showing no great evidence of good manage^ 
ment though the tall untidy hedges demonstrated the 
capadty of the soil and climate. All the sparse 
vfliages begin and end with ruined cottages ; the 
country between contains no habitations; rarely was 
a man to be seen in the fields; it is hard to avoid 
exaggeration, but the land might almost be described 
as a green fertile desert. That such a state of things 
should have come about the landlords are not alone 
responsible; but for good or evil in this goieration 
they have been made to pay. 

Still our visit had impressed upon us a more hopeful 
vie\# of Irish farming, for everywhere we found men on 
the look out for improvement, persuaded that they 
could make more of their land, and anxious for new 
ideas as to how it could be done. On material 
side land purchase has undoubtedly been the mxxft 
potent factor in creating this feeling ; it Has not miiy 
given the occupier security and the $mm that he & 
entirely thrown upon his own resmiives, b«t it Iww 
removed the temptation and even the eactemal preastti^ 
to farm badly in order to redu(% rents. But tlw 
material is not the whole or even the most 
factor in the situation; we have to recognite Ifte 
quickening of national consciousness, the new spltitla 
young Ireland, which, as regards agricultiim, has 
expressed and cwganized by Sir Horace Flnnket%. 
only do many ctf the landlords see in the 
of the land question a chance of whuilng bfielt 
portion of leaders dT the people, of bdeg <» |o 
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thdif own conntiymen, by living on thrff <iemeBne 
lands and working like thdr neighbours at the great 
industry of the country, but the small farmers than- 
selves are grasjflng the truth that in co-operation lies 
their opportunity of offering a successful resistance to 
the pressure of modern competition on the small pro- 
ducer. Co-operation advances not because it can 
promise a halfpenny a pound or a shilling a quarto' 
more profit, but by its appeal to the spirit; and 
Ireland, devastated but renascent and always sensitive 
to the spiritual side of things, is answering to the 
appeal. Of course the Department of Agriculture is 
doing wonderfully good work in educating the farmer 
by precept and example, work of which the fruit is 
manifest even in statistics. But government in Ireland 
has always had a strong centralizing tendency ; officials 
will take charge whenever a people do not resent de- 
spotic methods ; and a Department, necessarily patihial 
in its jurocedure where it has to deal with farmers of a 
very rudimentary type, may possibly become in the end 
t3rranmcal and both clog and demoralize the spirit of 
initiative and enterprise which aloire makes for lasting 
success in agriculture as in any other walk of 
life. 

Here comes in the special value of the co-operative 
movement to Ire^d ; above all other things it affords 
a training in the duty and method of self-help ; it is 
democratic because every member of the sodety has a 
vote, but a vote checked by its immediate result upem 
his pocket and that of his fellows, but upon nobody else, 
No'tmining can be better for the newly emancipated 
former, no stimulus more salutary, than the expmhmde 
of coUeedve enterprise which a small co-opeuative 
society affords, even if it only b^;jbs by colteedfi^ Ih# 
members' eggs or buying their Imantnes 
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The co-operative movement is the true complement of 
the Department, both as preparing its way and after- 
wards realizing its educational activities ; above all, as 
giving to the people the suggestion of initiative and 
dependence upon personal effort — the moral force — 
without which education is wasted. One hears of 
friction between the two organizations, but every true 
friend of agriculture, every well-wisher to Ireland, 
resdizes that each is necessary and neither can do the 
work of the other, and so trusts to see the work of 
both continually expanding on parallel lines long after 
the present unhappy legacy of old feuds has been 
forgotten in Ireland. 



THIRD JOURNEY, 1912 

I 

STOCK-RAISING IN MONMOUTHSHIRE 

During the previous stages of our farming pilgrimage 
it had been possible to take a line of country and go 
straight ab^, so that there was a gec^aphical 
sequence between the districts visited, even if the style 
of farming changed abruptly from day to day. Sudi 
a method, however, inevitably leaves certain paits oi 
the country untouched, margins that lie outside the 
route, and interior tracts between the eastoti and western 
roads. Our pilgrimage in 1912, undertaken to fill up 
the gaps, therefore resolved itself into a series of other- 
wise disconnected tours, and the first district we set 
out to see was Wales from south to north. 

We broke new ground first when we left the city of 
Gloucester for Monmouth, and as geographical boun- 
dari^ are of little importance in farming, we might 
very well consider that we entered upon Wales on 
cn^sing the Severn. We took the most direct, but, 
because of the gradients involved, not the quicke)^ 
rmite across the Forest of Dean, certainly one of the 
ramt characteristic wooded areas in the British Idei. 
The great stretch of oak-clothed iq>iands form the i^n|y 
plac^ smith of die Highland liqe where yon get dih 
imiiression of a real forest; an| thmlgh due 
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plantations look casual and uncommeaxial in com- 
parison with such forests as the Spessart or the 
Thuringer Wald, you do see something of timber- 
growing as a business and not as an ornament or game 
shelter. The strangeness of the scene is intensified by 
the sudden patches of coal workings and spoil heaps, 
themselves looking very much out of place, among the 
trees to any one accustomed to the bare coal districts 
of the North or Midlands. The descent from the forest 
to the smiling valley of the Wye provides another 
notable view, though not so extensive nor so varied as 
the outlook from the edge of the Cotswolds into the 
wider Severn Valley. 

Agriculturally, Monmouth consists of the vallesrs of 
the Wye and the Usk with the ridge of land between ; 
and practically all of it lies on the Old Red Sandstone 
.formation, for the elevated mining area to the west is 
of little importance agriculturally. The .soils are 
nearly all red in colour and heavy in type, and as 
the rainfall is high, averaging something like 40 in., 
the land is mainly under grass, though mo^t of fhh 
farms carry a little arable land, about one-ianth or m> 
of the total area. Only in the south of tiUf OMtntry ^ 
the light alluvial soils near the river du we find tnwe 
arable farms. Generally, the holdings nm smalt, frcmx 
40 up to 200 acres, the most ty|xcal sise being 
100 acres. Rents may be said to average aboe^ £i 
an acre, the upland farms more remote from the mBway 
letting at 1 5s. or less, while for small farms on tbe 
richer lands to the south of the county as mhcliliw 
35s. an acre is paid. On the smaller holdings |Npt 
little labour is employed, and all over the 
labour is dear because of the proximity of the 
fields. On the smalkw farms, as a rule, them 
be a single hired man living in, but in othe^ 
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stockman would get £1 a week or Its eqiiivaloiH:; and 
whereas on the larger farms the living-in system Jbas been 
abandoned we heard several complaints about the lack 
of cottages as a potent factor in keeping toe industry 
short of labour. 

The first farm we visited was typical of toe lanatl 
holdings of the county. It was about lOO acres in 
extent, undulating land of the usual rather heavy red 
soil, by no means rich and somewhat remote from a 
station, yet commanding a rental of about £ i an acre. 
It was farmed by a widow and her son, with the 
help of a single hired man, and even with this small 
amount of labour about twenty acres were kept under toe 
plough. No ver>' strict rotation was followed, but toe 
custom here, as throughout the greater part of Wales, 
was to keep down the land in grass for some years and 
then take three or four arable crops before laying it 
down once more. Wheat and oats, turnips and man- 
golds wesre the crops grown, the only thing unusual 
seen being a breadth of peas. The grassland was not 
of very high character, the hay in particular did not 
look promising because of the drought earlier in the 
year ; but there we saw a very good example of the 
extraordinary result which basic slag gives on some of 
^mjSPOT Ij^ayy soils where the rainfall is abundant, 
for in one of the delds the agricultural instructor of the 
county had ItJd out some plots to which basic slag had 
been applied. To the eye the vegetation on these 
manured plots appeared to be trebled; inde^ they 
were the only parts of the field that were suffidlmitly 
covm'ed to hide the bate soil between the scattered 
plants, and there was a great profiunon of white clover. 
We should imagine that a systemajtic use of basic 
on the farm might easily double toe production of toe 
grassland. Despite the heavy na^re of the ^01 
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tibe fwA tiMt limestone occurs in the county nt no great 
(tistance^ we could not hear that limits was at all a 
common practice amongst the fanners of this generation. 

Another item usual upon Monmouthshire farms is 
an orchard of cider trees, cider-making being one of 
the regular sources of income. With the help of the 
county council on one of the fields of this farm a new 
demonstration orchard had recently been planted, 
containing trees of four selected varieties which are 
known not only to do well in the district but also to 
yield fruit that will blend together to produce a good 
flavoured cider; for there are many kinds of cider 
«pples that are excellent when blended with other 
appropriate varieties, but give rise to a very poor 
liquor when fermented by themselves. The Fruit and 
Cider Institute provides the trees gratis as one return 
for the county’s contribution, the tenant plants the 
trees under supervision, and undertakes to cultivate 
them prc^erly. 

The stock upon the farm consisted almost entirely 
of Herefords, with a few crossbreed.^ fx milkin|r 
purposes. On the second-class lands the Herefoei 
is said to answer better than the Sbc^lioni-*— Here- 
ford will thrive where a Shorthorn will starve,” It 
is thus essentially a poor man’s cow ; and tiiolighif it 
has no repute for milking purposes, its sufi^poirters 
always maintain that, if properly handted, both tine 
Hereford and its crosses yield at least an 
amount of milk. Farmers, however, all too 
keep any record of the amount of milk 
individual cx>ws during their lactation pedo%jln 
consequence we have very little real knOwli(|l||e'^MS 
to the milk-producing powers of several 
breeds which are usually valued so^ly 
purposes, but are used in their own dliCsk^ 
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tile siaaOer man, far the dns! pHfpoae of hodl meid: 
and milk. Systematic record-kee{ring woold OfNen the 
eyes of the smallef farmers to the unfMofitable nature 
of many of the» animals they continue to ke<^ in the 
herd. On this farm abont half a dozcm cows wme 
in milk, and the hull calves and such hafers as ivere 
not wanted, for the herd were grown on cheafdy and 
sold at two years old as stores; for it was no 

means the kind of land upon which it would to 

try to fatten animals for the butcher. Being some* 
what remote from a station, the milk was not sold as 
such, but was converted into butter and cheese, wfait^ 
with the chickens and the eggs that also formed la 
important item of production, were sold weddy in 
the not very distant market of PontypooL Small 
farmers must have some regular source of income' 
of this kind, and cannot well depend entirely upmi 
die saleb of crc^s and of stock that only recur at 
somewhat long intervals. It was this point of view 
that reconciled the young farmer to the chklmns; 
he did not like them about the place, but agreed that 
they fitted in with the rest of the farming, and tibat 
jrou had to regard a farm of this kind as a whcde 
with as many different articles as possible working in 
together to produce the income. 

Farther south we visited a larger farm, extmiding 
to two hundred acres, of which about thirty wem 
under the plough. The pastures, which stay doam 
for from five to seven years, carried excellent grass 
with an abundance of wUte clover ; they had all bcMi 
dremed with basic slag once and some twke witfaiii 
die seven years. The occupier was mainfy a stodc 
farmer, breeding Herefords of good quality, mid 0 
die same time rearing extra bmiglit in gngi, 

dm daii)diig disdkts. Some of|dw ImiB ndmii mipK 
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,a(^d far stock purposes, but the chief ou1|>ut of the 
farm was forward stores and down*calving heifers. 
He also bred some good horses, and looked to have 
three or four colts running about each year. Sheep 
formed a more prominent feature of the farming than 
was usual in the district; the stock consisted of 
Hampshires and crossbreds of Ryelands with a Down 
ram. The Ryelands are one of the oldest breeds of 
English sheep, doubtless an early segregation from 
the short-woolled sheep of the hills countries, but they 
are unlike the Shropshires and Southdowns in being 
wjiite in the face. They are famous for the fineness 
of their fleece, and perhaps because of their distinct* 
ness produce very rapidly-growing first-cross Iambs, 
but are, however, little known outside their owfl 
country — the red uplands of Hereford. 

This farm carried an excellent cider orchard, clean 
and well managed, and, as we tested for ourselves, 
produced an unusually good vintage of cidor. No 
cottages were attached to the farm, and accommodl^ 
tion for labourers was scarce in the district ' / 

Farther down the valley, where it widetm CRitiilWit 
includes a wider tract of level alluvial soit, we iMsed 
another farm of exceptional size fa the emiiatry, about 
300 acres over all, from one-quarter to OheMIliiid belfi® 
under oop. The soil was light and eaalty worked, 
drying out somewhat readily in seastms llte of 
1911, but permitting of the suct»ssful growlh 'of 
tarley, and benefited by folding with It 

carri^ good potato and com crops as wdi US tho 
promise of an excellent breadth of rocds, and, UU idU 
main business of the farm was with idock, 
the produce was consumed on the hoidii^. 
flocks were kqpt, one of the Ciun Forest 
short-woolled sheep firom the Wel^ mandMUh 
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were crowed with a Down nun in otdes to ipeoduce 
early lambs, while second flock of Hamfishiies 
was kept' to eat off the turnips in the winter. About 
twenty cows wore In profit, a little butter but mainly 
cheese being made from the milk. Caerpldliy was 
the standard cheese, though when milk was plentifol 
and the markets .over-stocked with Caerphilly the 
manufacture of Wensleydale cheese took its place. 
The Wensleydales have to be ripened for some months, 
but then command a much higher price than the 
Caerphilly, though of course the market is a restricted 
one. The introduction of this Wensleydale cheese 
has been wholly due to the County Travelling Dairy 
School Stock-rearing, however, was of more im- 
portance than milk on this farm, the steers being 
fattened and the heifers sold after one or two calves 
as young cows in full milk. The proximity of the 
colliery districts resulted in excellent markets for cows 
in profit, as wdl as for fat cattle and produce 
of all kinds. In consequence dairying has been 
extending in the dbtrict, the sale of milk being vmy 
pro^ble wherever the farm is pear enough to a 
station. 

It was chiefly the returns to be obtained for milk 
that caused a considerable demand for small holdings 
in the <fouoty, but the resulting transfer of land had 
not always been to tlie good of farming or fbe 
inoease of the food supply. Our host had beat 
forced to give up some 25 acres of his best grassland 
to a small holder who, instead of attempting to live 
upon It, simply cut and sold the hs^ and then let the 
grazing of the aftermath, a procedure which is un- 
doubtedly remunerative for a time but ruinous to the 
land, and as such had been forbiddtt by his covenants 
to the orig^al occupicur. Still, NltUBUHithalte tloes 
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ootttain a lajge proportion of genoine small holders, 
vdio 1^ hard work and extreme thrift make up for poor 
iarming and an indifferent exploitation of ^ land. 
We had been seeing men above the^average, but oft 
tile whole Monmouthshire farming seemed of the 
rather easy, unprogressive type that is possible on 
grasriand with the genial rainfall and kindly climate 
of the west. 



II 

CARMARTHEN AND CO-OPERATION 

From Abergavenny northwards the beautiful valtey trf 
the Usk presented much the same farming character- ' 
istics as those which prevailed near Monmouth. There 
urere the same deep red soils, the same predominance 
grasslands with about one-tenth of the fields under 
die plough, and the same light hay crops, which told of 
the effects of tl^ earlier drought. Here and there on 
the deqpftr soils on the lower slopes there would be 
rather a greater proportion of arable farming ; and we 
noticed one farm on which all the labourers wc»e very 
distiocHve red coats, patches of brilliant colour Ui tlw 
geooral green landscape. Froru Brecon wo still 
fbHowed the Usk on to gradually poorer lands as the 
elevation increased until we cross^ the low water- 
died, and, leaving the Old Red for the Silurian rocks 
whidh cover so much of Wales, began the desccslt down 
the dee]g wooded valley that led to the Towy. 

In the Towy Valley itself there is even a hi^^eir 
proportion of grassland than along the Usk. Accord- 
ing to the Agricultural Returns the average sise o| the 
holdings in Carmarthen is only 38 acres ; the ^inucal 
form, however, is one of 80 to iQo acres, of whkli 
<8ily four or five acres will be plough-land, grovidi^ a 
litde com and a few roots for the v^ter foediag of Hur 
stock. In this ccuinby a good |proportiofi 0 
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. forms are owned by their occupiers, but the recent rise 
In the places of land has been tempting many owners to 
sell ; and men who had bought their farms twenty or 
thirty years earlier during the depression were then re- 
alking the enhanced values and going out of farming 
altogether. As a rule these small farms were worked 
entirely by the owner and his family, and. were rather 
undermanned in consequence. 

Labour was very scarce in the district, because it 
lies on the edge of the great Glamorganshire coalfield, 
which for many years had been extremely prosperous 
and able to pay high wages for comparatively unskilled 
labour. As it was, single men who live in get £30 to 
£i$ a. year with board and lodging free, out of which, 
if they are keen on farming, they can save enough 
to be able to take one of the small farms and make 
a start for themselves. The prospects in the colliery 
districts were, however, so much more attractive that 
very few of the younger native-born men could be 
hired for agricultural work ; and it was here that we 
first came into contact with what has almost become 
a characteristic feature of Welsh farming— -file depoid- 
ence for hired labour upon boys drawn from the 
industrial schools and reformatories in England# 
Indeed, so much is this the case that the three B's 
which the Welsh farmers owe to England have almost 
become proverbial — reformatory boys, basic s|ag, and 
barbed wire. This apprenticeship of boys to tins Welsh 
farmers would seem to be a very good outlet for ionfo 
of the surplus population of the towns and a means of 
obtaining a new set of recruits for country life, 
did not gather, however, that it was effecting any 
considerable permanent enlistment of mca for agri- 
culture, for the great majority of the boys foil to seitift 
on the land and drift back into otb^ o^palloftt# 
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Indeed, (Hie could hardly hope for aiqr other reeult ; iys 
too much to expect that a boy can become asehnilated 
to a population of mnall fammrs, speaking & difierent 
language and possessing habits and traditions entirely 
alien both from the town from which he bad been drafted 
and the discipline to which he had been subjected 
more latdiy. 

We visited one farm on the banks of the Towy 
where the lighter alluvial soil had enabled its energetic 
proprietor to carry on a more advanced style of farming 
than generally prevailed in the district. Seventeen 
acres out of the seventy were under the plough, the 
(9ist(Hn being to take two com crops and a root crop 
after breaking up the ley, and sow down again for a 
period of from four to seven years untU the time 
came for arable cultivation again. In the humid 
climate, seeds take well and rapidly form a turf ; it is 
found also that better yields are obtained from 
temporary than from permanent grasslands, which toid 
to become thin and impoverished as the soil sets 
together after the influence of the cultivation is 
removed. 

The best soil in the valley is ttrat situated upon a 
belt of limestone which forms one of the Silurian 
formations, but nearly all of the other land in the 
valley is greatly lacking in lime. Very little liming 
has been done for many years — indeed, the practiee^ 
is almost unknown in the district because of the 
distance from limestone and the cost of the carriage. 
The general lack of lime is also demonstrated by the 
extradrdinary effectiveness of basic slsg as a manute, 
supplying as it does not only the missing base, bat 
also the phosphoric acid in which Welsh s(^ are so 
laigely deflideni One cannot bat ccMnelate the 
aoknowledyed deficien<^ of the We||h soils in phos- 
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gUcaic atlll witii the system of farming tlut has so 
long prevailed. The staple products that leave the 
land are “young stock that go to England to be 
fattened, and, on the other hand, milk. Both these 
products draw to an unusual extent on the phosphoric 
acid of the soil ; and in both cases the material leaves 
the land and never comes back again ; so that one 
may say that for centuries there has been a continuous 
export of phosphoric acid from the soil of Wales 
without any replacement, until within very recent years 
the practice of using basic slag has become more 
general. Just as fertility has been travelling from 
Wales, so Norfolk and the other arable counties in 
England where stock are fattened have been gaining 
in fertility from the linseed and the maize that are 
consumed upon them, fertility really drawn from the 
soil of the new countries in which they are chiefly 
grown. The Welsh farmer, being, as a rule, a com- 
paratively small man, with but little superfluous 
capita], has never been a great buyer of artificia} 
fertilizers, so that his soil in the majority of cases 
remains in much the same condition as it ii»ts half a 
century ago, and has not experienced t|iw: increased 
fertility due to a more intensive cultivation bf the aid 
of imported manures and feeding stuffi haa 

characterized the .soils farther east On thhf fima, 
however, bone meal has been largely itsed, as areB IKS 
basic slag, and has proved as good or even a feetlBl' 
manure. Most of the best returns for bone uawal *e®i» 
td be obtained upon comparatively light soils In dbe 
West of England ; in the East, probably because the 
lower rainfall, it often proves so slowly actif^ m be 
an expensive fertilizer. f 

The chief corn crops grown upon the^faMi plidh 
we wme visiting were wheat and lb 
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a sari»ristng extent; indeed, it was vaey vnoicpedM 
to aee the old Golden Drop wheat dotnl^dng in micii 
a comparatively hamid dimate. Howevei*, our luMt 
found wheat a* valuable food for milch cows; in, Ids. 
opinion it maintained the milk yield better than any 
other cereal. All the com grown upon tiie farm was 
consumed ; indeed, there was no sale of com through- 
out this district Potatoes formed the only crop to 
be sold and were highly farmed because the good 
prices to be obtained in the colliery districts close 
at hand made it a very profitable crop if well done. 
Potatoes were everywhere one of the best crops 
the year, but the field we saw on this farm would 
be considered very fine even in the most favourable 
districts for potato growing. Scotch or Irish seed 
was used, and our host had proved for himself the 
advantages that are to be derived from boxing the 
seed, even of maincrop potatoes. The hay crop 
seemed likely to be a light one, though the torrents 
of rain which were falling at the time of our visit 
were not too late to thicken up the bottom, were 
it jnot perhaps in a grazing district more profitable 
to take an early, even if a small, hay crop and utilize 
the rains to get an abundant aftermath. It was in this 
district that we first made the acquaintance of a method 
of obtaining winter food for stock, which is known as 
“ winter fogging.” It b the custom to take the cattle 
off the grazing fields as soon as the meadows have 
been hayed and some aftermath is available. The 
pastures are then allowed to grow tall mid rank until 
in November, when grass begins to run short again 
on the meadows, the cows are tiBtied into the tall 
and partially withered herbage, which seems to provide 
food that ^ the cattle appreciate i^d thrive cm all 
through the winter. Of course, th^ climate ht Out*- 
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>ai|t^then is very open and mild, aifd the cattle are 
out through the day« at least, all the win^r through* 
The chief Industry of the valley, as alsof of our host, 
if the production of milk, most of v%tch is sold as 
whole milk to the collieiy districts at an ex<%llent 
j^ce. Some men convert a portion of their milk 
into butter or cheese, using the separated milk or 
the whey for feeding calves raised on the farm with 
others bought from the men who sell the whole of 
their milk. At the present time all the dairy farrows 
dqpend upon Shorthorns, which, as the only really 
dual purpose cow, seem to be extending their range 
yearly, even into the strongholds of the other breeds. 
Thirty years ago our host told us the valley was full 
of the black South Welsh cattle, but they have almost 
entirely disa^eared at the present time, and the 
Shorthorn hrblds the field. The butter and cbccM 
are all sohs locally, the usual cheese being Caerphilly, 
though/>a certain amount of what is called locally 
•' Wj^h cheese ” is made from separated milk. An 
e^rt is being made to cstablisli a centtial cheese 
plrtory at Llandilo, in order to find an „t>uttet fat 
the surplus milk at times when the farms t£re produdli^ 
more than the supply for which they have cobtrasta 
running with milk sellers in the colliefy dtsb^le!^ 
Even though the returns for the che^ may h 
themselves be very profitable, it is thought tItatvtM 
factory would still be valuable by keeping the 
milk off the market and maintaining a 
price. * 

In this district co-operation generally luMt nmde 
very considerable strides; and though tite ibf 

the society are still in the main confined t(o 
in bulk for its members and saving ^ 
predits that the middleiiian generally tuluni 
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small buyer, the tbovement is gwlnltig ground rapidly ; 
the larmcfs are learning to work together,* and taie 
likely to mak6 a ^tart with the co-operative sale 4}i 
produce now *they have learnt the advant{^;es « 
co-operation in purchase. Manures, seeds, agricuttun^ 
implements are the chief articles supplkd; but tHe 
educational value of a co-operative society may be 
seen from the way it has taught the fanners in this 
district the virtues of Scotch and Irish grown seed 
potatoes simply by importing them and pressing them 
upon their customers. But, once the co-operative 
principle gets hold, it is impossible to limit its 
application in any direction ; and the Carmarthen 
Society, though started to deal in agricultural require- 
ments only, has jnevitably extended its operations to 
tea, sugar, and other household requisites. The 
society is only ter years old, but in that period it 
has multiplied its members by ten and its turnover 
by twenty; and the fact that the turnover per 
member has increased as well as the number of 
members is the best evidence of the increasing 
prosperity ot the district, a prosperity in which 
co-operative trading has been a it^stinct factor. 



Ill 


LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND WALES 

From Carmarthen we took the westward road into 
Pembrokeshire, running at first through a grass country 
differing in no respect from the valley of the Towy, a 
country of small farms each with but one or two fields 
under arable cultivation. The hay crops were light 
enough, and the grass had shot so far that the recent 
rains could have little effect upon the yield. 

Haverfordwest is the centre of that special country 
known as “ Little England beyond Wales,” which has 
retained its English speech and traditions from the 
twelfth century, when it was conquered and colon- 
ized by Strongbow. Nor do the English rej^esent the 
only foreign element in Pembrokeshire, for abo^t MiUbrd 
Haven there are several fishing colonies of Flemish 
origin, descendants of the Flemings also tuottg^t over by 
the Earl of Clare, who still possess many characteiistie 
customs and a whole vocabulary of technical terms. 
The little village of Llangwm Is perhaps the mmk 
purely Flemish ; the inhabitants have a dress of thehf 
own, and show their Flemish origin in the architedhre 
and the spotless cleanliness of their cottages, thcHU^ 
perhaps the most distinctively foreign foiture ll 
custom by which the women manage the boatp aifdl 
market the fish while the men stay at home aa4 
after the gardens. 

Pembrokeshire, with its difficult ccmmu»icatltiti% lid 
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been so Uttib toadied the cosmopolitan tendencies 
of the age, which submerge all diHerences of class and 
mrigin, that English, Welsh, and Flemidi have remained 
almost £stincU nations, not speaking one another’s 
language, rarely intermarrying, and possessing a pro* 
found mutual distrust. 

The farming of Little England is quite unlike that 
of the rest of Wales ; there are many extensive estates, 
and the farms are comparatively large, from 150 to 
250 acres, the usual small holdings only prevailing In 
the north and east of the county. Among the large 
estates, however, there are a good many freeholds, and 
everywhere landlords are beginning to sell and the 
tenants to acquire their farms. There has also been a 
considerable migration of the Welsh farmers from the 
north of the county into this district ; and we were 
told that though the immigrants dourbh extremely 
well on the large holdings at first, the third generation 
generally goes under through drink and loses the 
farm. Such generalizations are rarely to be trusted, 
especially when one nation is speaking of another; 
but our informant was ready enough with instances. 
We visited one of the larger farq^s not far from the 
river tr the south of Haverfordwest. It was of an 
exceptional size, running to 400 acres, and the soils 
were generally light but very varied, because in this 
part of the peninsula many formations succeed one 
another within very small compass, nafirow out*crqps 
of. Carboniferous rocks and limestone being rapidly 
exchanged for Old Red Sandstone, Silurian, and 
patches of igneous origin. In the main, however, the 
soils were of a sandy type derived from the Qoal 
Measures, whic|i here give rise to a good arable sdl, 
though one that demands a Oon^nt and. heavy 
manuring. A large proportion of^the farm was under 
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thi» ^ough, and no strict rotation was followed, two 
or more ^om crops being often grown in succession. 
ITie genera] custom appears to be to keep about half 
the land in temporary grass and to take three crops 
of corn and one of roots before laying it down again. 

Oats form the cluef cereal, but one feature of 
Pembrokeshire is its comparatively lai^ .acreage of 
barley, of which there are as much as 1 7,000 acres in 
the county; in fact, the proportion of barley to the 
arable land in Pembrokeshire, about two-elevenths, is 
exceeded only in four counties in England — Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Shropshire, and Yorkshire. Nearly all the 
corn grown is consumed either on the farm or locally, 
but there is a certain amount of export of barley from 
this part of Wales. One unexpected feature on this 
farm was the presence of two fields of flax, rather 
stunted owing to the drought earlier in the season, but 
still a good even plant then coming into full flower. 
The occupier had been growing flax for a year or two, 
not for the fibre but for the seed, which he used as a 
supplement to separated milk for calf rearing and had 
found cheaper to grow than to buy. He alsured hs ' 
that he had harvested a crop last year that gave hint 
linseed to the value of £20 per acre, without Reckoning 
anything for the straw, which was simply carted into 
the yard and trampled down as litter. Wriyh the fmesent 
advanced prices of linseed and the enormous demand 
that exists both for the oil and for the pressed cake. It 
is highly probable that linseed will be a paying 
on all good arable land, even though no attempt k 
made to utilize the fibre. It is usually considered in 
Ireland that good flax fibre is incompatiMe witb tNa 
saving of ripe seed ; but it should be rmnembmed tlutt 
for the Courtrai flax, perhaps the finistt fibre lOKfiNlf. 
world, the crop is not harvested tiU tSw deed 
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formed, and the plant is rippled to save the seed before 
the b^[inning of the retting process to libj^ateHhe 
d&re. 

The most important root crop of*the farm was 
potatoes, of which heavy crops were to be seen, growing 
from Scotch seed. Our host was diminishing hb 
acreage of swedes because he found them expensive, 
especially as the land is a little too wet to allow him 
to fold the sheep upon the turnips. There was a 
small breadth of sugar beet grown as an experiment, 
though even the Pembrokeshire end of Wales would 
seem to be one of the least promising districts for the 
establishment of the beet sugar industry, which 
demands above all to be situated in a dominantly 
arable district, with cheap and easy means of com- 
munication to bring the roots to the factory. 

The farm was heavily stocked, its main business 
being rearing cattle for sale as forward stores; the 
grassland was not good enough for fattening, and only 
a few of the more advanced animals were tied up for 
the winter. In addition to the calves of his own 
rising, our host bought calves from the milk -producing 
districts and grew them on, selllt-g the best of the 
bdfers back to the dairy districts when in calf. The 
cattle were all Shorthorns, though we were not far 
away frcxn Castle Martin on the other side of Milford 
Haven, whence the black cattle of South Wales take 
their name. Even in their owm country, however, the 
black cattle are disappearing, as they have the reputa- 
tion of being too slow in coming to maturity, even 
more so than the closely related black cattle ©( Nmrth 
Wales. The farm also carried a heavy stock of she^ 

Shropshires — ^fogether with a C(|xtain numbm' of 
crossea with the hilt breeds. In ; this 
climate, with little frost or mm in tie wiitteft liinMilg 
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b vety early, and the Iambs are put to the ram the 
same year. This Pembrokeshire farm was a good 
example of straightforward businesslike farming*^ — not 
perhaps so polished as one would hnd in the typical 
arable districts of England, but still very much better 
than most of the management we had hitherto seen in 
Wales. Land and climate are good : .but for its 
remoteness from the market this part of Pembrokeshire 
might well become a really famous farming country. 
Rents averaged about 253. an acre for the better land; 
and labour, though by no means plentiful, had for 
a time been a little easier to obtain, because both 
the Pembrokeshire and Glamorgan colleries had been 
taking fewer men. Still the industrial schoolboy, as in 
Carmarthen, was a considerable factor in carrying on 
the work of the smaller farms. 

East of Haverfordwest in the peninsula is the chief 
arable district of Pembrokeshire — the Rhos ; but we 
had such bad accounts of the roads that we content^ 
ourselves with the farm we had just seen, and dfojfHI 
north-west to St David’s. All the way we 
through a reasonably farmed undulating arab^|t, 
with perhaps one field in seven in t^ley. SSwen wiMm, 
at Newgale Sand.s, we crossed the littka itreatn which 
forms the boundary of Little England and passed omoe 
more into Wales, we continued in h ccmtitry mahl^ 
arable to St. David’s, and then along the road 
runs parallel to the coa.st north-east to Fishguard. 

From Fishguard to Newport and Cardigan the 
changes; the hills come closer to the sea, and Hhe 
farming is like that which prevails in Ac intenogr of the 
county on the lower slopes and the valleys of the 
celly range, which rose steeply to long bantn 
on our right. In this district the fiaunus run tnwl Ihd 
are wholly in grass. Towards the uppei Uifih: df ISd®* 
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vation both holdings and occofders are very pow ; but 
all alike are engaged in the same type of bn^ess — 
the production of butter and store cattle. In general 
the butter is made by the most primitive metiiods and 
can only be descrit^ as bad; indeed, it would be 
hardly saleable were it not for the proximity ot the 
colliery districts, a market which rather favours a h^hly 
salted and strongly tasted butter. 

In the north of Pembrokeshire, even more than in 
the sooth, it was very evident that a material factor in 
the comparative infertility of the land was the deficiency 
of lime in the soil. Except the Mountain Limestone 
near Haverfordwest there is no material in the county 
out of which to make lime, and the difficulties of com- 
munication as well a ; the lack of knowledge have caused 
an entire neglect of this very necessary operation of 
liming. The lack of lime in the soil was also indicated 
by the abundance of gorse, which covers the broad 
banks dividing the holds of Pembrokeshire and even 
intrudes into the fields themselves. As in Brittany, 
the gorse is made some use of as a fodder, being 
bruised to destroy the thorns, and fed in the winter. 
We were informed, however, that the” practice is getting 
less common, and that on the best farms the gorse 
itself is diminishing, owing to the use of basic slag. 
Gorse and bracken are good indicator plants, denoting 
a lack of limt in the soil ; and lack of lime means a 
low level of fertility and the shutting down of some of 
the most valuable agencies preparing plant food in the 
soil. 
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CENTRAL WALES : MIXED FARMING 

A DRIPPING evening had brought us into Cardigan ; 
but though a fair morning tempted us to take the road 
early, we delayed to sec the Saturday produce market 
in full swing. It did not give us a very exalted opinion 
of the farming of the district : vegetables were few and 
poorly grown, the chickens looked as though they had 
been accustomed to more exercise than food, old 
potatoes were being brought in carts, but the few now 
ones on show did not indicate very efficient utiiitation 
of the warm seaside soils. 

Butter was, however, the chief prcxluct brought in 
for sale, and a pair of wholesale buyers wefe doing a 
brisk trade. The butter came in lumpt; indeed, 
thereabouts, it is still churned to a lump and packed 
into bowls and pails of all sorts: we law one lump 
weighing little short of a hundred pd^ids turned out of 
a clothes-basket into which ft had been closely motllAsdi 
Churning to a grain and making up into pound fnd 
half-pound pats is still rare, and confined to tho fetr 
who have gone through a dairy-school cmirm 
price that was being paid in the market that 
represented little more than 3 d. a gallon to t}|e l 8 i|l^ 
for his milk. For all that the people 41^ 

and prosperous, the market was imlmated, 
was no sign of economic pressure to fmm oSi 
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standard, of forming^ Indeed It is doubtlal if low 
prices and bad, times ever make for imiwoveinent : in 
such circumstances the farmer sits tight and reduces 
what may alr^y be an insufficient expendkure on 
the land; only when there is already a niar{^ cd* 
prosperity is he encouraged to risk a little ouday on 
innovations. 

From Cardigan we took the long road which runs 
parallel to the coast, but a mile or two inland ; the 
elevation is considerable and the country open, so that 
from time to time we had wide views over the great , 
sweep of Cardigan Bay, blue and smiling, under a 
happier sky than hitherto. From Cardigan to Aber- 
aeron the farms appeared of a fair size, one-sixth to 
one-eighth in crop with an unexpected proportion of 
the corn land allotted to barley. The equable climate 
and the proximity to the sea enables the barley to 
grow well even at coniiiderable elevations ; but consider- 
ing that all the corn is grown for consumption it was 
not evident why barley was preferred to oats, which 
may generally be expected to yield a greater weight 
of food per acre as well as more valuable straw. 
Several men whom we asked clainred, however, to get 
a better yield of barley than of oats, but the chief 
reason alleged was that a more certain take of seeds 
could be obtained in barley. At Aberaeron the mad 
drops down to the sea level and runs for some miles 
close to the coast ; hereabouts the soils axe kindly and 
die farming rather better ; indeed most of the IsH 
looked capable of growing anything, even ^ongli a 
rainfall of over 40 in. adds to the difficulties of aial^ 
farming. Many of the pastures were excellent, and fn 
the warm sun the air was full of the somt 
dover. A little farther nmth, however, the 
becomes ‘poorer with a smalja: iu|^po«tl(»i uii^ |be 
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plongh, and as far as Aberystwith we saw Uttle of 
agricultural interest 

B^ond Aberystwith we visited an interesting farm, 
situated on undulating land in one of 4 the wide valleys 
that here lie between the great sheep walks of the 
Phinlimmon range and the sea. The soil was derived 
from a stony drift of glacial origin, and was light and 
easy to work, with the result that about one quarter of 
the farm was in corn — a much higher proportion than 
usually prevails in the district. The farm extended to 
nearly 300 acres, an exceptional size, for as a rule the 
farms thereabouts are only a hundred acres or less. In 
addition, our host occupied some 500 acres of mountain 
sheep walk at a distance, where his sheep lived during 
the summer. 

In lus cropping he followed the usual plan of leaving 
down the seeds for from three to eight years, after 
which time the grass gets thin and must be ploughed 
up. Even for his short-period leys he sowed chiefly 
alsike and white clover, as standing grazing bt^tOt 
than red. After the ley followed a rotation of wheit, 
roots, and barley, in which the seeds were t^|ala iOWfi. 
though recently, because his land had fmptovodt he 
was beginning to take an oat cr^^ after the wheat 
All the com was consumed upt^i the farm, and some 
of the wheat was sent to the local mifl to be madf 
floor for home consumption. There waa 
an unexpected amount of barley on thi* and oh the 
neighbouring farms, but it was all consomexi IftcaSjr 
and none exported ; indeed, we heard of ratbhr 
prices than prevailed In English markets, whelt 
so often sell the com they have grown and the 
dieaper fordgn grinding barleys wherewldt 
rijdr stock. Her^ as generally throhghoift WlplHh 
barley grown belonged ,to a variety 
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Welsh," a stock somewhat mixed, but emudtetlng 
mdnly of a type resembliog Aicfaesr in af^eatanc^ 
though ^ly where tiiat varkty is late. Under varioois 
names similar strains have b^n found in all parts of 
the United Kingdom ; they probably represent the 
“ rathe ripe ” barley of the early writers ; but though 
some attempts have been made to select pure lines 
from these varying aggregates, they have not met with 
success as yet. Probably where the conditions aUte 
not very favourable and uniformity of quality In the 
produce is not a matter of importance, a rather in-^ 
definite mixture of this kind may answer better than a 
single strain, just ais dredge com may yield more than 
cither oats or barley separately, especially in a season 
adverse to one or o+her of the constituent crop>s. 

We saw some very good breadths of turnips, the 
best we had come across in our tour. Half the area 
of turnips received farmyard manure, and there the 
turnips were drawn off; the other half were farmed 
with artifidals, and there the roots were consumed on 
the land, thus leaving matters pretty level for the 
succeeding barlty. Mangolds and potatoes were also 
grown, the latter good even for th& good season and 
promising to be a very profitable crop, for th^r 
g^erally find an excellent market in AberystwiA, 
with its large resident population. 

Our host k-'pt a very good class of Welsh cattle of 
the true North Welsh strain, all black except for a 
touch or two of white below. A few herds are to be 
found in North Wales sheeted with white round tilie 
body dike some of the Holsteins, but thb is a imey 
point for which no working justification can be fbund. 
Hie North Welsh cattle can be in^.some re^peda dilfef 
tinguished from*the South Welsl^i^ Cadle Mar % 
tx^, and are reputed to be. mon| rapid Mem and 
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bettw makers, but the difTmvnces are ituigoUicaiit, as 
has been recc^ized by the union of herds miginating 
both sources in a common herd-book. The 
Welsh cattle form one of the most valuable and dis- 
tinctive of British breeds ; at home they are esteemed 
for their milk, but they are chiefly known in the Mid- 
lands of England as most profitable grazers of the 
wmmer pastures. They cannot be forced like the 
Shorthorns, and do not, as a rule, possess quite the 
symmetry of frame of some of the more improved 
Imseds, but as big-framed stores of two to two and a 
half years — ^the Welsh Runts — they grow rapidly upop 
grass and begin to put on weight early in the season, 
when other less hardy breeds would be standing still 
Butchers approve of them, as they die fat with a high 
proportion of carcase to live weight, and with meat of 
good marbled quality. Considering to what extent the 
breed is in the hands of small men, the general quality 
and uniformity of the stock is remarkable; but thefe 
is evidently a considerable opening for the exteiU^MI 
of the co-operative principle, which alr<pady seoffis 
congenial to the temperament of the Wellh &tmer| to 
the purchase of bulls of high quality tor the use Ojf 
groups of neighbouring farmers. Of CoursCi thmte It 
the danger of the spread of contagious abartioil '% 
the bull, but we could hear little of the disease aibtiiig 
the herds of the Principality, and with due watchAfl* 
ness in the organization its dlsseminatioil need hatdj^ 
be apprehended. Our host was chiefly a rearer, 
out steers and heifers at two years old ; but ^ tnl^ipd 
his cows, made butter, and raised the ealwpijm^lhh 
separated milk. ' * 

He also kept sh^p of the true Wc|t]| 
tu'eed, whtdh with^ certain local varii^om is 
over tihe great stretches of featurdees aaoork^ 
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ing the whole of the heart of Waksa. In the main the 
Welsh hUb are grass rather than heather clad/and are 
enclose by wire fences into sheepwalks of from 400 
to 2000 acres, even upon the most craggy and barren 
summits of North Wales. The Welsh sheep are small 
and slow growing, and at four years old should yield 
legs of mutton weighing not more than 6 lb., whose 
excellence lies in quality and not in size. The shee{y 
are supposed to be ** acclimatized " to their own farms, 
and should change hands with them, but no custom of 
excessive valuation for the acclimatization of the flock 
has grown up in Wales as it has in the Highlands. 
As a rule the flock is moved off the hills in October, 
going back in April to lamb, though where the sheep- 
walk is not too clevaied the wethers may be left up for 
the winter. At three years old the wether lambs are 
fattened out, the best practice being to give them a 
season of grazing on the richer grass of the lowlands 
before putting them on the turnips. The older custom, 
which still yields the finest mutton, was to fatten them 
in their fourth year only on grass, for the true Welsh 
sheep should not be fat : “ The volley sheep were 
fatter, but the mountain sheep were sweeter.” Men 
who do not occupy hill land for breeding buy in 
mountain ewes and cross them with a Kerry Hill or 
Wiltshire ram to get earlier and larger lambs fdr 
fattening; or, again, they may buy in early summer 
wethers from some of the more elevated districts where 
there is no grass that will bring stock into a state for 
market. 

In that district most of the land was rented, rents 
running from 20s. an acre to a little hi^er. A few 
men owned their own holdings, but oiw host had |i 
strong opinipn that the worst farmen|Vere the snmll 
men wh 4 opmed tl^ own land, beo|use ns oiwiW| h 
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maa gets careless and n^lectful alxnit matters kx 
which he would be taken to task if a tenant . Labour 
was in fair supply but dear, men getting £%2 a year 
with their board and lodging, and on l£e usual farm of 
a hundred acres or so there would be one or two of 
such hired men. Where the custom of the country is 
to have only single labourers living -in there must be a 
provision of small holdings to give a man a chance of 
getting married and sticking to the land, but our host 
disapproved of the way most of the recently created 
small holdings had gone to tradesmen and not to 
agricultural labourers. In his opinion the younger 
generation were not taking so keenly to farming, 
though he admitted the extension of the milk business 
round Abeiystwith had provided new openings, 
tibe increased sale of manures and feeding stuffs in the 
district showed that the industry was pro^>eHt^. 
After taking leave of this good farm and good fatnler, 
for so he would be regarded out of Wales as well as hi 
it, we took a day or two off from agriculture, because 
we had arrived at the verge of the mrmntams, wjwe 
the sheep become only a minor incident l|ie sccalaty. 



V 

NORTH WALES: SLATE QUARRIES AND 
WATERING-PLACES 

VfElSU mountains under the tropica) rains of July 
1912 soon lost their attraction, and we set out once 
again to see something of the farming of North Wales. 
North of the estuary of the Dovey what one may call 
the mainland is chiefly occupied by mountains; the 
^industrial features are the slate quarries in the inland 
valleys, and the watering-places, large and small, which 
form a continuous fringe along the coast from Aber* 
dovey round to Rhyl. In these districts farming 
takes a secondary place, and it only becomes again 
the staple industry in the Lieyn peninsula which juts 
out from the top of the Principalitjr. and in the island 
of Anglesey over against it Each of these district 
also possesses its fringe of watering-places, which sure 
thickly populated during the summer from Lancashire, 
Birmingham, and the Potteries; but the towns sue 
small and the inlsmd population is solely dependmtt 
upon agricultme. It is this part of the Principafi^, 
even more than South Wales, that gives one* the 
impressioii of a Celtic country. Just as in Brittany 
or in Ireland, the inhabitants are gathered into small 
villages ; the cottages are long and low, built <rf roa^ 
||nd whitewashed over ; the laraiiiig is riNNSy 
IBoncerned with milk and milk production ; and 
little ®® » long-shaftetl s^adf or 
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without any cross handle, betray the common origin 
of the peopl^. 

The Lleyn peninsula mainly consists of gently 
undulating uplands, which here and th^ run. up into 
shapely but not very lofty hills. The soils are mostly 
light and suited to arable cultivation, and the land 
is cut up into small enclosures by big grassy banks, 
though here and there are to be found wide expanses 
of heath and rough grazing, none of which, however, 
appear to be grazed in common, but are in the 
occupation of single farmers. The farms generally 
run very small ; in the peninsula itself it is estimated 
that only about 17 per cent, of the holdings are above 
50 acres. Despite this extreme subdivision of the 
land the demand for small holdings still increases, and 
the County Council have recently acquired a lar|^.. 
estate near the point of the peninsula in order to' 
satisfy this demand. Rents are comparatively high, 
averaging about 20s. an acre, and much higher prices 
are paid for the small farms on the lower land near 
the sea. Though the holdings are sqf smsdl, witti 
quit&a fair proportion of the land under the plotlgls, 
the farming almost entirely depends upon the livv 
stock. Practically the whole of the produce of the 
farm is consumed, and the chief items of sale are 
milk, butter, two-year<old store cattle, and ^eep. Out 
of the local markets the dealers gather the store beaats, 
which find their way eastward and are evantuaSiy 
sold to the Midland graziers for fattening, a^Oe on 
the northern side of Carnarvon the markets areiNll 
worked by buyers of mutton from Liverpocd and 
Manchester. ^ 

But a small holder can never make ntudi of a 
living out of live stock alcme; the turnq^ is too 
slow jmd his own labour contributes too a 
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to the Valt» of the product. Of course he may do 
well enough by produdng and filing because^ 

he adds* the routine of a milk round to the work of 
feeding and nfilking his stock, and obtains the profit 
of the retailer as well as that of the producer. Again, 
payments come in week by week, which is a great 
help to the economy of a farm that is generally shmt 
of capital Butter-making and calf-raising also bring 
in regular returns, but do not require so much labour ; 
hence the profits to the small holder are less, though 
this may be compensated for by keeping a large 
proportion of the land under tillage and so producing 
an extra quantity of food upon the farm, or by heavy 
purchases of feeding stuffs, the object in either case 
being to carry an exceptional head of stock per acre. 
The slowest return, because the minimum amount of 
•labour is expended on the product, comes from rearing 
stock on grass until they are fit to sell as stores ; in 
itself the operation is profitable enough, but the profit 
is small per acre, though it can be made large par 
man when plenty of land is to be had cheaply. 
Grassland farming is undoubtedly^ an easy bu|iness, 
and the corn grower of East Anglia often envies the 
men in the West who can make a living “ by looking 
over the gate.” However, the Welsh farmer in the 
Lleyn peninsula and in Anglesey does cultivate a 
considerable proportion of his farm, though by his 
exclusive attention to live , stock he misses the great 
opportunities his soil and situation offer. In the first 
place, the summer visitors provide an exceptional if 
temporary market ; during their stay there is a dearth 
of milk and cream in the district, ai^ the local supfdy 
of butter is quite inadequate to the demimd. 
as a cannot increase his m^lk prodtm^km to 

meet a a^ial call, he would be wc$ advised to ditm 
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inaklQg letter at tills season and sell only milk and 
cream, both of whidi are more profitable than butter 
at any time and can rise in price with the demand, 
whereas butter prices are checked ify the foreign 
supply, which extends into the smallest watering-places 
round the coast. Sheep and especially lambs sell well 
during a summer season, and we are acquainted with 
more than one farmer near a watering-place who lays 
himself out to get rid of all his lambs fat in and 
about August. 

But the profitable opening before the Welsh farmer 
lies in the production of vegetables and fruit; we 
saw no market gardening and very few large gardens 
near the watering-places, and we were informed that 
the whole of the vegetables and fruit consumed by. 
the immense visiting population was imported from 
Liverpool and Manchester. Even potatoes are im- 
ported, though we saw some excellent breadths Of 
main crop potatoes and one or two of earlies, the 
latter sufficient to show that with proper management 
a valuable business in early {>otatoe$ could be 
established in Wales, as in .so many ' other districts 
on the western seaboard. But not a single field of 
cabbages, cauliflowers, marrown, or pe*B did we ser, 
all crops which might yield from a single *cre jpiwitty 
nearly the whole rental of the usual North Wali» 
farm. It is not merely a question of siqpplyttig Jfiho 
summer visitors for a two months’ seasem ; thf; 
easily wceked soils, the absence of frtx^, ||»4 fffie 
mild growing climate induced hy the pipa^mfily of 
the western sea, might make Carnarvon and 
the market garden of the thickly-pc^tdatl^ slate* 
mining areas close at hand, and also id 
ti»e Potteries, and the Black Country, with there 
is direct and easy communication. At pitnnd JUutca- 
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di!re geti eariy potatoes first from Penzance, tfien 
firom St. Malo and Ayrshire. Korth Wales pOs a e Ases 
far superior transit ' facilities and a climate that is' 
intermediate between Cornwall and Ayrshire, Even 
Cheshire and West Lancashire grow early potatoes, 
and broccoli and cabbage succeed the potatoes. But 
we were informed that the Welsh farmer would scorn 
to grow a cabbage lest he shomd derogate from his 
social status as a farmer. * 

Some efforts are being made to introduce more 
intensive crops; at one or two places we saw trial 
patches of tobacco, which, however, were looking a 
little backward because of the rainy and sunless 
weather that had prevailed almost continuously since 
the May drought, itself a hindrance to planting. 
Again, in Anglesey we saw a new enterprise in the 
shape of a bulb farm chiefly devoted to daffodils, on 
which tlie bulbs were then being lifted and put away 
in potato boxes to dry in a long airy sh^. In a 
few weeks they would be cleaned up. the marketable 
bulbs packed off, and the small offsets replanted to 
provide the stock for another year. The whole farm 
is about 2 5 acres in extent, but only five acres have 
been as yet planted with bulbs; it is not intnuled 
ever^ to crop all the area with bulbs, but to take 
potatoes and run beans over a fourth of the land 
every year, thus avoiding some of the dangers wfaidi 
have ovotaken the bulb land in Holland, whi<di gets 
little or no rest. The soil was a reddish stony loBm» 
easy to* work but fairly retentive, and it was found 
to produce somewhat smaller but denser bulbs thae 
come from Holland, where the is almost pure 
,ieasand modified by cow dung. Tfee whtde prodnoliQfa 
of the form was tdeen by a welMfoown fiSm flC iMfo 
sellers wf-o have a reputation for 1^ quality o| 
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pfoduce; and as this small area already provided 
Occupation for seven men, it was an excellent example 
of the kind of rural industry that should be developed 
in this country. In the United Kingdom, farming 
should be a business that produces large returns per 
acre by the employment of foresight in the manage- 
ment and skill in the labour, instead of one that 
depends on skimming the small profit which a large 
area of land will return unaided. 

We have been coupling Anglesey with the Lleyn 
peninsula, and the character of its surface and its 
farming is verj'’ similar, though there is, as the traveller 
to Holyhead knows, perhaps a greater proportion of 
uncultivated land in Anglesey. The island is con- 
stituted of a series of parallel folds of the older rocks 
from the Coal Measures downwards, giving rise to a 
variety of soils and a number of badly drained valleys 
that are often swampy at their bottoms. The farms 
are small, but rents run high and labour is chea^~ 
indeed, in the remoter parts of the island the rate fidls 
to the Irish level of los. a week. And tpuch of tl» 
land is excellent ; we saw splendid fields' of oats apd 
roots where no very great care had been lavished Ofl 
the fanning. The fields are generally divided hy 
wasteful grass banks with gorse atop, and the grass- 
land which largely predominates is occupied by the 
usual black Welsh cattle and mountain sheep, which 
are generally crossed with a foreign ram to {uoduct 
larger and earlier lambs. A curious survival S4t thki 
purpose is the old Wiltshire homed sheep, now 
in its original county, but still bred in North Waldfl 
for crossing purposes. And a remarkable creatttre 
does an old Wiltshire ram look ; high on the legs and 
with a long fleece that is pulled off instead wC|f 
shorn, it is therefore a thing of patches hi (the 
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sammer, anti! the cisual ot^erver oflen finds a difilcaltjr 
in separating the sheep from the goats. 

With Anglesey our inspection of Welsh ag^colture 
ended. Thercds some excellent fau’ming in the Vale 
of Clwyd and in the counties bordering on Cheshire 
and S^opshire, but it possesses no features to dis> 
tinguish it from the fanning across the border and has 
no specially Welsh character. In Wales proper we 
could but conclude that the agriculture generally if 
undeveloped and below the opportunities offered by 
the soil and climate. In part this may be set down to 
the barriers of distance and language which in the 
past cut the Welsh farmers off from their improving 
brethren in the Eastern Counties, and perhaps to some 
want of sympathy between the landowning and the 
farming class, but probably it is chiefly due to the 
smallness of the farms. Smadl holding farmers, 
however stable as social elements and excellent as 
rent-payers, rarely originate, rarely even improve their 
land or their methods ; they have no margin for 
experiments, and must hold fast to what has been 
proved to yield the living to which they are accustomed. 
There are exceptions; but if a small holding com- 
munity in Wales or elsewhere is in the future to rival 
the large farmer in adaptability, in seizing opportunities 
for business, in making the most of the land, it will 
only be after enlightenment by education and under the 
direction of a co-operative movement. 
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Cornwall used to be known as West Wales, so one 
may allege some sort of sequence tn resuming in the 
far south-west the farming pilgrimage that had been 
interrupted in Anglesey. Both counties are strong- 
holds of the Celtic folk, and one might well expect 
that in so primitive an art as agriculture much would 
survive to indicate the common origin of the peoples. 
Indeed, if such survivals were common there should be 
a good deal of the old Celtic farming customs left 
throughout England, because it is impossible to believe 
that the invading Saxon races killed off the native 
British in charge of the land, however much they me^ 
have exterminated the warriors. But few sucij tMClbK 
remain ; it is true that the shepherds of the Scstllk 
Downs and even in East Anglia still oouflffi shisBji 
with Celtic numerals that run up lo fifteen (bUiShpRoa 
Welsh pymtha^) and then conttmie one<<«Eul-^leMei« 
two-and-fifteen, etc., but in lAvi mtm Mae df 

Great Britain is of comparatively late birth, «aill 
must seek its origins on the Continent 
among the primitive customs of our own conaMtnepti 
peoples. It was the intercourse with Flandei# aoM tfle 
Low Countries from the time of Henry VII* tb 

the Commonwealth that taught the Englh^ 
farm and* gave us such crops as turnips, 
hops ; from this starting-point the landlords lod 
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faitnors of the East of England worked mit aystems of 
management which have been very Mttie mo<Sfied idnce. 
Prom the East of.. England the improved finning 
spread all over country, through the exampte and 
precept of reforming landowners, the enterprise of tiie 
larger farmers which was stimulated by the growth of 
population round them, and the missionary zeal 
writers like Jethro Tull and Arthur Young, who*^ 
diffused the information they had derived from the 
best practitioners. And if under very similar con* 
ditions of soil, climate, and inaccessibility Welsh 
farming has dropped very much behind Combh, the 
result must be largely set down to the barrier <rf 
language that Wales retained and the difficulties of 
ra^tal rather than of physical intercourse between the 
west and cast of the country. 

The contrast is certainly great — enormous vhen we 
contrast the market gardening round Penzance with 
the jinintensive stockraising and milk production on 
the southward shores of Carnarvon and Angles^, 
where soil and situation can be but little inferkw. 
The Cornish market gardening is, however, a very 
special business, and in its most mncentrated form is 
found only in a very limited area round Mounts Bay, 
the littie vills^e of Gulval, about half a mile east of 
Penzance, being the centre. The land most esteenmd 
lies about half a mile back from the water’s edge <m 
the gently rising southern slope ; the soils are mostly 
light, derived from the decomposed “ killas/' or day 
slate, though here and there are other soils arising from 
the intrusive volcanic rocks. The determining fnetoci 
are, howevo*, the warm, growing^ temperatures tikat 
prevail all through the winter, an4 the freedom from 
frost or imowi three or four degreesi^bf frt»t 9t any ihiie 
Mflg a way rare oonirrenoo«-*||isastroo8 whan it 
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cornet On this favoured land two crops can he grown 
in the year, the hrst of early potatoes harvested in 
May, followed by broccoli harvested between Christmas 
aud the latter part of February, and so4ne of the fields 
have carried these two crops year after year without 
break fo|r the past forty years. Few of the men engaged 
in this business occupy very much land ; from five to 
. fifteen acres is the usual holding, but even such an area 
requires considerable capital, for the rents are from 
jC 8 to ;^^io an acre, and the expenditure on manures 
and labour is enormous. 

As the broccoli crop is cleared the preparation of 
the land for potatoes begins ; the land is dressed 
with seasand, which contains a good deal of broken 
shell, and seaweed, of which as much as a hundred 
loads to the acre may be applied. Sand and weed 
are carted up from the beach whenever convenient. 
There is no such allocation of particular stretchds d 
foreshore to particular farms as prevails in Guernsey, 
but a Certain number of men on the beach live ly 
drawing up the seaweed at low tide ready il»e 
gardeners’ carts. The seasand is ploughed in, llie 
seaweed put in the drills with lo cwt ot 12 cwt 
per acre of rich guano, and then towaiida ibtt end 
of February or early March the potat^e* axe plaaled. 
Imported seed is always used, Scotch teed that hm 
grown one year in Lincolnihire being pteferred, and 
the seed is obtained in the autumn and,spn»xt«| 
on boards that are stacked up in tiers In die aud|aoiNll 
bams. The convenient boxes used elsewhere for 
ing and carrying out the potatoes for planting; 
here employed. As the se^ sprouts the tulhnv 
to a single eye, however small may be dbf pilibft 
planted, for the growers prefer a single Jnw^ 
it is not worth while to set about nibbing HI 
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extra shoofa. When tibe ^xitatoes are up they are 
dressed with nitrate of soda, and as much as lo cwt 
to 15 cwt. per acre of tiiat fertilizer are applkd. 
Pace is everything, and any outlay that will bring 
the crop to hand two or three days earlier is justified 
by the h^her prices which prevail just when die 
market opens. Something like £2^ an ‘acre having 
thus been spent on rent and manure, without taking , 
the seaweed into account, no trifling returns are 
needed to redeem the growei’s position. His crop 
should be ready to draw early in May, and he hopes 
to b^n with a yield approximating to i cwt per 
lace (a lace is atout six-fifths of a rod, 160 laces 
going to the Cornish acre), at a price approaching 
1 5s. per cwt., from which it declines to 8s. 'or even 
5 s. as the season advances. Of course, packing, 
freight, and commission have to be deducted, and, 
when the labour has been paid for, little profit remmns 
from the potato crop alone, often none at all, as had 
generally been the case in the season of 1912, when the 
crop was actually cut off by blight, an unprecedented 
occurrence. As soon as potatoes are off and the 
land cleaned up, the broccoli, which, have been raised 
in a seed bed and then transplanted once, are set out 
and receive no further manuring, except occasionally 
a little dressing of nitrate. They are ready to cut 
from December to March, and may be sold on the 
ground at £20 an acre, but good crops when marketed 
by the grower may realize as much as £60 an 
acre. 

The standard variety is a local^ “ Cornish Early “ 
broccoli, of which the growers save thdr own se^, 
but the stock is said to be deteriodating and to have 
become coarser and later, with a |endenc)f to throw 
woolly hftads. This is scarcely be wonted lA 
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Ibr several otb«er vaHeties are now grown and also saved 
Tor seed; bees wtU effect crc»s pollination from con- 
siderable distances, and deterioration inevitably follows 
' indiscriminate crossing. One of the growers also 
averted that sui^cient discrimination was not exercised 
in the selection of the plants allowed to seed; the 
occupants of some convenient comer were left without 
considering whether they were specially early or late, 
of good habit, or otherwise. One or two seedsmen’s 
varieties are now extensively grown for succession, 
but none of them come so early as the true native 
stock. 

On some of the land nothing but potatoes and 
broccoli are ever grown, but most of the market 
gardeners make an occasional change; a small area 
will be sown with wheat or rye, because the straw 
is wanted for packing, and in the com clover will 
be sown and allowed to stand for a single crop of 
bay. Spring cabbage or savoys sometimes take tbe 
.place of the broccoli, and they had been k very 
.profitable crop in the spring of 1913. On^s and 
carrots were other crops that paid well on occaalCy^ 
and a little farther afield several men were emglipd 
in a mdre general market gardening business 
a considerable variety of crops, one advarth|ge cf 
which is an equalization of the work ^ 

season, so that labourers can be permanently 
instead of taken on for the job. One such hehlhllp 
that we vidted, in additicm to the usual ptillliil 
and broccoli, produced cabbages, onions, and 
also strawberries on a laige scale, though 
has no longer the monopoly of the early oafri«^,l|pMe 
in strawberries, SmtthamfHon bring {U-actlcaiy 
Some (d the land was under 
berries, tlu>u|b In the Cornish cligM>telhi||^ 
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are rife, and tiwie were breadtl» cl a^Mragna, fimcMw 
beans, violets, daffodils, and, as ’'in otb«^ dlaliicts, 
#aUfloweni under standard trees. ^ tibe buid^ 
showed e^denoe of strenuous and ent<4prisii4( fyifmktg,'* 
such as, indeed, is necessaiy in order to pity such 
rentala 

But a little distance back from the sea earljr 
potatoes cannot be grown with success, and the 
rent of the land falls sharply to something in the 
neighbourhood of £4 an acre. The carts^ of sea- 
weed and sand from the shore becomes more expensive 
and the week or so by which the potatoes are later 
causes the loss of the best of the market and forces 
the crop to be sold in competition with the potatoes 
that are then coming in quantity from St Mala 
We visited an excellent example of such a farm 
Where a hve or six years’ rotation was followed; 
on the broken up ley broccoli were planted to be 
follow^ by cabbage and mangolds, with breadths 
of onions and carrots; this was succeeded by one &<• 
two ySars’ com — wheat, or oats, in which the seeds watt- 
sown and left down for three or four years. In the 
soft, warm climate a good take»of seeds and an 
abundant pasture were always assured, and' this was 
pastured by cows, the main source of income on the 
fatia bong the sale of milk. There was a considerate 
orcharo, and rsupberries were found to grow exoqp- 
tkmally well in the equable, moist dimate. The 
tend was highly termed, -the manure bill almcwt 
niiresented a second rental, and feeding stuf^ had 
also to be purchased to keep the terge head of stodk 
gomg. Considering that only one erqp making !% 
jeuMiey could be grown in a five oe^ebc years' rotitkni, 
end that the rest the revenue hid to be earped hy 
ordHary •terming, ^£4 an acre se|iied a gieU raid 
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J>r this land, but even at that price farms are in 
demand,, and a email holding of some 20 acres 
without any buildings upon it that was up for sale 
was expected to command about £ioo%n acre. 

Indeed, much of this Penzance market gatdening 
looked like one of those industries which woilld be 
regarded as impossible did they not exist Tq. grow 
broccoli and potatoes alternately on the same land 
for forty years would itself be declared impossible, 
yet there can be no very pronounced deterioration 
of crop, nor has any special disease manifested itself. 
There were great complaints of finger-and-toe or 
club-root, and some men did roundly assert that the 
land is getting sick and ought to go down to grskss 
for a few years, though that was not possible unless 
the rents were abated. Certainly the area under the 
very special farming is shrinking, and though great 
profits have been made we were told that very few 
of the old gardening families still remained ^ in the 
business. Such facts were more significant .than 
opinions about the deterioration of the props, for 
who could be otherwise than pessimistic .ill a season 
of such continuous rains and lack of sunshine, when 
the broccoli did not grow but were turning blijie day 
by day. Another fact to be taken into account 
that the standard of quality is rising ; Malo prelltai 
close on Penzance for early potatoes, and R .Ifas 
agreed that second-rate broccoli have becoflUe Un- 
saleable because of the uniform excellence to wfttidi 
the Roscoff growers have accustomed tiie market# 
Labour also has been getting dearer, though 
standard wage was still no more than 18s. or 301 . 
a week, or 3s. €d. a day when men are only 
for the spell of work. As regards the early poRRO 
croy, competition is likely to increase rather 
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i^ken, as countries much farther south inipove Ihdr 
methods, and witiii that the farming imust take, a iwire 
normal and less expensive form. 

Something may, perhaps, be saved on the present 
extxaMagant and one-sided manuring, though a priori it 
is unwltb to pronounce that men with so much exjperi- 
ence nyist be wrong. Even so it is difficult to believe 
that' the Penzance farmers can continue to retain 
their very specially profitable market. They may still 
continue to grow early potatoes, but they will not 
be early enough to justify either manures or rents on 
their present scale. On the whole, the landlords are 
getting the special profit attaching to the situation of 
this land ; the growers, as far as we could learn, were 
not on the average earning much more than other 
small farmers. But for all that the Cornish market 
gardening is a notable industry, and presents a fine 
object-Ieason to the farmers on the seaboard of Wales, 
who as- yet have not attempted to take advantage of 
a veiy similar climate and situation and a closer 
proximity to the great markets. 

Over but a limited area do rents of ;^io or even ;^4 
an acre p|cvail; still, land in WeSt Cornwall is in 
great demand, and about £2 acre seemed to be the 
ordinary rental. We were told that some of the recent 
demand had arisen from Cornish miners, returned from 
South Africa with a little money and anxious to setth: 
on the land in their native country. They were sidd 
to ofier too much for the land, and landlords were 
blamed for taking them to the detriment of the old 
tenants. 'But the grumbling was chiefly directed at 
smaU landlords, men who possessed perhaps oufy* a 
fiurm or two bought as a speculation' in the time of 
the depression : and we met one man looking fm $, . 
fresh hotdS.lf who declared he would lonly take a fiurdl 
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on a large estate, where he would not be subject to 
' the caprice of an owner trying to screw a quick profit 
out of his bargain. 

The farmers were all uneasy at the “sales of e-states 
that were going on, as tending still further to increase 
the insecurity of their position. In this district lease- 
holds of 14 to 21 years are a common form of 
tenure, but with the rising values landlords are 
beginning to hold out for yearly agreements. Con- 
sidering the demand for land it was surprising to see 
so much waste, even in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Penzance and at low deviations — gorse-covered 
banks and tracts of marsh, wet enough in that dripping 
summer, but surely capable of reclamation when the 
result would be so valuable. There were orchards, 
too, which only cumbered the ground, so old, distorted, 
and disea.scd were the trees. 

West Cornwall is a bare, open country of small 
fields divided by banks and stone walls; as a rule, 
the only trees grow round the homesteads or in the 
deeply cut valleys, where they can find shelter frogi 
the ince.ssant wind. The holdings run small, about 
40 acres being a typical size; and tfjoUgh almost 
entirely under the plough the mainstay of the busiituss 
is dairying. The seeds stay down for from threCf 4 o 
five years, then come three years of corn and robts, 
and on the better land as far east as St Ive« thews will 
always be a breadth of broccoli a.s part of the W>ot 
break. Otherwise, all the produce is consumed on 
the holding, and the Cornish farmers are great buyers 
of artificial manure so as to get as much food as 
possible out of the land. All the farmers aom deedge 
com, and spring wheat is often mixed with dm ttatky 
and oats to get as all round a feed as possible OOt of 
the grain. The farms are heavily stocked'^^-«<md <den 
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we saw milked 26 cows on 50 acres — and to cany so 
many cattle feeding stuffs as well as manures must be 
purchased, though we were informed that too large a 
proportion of tlfe business was done in proprietary 
articles^ “ special manures ” and “ oilcakes,” of which 
the composition was imperfectly apprehended by the 
buyer. 

Some of the farms sold milk, especially in the 
summer, when the demand from visitors is very great ; 
but milk selling was still regarded as impoverishing to 
the farm, despite the ease with which such losses can 
be repaired now that artihcial feeding stuffs and 
manures have become available. We were told of one 
landlord who gave a tenant notice because he sold 
milk instead of butter, and thus had no separated 
milk on which to rear pigs in order to make dung. 
The milk, then, is chiefly converted into butter and 
clotted cream ; and there are creameries in the district 
which purchase the separated cream from the farmers, 
though none of these enterprises are on a co-operative 
basis. Except for the subsidiary profit deriv^ from 
pig-keeping on the separated milk, it was difficult to 
see why men should stick to butter-making ; the local 
price was only is. a pound, whereas the milk would 
fetch 9d. a gallon wholesale. On most of the farms 
the work was done by the farmer and his family with a 
single hired man if there were no grown sons ; where 
the herds were large the women of the labourers were 
hired to db the milking. 

The stock we saw were disappointing ; indeed, con- 
sidering how purely a cattle country Cornwall is, we 
were surprised at the indifferent quality of the animals 
grazing in the fields. The Cornish farmer seems to 
i»k for no more than a dairy cow, anid the prev ailing 
type is a mongrel with a Devon oif South Ham, 
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occasionally a Shorthorn, foundation, but with a strong 
infusion of Guernsey blood. , Pure bred Guernseys are 
highly thought of; fresh*bom calves will fetch as 
much as apiece. Generally, howefcr, we were told 
the dairy farmer is quite careless about th? bull he 
uses, and the only grading up that even the better ones 
practise is to retain for the herd the heifer calves from 
the best milkers. We were told that conti^ious 
abortion was rife ; our informant never bought a cow 
r»r borrowed nor lent a bull, lest he should introduce 
the disease ; he ev’en feared its malicious communica- 
tion by some envious neighbour letting his bull break 
through. With this point of view he had no use for 
any scheme of improving the live stock of the district 
by the purchase of high-class bulls to be let out at a 
small fee for the use of groups of farmers. Improve- 
ment is certainly needed, for one good farmer told 
us that his cows did not yield on the average 400 
gallons of milk a year, but he paid little attention to 
their milk yield provided they produced 8 lb. of bUttCr 
apiece per week. Of course, with the prevalence 
Guernsey blood, the milk is rich in*crea|h i^ 
analyses of the milk brought into Pentance slioir an 
average of well over 4 per cent of butter fat. Milk 
can be produced cheaply in Cornwall irith 1 flit 
abundant grass and the warm winters, thougll the 
cows must be housed in the winter and only youhg 
stock can be left afield. A feature of the fanriic^ of 
this part of Cornwall is the general habit of turi^g the 
pigs out to grass; always the large black dnoc^ng- 
eared pig was in evidence, Devon and Gpvnwall, 
with Sussex and Essex, being its strong^«dibk It 
makes a hne bacon pig, long-sided with a good 
portion of lean, and it b a very prdfic breed# On 
many of the farms a colt or two was to bo hut 
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light horsc'bheeding we were tcdd y/a» declining ' 
because of the uncertainly^ of the rettlrns, though a 
.good many farmers with working mares of the right 
stamp) not to(t heavy, would still put them to a 
, tho^Highhred stallion. 

Though the stock farmer suffers least from a rainy 
season, the outlook in West Cornwall was po<w 
enough in 1912; in mid- August a great deal of hay 
was still in the fields, some of the corn had been cut 
for a fortnight and rained upon every aay since, 
uncut corn was going down under the wild winds, the 
second cut clover had shot to such a height that it 
would be difficult and wasteful to graze, and the roots 
were all thick with weeds, which hoeing had done little 
more than transplant. Fortunately Cornish farmers 
do not sell their corn, so that if they could harvest It 
at all, discolouration and even sprouting would be of 
little consequence; but, accustomed as they were to 
rather more rain and wind than the ordinary arable 
farmer, 1912 was proving a heartbreaking experience. 

P'rom Penzance we moved east to Padstow, the 
mar||et town of a rather special district of arable 
farmir^, distinguished by its considerable acreage of 
barley. The country was not unlike Cornwall farther 
west, consisting of the same treeless uplands divided 
by immense stone-faced banks with scrub atop, valued 
for the protection they afford against the winds that 
sweep from one sea to the other over the peninsula. 

Though the fields were still small, farms were larger 
than in West Cornwall, from 130 to 250 acres, and 
rents ranged from 20s. to 30s., having risen by 25 per 
cent.^ or so within the last few years. Labour was 
described as scarce, the standing wage being t $s, a 
week, with a cottage and a breadth-, of potatoes arid 
sundry otfier perquisites, which wou|d make up llie 
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* equivalent of a week. One farmer who showed us 
round arg\|ed strongly against the custom of a standing 
wage for all men alike, and insisted on the necessity 
of paying higher rates to the better •men, if only to 
encourage them to improve their work. He told us 
that there were a fair number of small holdings in.the 
district, on which a labourer who had saved money 
might make a start and earn a reasonable living by 
dairying, raising chickens, etc., the summer visitors 
providing a very good market for small holders’ produce. 
For all that, very few boys were taking to farming ; he 
had not a single one on his farm ; most of them went 
into the Navy or drifted into some form of seafaring. 

Though the small men grew milk, the normal industry 
was mixed farming, in which the chief revenue was 
derived from stock rearing. A usual rotation was 
wheat, barley, roots, barley, and seeds, which were 
allowed to stand from three to five years ; but every 
farm had also a fair proportion of permanent grass, 
though little of it was up to fatting quality. Dredge 
com was common in place of barley, which waa the 
only com to be sold, and even of that the**greater JMUl, 
with the wheat and oats, was consumed on the him. 
As in other western counties, we found wheat hekf Iti 
high esteem for feeding purposes when ndieed iWtb 
other grain. 

Throughout the district we found li locid Comfeh 
barley being grown; in many cases the seed bad 
been changed on a particular farm fbr a cquplt of 
generations, and such occasional intitKluctions as Inul 
been made had only served to add anoth^ to 

the already mixed stock of seed. As far as a Cqmsh 
type caq be distinguished it is stifiT-strawedt naimw' 
eared barley yielding thin and coarM-skitirted grain ; 
but it represents an aggregate of varieties that has 
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acclimatized itself, and -it crops better than the seeds- 
men’s sorts that have been set against i^ We did, 
however^ see a small field of a new variety which 
promises to yield both bigger crops and a uniform 
sample of higher quality. 

Another local speciality was a form of perennial red 
clover, known as “ Cornish marl clover,” said to be 
more persistent and to stand grazing better than the 
usual cow grass. 

The chief item in the revenue came irom the sales 
of Devon cattle, which leave the farm as forward two- 
year-olds in the spring ; many go to the Midland 
pastures, others to Southampton and Chichester, whence 
the Pevensey I^evels are largely stocked, as we had 
seen in an earlier stage in our pilgrimage. Some men 
were also able to fatten stock with the aid of corn 
upon their grass, Southampton being also the market 
for fat beasts ; but Devons do not tie up well, and 
there is little winter feeding. Store cattle can stay 
out all the winter, and as they thus retain their coats 
they are eagerly sought for by the Midland graziers 
who want to make an early start. Sheep were general 
on the farms, chiefly Devon Long VYools, though a few 
men like our host kept Oxford Downs for their earlier 
maturity. He made a point of fattening all his lambs 
for sale during the summer visitor season, and had at 
that time succeeded in disposing of nearly all his crop 
at prices ranging from 30s. to 40s. apiece. 

With all this grazing we were told that little cake 
was bought, the Cornish farmer preferring to spend 
money on manures and grow as much of the food as 
powible. Basic slag was not in favour, superphosphate 
was the standard manure, and large quadtities were 
used even on the grass, where its viiue was said to be 
very maiiifest. Most of the land afireared to be short 
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of lime, an old custom tiiat had largely ialloi into 
disuse had been to spread shell sand from the beach, 
We were told, however, that it always had a bad effect 
upon oats, though it benefited other crops, an^ where 
the sand had stood in heaps the injury was said to be 
manifest in the oat crop for many years. We found 
the same opinion in other parts of Cornwall ; even 
liming, a practice which is reviving under the stimulus 
of the agricultural teachers, is thought to be injurious 
to.the oat crop. 

At present the shell sand is chiefly being used on 
the upland heather, of which there is much common 
land only now. being enclosed and brought under the 
plough. As grazing, these heathy commons are said 
to be good for cattle and young horses, but bad for 
sheep. Altogether farming in that part of Cornwall 
struck one as brisk and prosperous, though, as else- 
where, the prospects of the season were deplorable, 
hay still being out in the field at a time when the 
com harvest ought to have been in full swing or 
nearly over. 
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DEVON GREENERY 

We parted with the Cornish farmers with regret. 
Not only is their style of farming good, exceptionally 
good for the size of their holdings, but they themselves 
are exceedingly interesting and pleasant men to talk 
with, quick and intelligent and with a charming habit 
of speech, with a curious suggestion of American in 
some of their intonations. We h.ive other reason to 
suppose that in the geographical distribution of intellect 
Cornwall takes a higli place, for the county has alw'ays 
been honourably distinguished by the number of 
evening classes it has been able to maintain among 
young fanners, and the quality of their work. Oddly 
enough it was among the gardeners of Gulvai that 
we did Hear some of those denunciations of technical 
education tirat were common enough among fanners 
twenty years ago, but which have become rare and 
even unpopular of late. And yet it was of one of 
these very West Cornish farmers that an aitecdote was 
told US' which illustrated how much even a liinited 
technical instruction might save their pockets. The 
farmer in question, as a concession to new ideas, applied 
10 ewt per acre of superphosphate to one of his fields, 
with excellent malts. £ncouragt|l by tWs, he in- 
; the application to 1 6 cwt. invthe following year 

on the salne ^d, and not unnaturally got Uttte oc no 

MS 
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crop. He then reverted to dung and obtained a 
magnificent return, because with the nitrc^en of the 
dung the hitherto unused superphosphate came into 
action; but the conclusion he drew v«as that super- 
phosphate and such like manures were foolishness, and 
that dung alone was good. 

From the Padstow country we made our way 
Londonwards by the main road, and found the eastern 
part of the county more given up to grazing and less 
to . corn than the western ; indeed along the Great 
Western line about Liskeard the production of milk to 
be put on rail becomes a general industry, and the 
farming mainly depends on dairying and the raising 
of store cattle. The farming of South-West Devon 
has many features in common with that of the cast of 
Cornwall; indeed the valleys of the 'lamar, Tavy, 
Lynher, and other streams that flow down to Plymouth 
Harbour form a natural agricultural unit, in which we 
paused to see one farm in the neighbourhood of Tavi- 
stock. Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the 
region, and one that was accentuated during that rainy 
season, was the greenness and the rankdess of the 
vegetation. Every field carried a growth of grass tout 
seemed superabundant to one accustomed to the pastures 
of the east or midlands, the grazing was toUgfa, and 
there was little attempt to keep the herbage bitten 
down close. 

Trees are also very much in evidence, for the small 
fields are divided by huge banks faced with StoneSi 
which generally carry on the top a line of hedgerow 
timber twenty or thirty feet high. There must be 
enormous amount of waste from these banks ; not only 
is the are^ they actually occupy com^derable, but fiW 
many yards they exercise an evil influence upon thn 
com, rendering it weak and blighted duHnl: growth, 
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and slow to dry during harvest. A big hedge to a 
small field is quite enough to cause the reputed loss 
of the ■ rare opportupities of getting home a crop that 
do occur even^during such a rainy time as the August 
of 1912, when only the farmers who seized upon bare 
possibilities of harvest saved their crops before the 
deluges that marked the latter part of the month. 
Hedges, again, are always harbours of weeds and of 
those growing plagues, rats and sparrows, and the on^ 
good that can be said of them is that they provide 
shelter for stock. As to the waste of land by our big 
wandering hedges, Prout calculated that by straighten- 
ing up bis Sawbridgeworth farm he gained 16 acres 
in 450. Again, the prevalence of small and irregularly 
shaped fields forms one of the great obstacles to really 
economic farming in England. It is not merely that 
time is wasted over the constant turnings, but a man 
gets thereby into a retail way of looking at things, 
and puts out of his consideration all schemes for 
handling crops on a lai^e scale with the help of 
machinery. In most parts of England the necessary 
preliminary to any capitalist exploitation of the land, 
such as would be extremely profitable on the thousand 
or two thousand acre scale, would necessarily begin 
with a complete reconstruction of the existing divisions 
of the land. When the old landlords drained and 
marled to improve their estates, it Ls a pity they did 
not also remap them ; many of our fields have remained 
unchanged in shape or name from as far back as their 
history is recorded, for the changes wrought by Enclosure 
Acts only affected a portion of the country. 

The farm we went to visit was fairly typical of thb 
conditions that; prevail near Tavistock, w|iere the soft 
Devonian shales weather down a deep red soil., 
rather heavy to work in the mobt ^imate but intriutuc* 
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hardly to be called a clay. The farm extended 
' to some 350 acres, of which about 30 acres were under 
crop, the usual custom being to leave the seeds down 
for three years or more, and then lake a crop of 
com, one of roots, and another com cti^, in which the 
seeds were again sown. It was not, however, necessary 
on this farm to let the cropping move over, the whole 
area, for the best of the grassland was permanent 
pasture that would have been damaged by ploughing 
up. Wheat had almost disap[x;arcd from the district, 
and barley alone was little grown, the staple com 
crops being oats and dredge com, both of which were 
consumed upon the farm. As usual on a heav)’- 
stocked farm worked on a rotation that keeps the land 
down for three >-cars in grass, the difficulty with the 
com crops was to keep them standing. The soil gets 
in too high a condition, becau.se some extra food, often 
a great deal, is sure to be given to the stock grazing 
the seeds, and the intervening r(x»t crop receives all the 
dung made on a farm that is large compared to the 
extent under the plough. When one comiders 
the possibilities of intensive farming and fee rulsipi 
of the level of production, it is well to remember that 
over a large part of Great Britain the factor which to- 4 a]^ 
chiefly limits the yield of grain per acre is the lack ^ 
sufficiently stifiT-strawed varieties. Manure is iiiexcesf^ 
with gm>l cultivation and in average seasons tl# 
rainfall is sufficient for crops of double the usual siw^ 
yet no existing variety ol wheat, barley, or oats CSp 
live up to its opportunities except in mwt iavoufttlle 
seasons. That farmers recognize this limitation ki slSeti 
ih the prevalence of names like “ stiff straw,” aisimd 
up,** etc., among cereals, and generally t|ie first qwssfem 
a farmer asks about a new wheat concerts fee •fifeW' 
rather than the grain. 
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The high condition of the arable land on this farm 
could be seen in the heavy crops of mangold and 
cabba|»; the swedes having been sown later had 
sufl b^ from •thefcold and rainy weather, and were on 
tlnmwll side, with the blue leaves that tell of arrestoi 
development The season had suited the cabbage, 
which were immense, and we have often wondered why 
stock farmers do not grow this magnificent fodder 
crop more freely. Of course, in severe climates it will 
not keep like swedes (though with care the solid 
varieties may be stored), and the transplanting requires 
a little extra labour, but the return is great on many 
soils that are not first-rate for swede.s. The root land 
showed how difficult weeds had been to deal writh 
during 1912; the preceding hot summer had ripened 
an extra crop of seed, and when they germinated 
hoeing did little more than check and transplant the 
weeds. Spurrey was a good deal in evidence here 
and in other places in Devonshire, showing that with 
the lack of lime and the moist climate the soils had 
passed the safe limit and were becoming acid. Yet 
lining, formerly one of the most regular operations in 
Devonshire farming, had not been fc,«gotten on this faim, 
though i.s elsewhere the practice had become greatly 
neglected. Men will fix their attention on the harm 
that may be done ^ liming ; as in Cornwall a tradi- 
tion prevailed that lime is bad for the oat crop even 
after several years, and our host could recall sevo^ 
instances where liming a field already poor had still 
further impoverished it Of course, lime in itself Is not 
a plant fixtd ; it is a means of maintaining a neutrab 
reaction in the soil, without which manure is 
effective nor plants healthy. The^old rhyme, Lane 
and lime without manure will n^ke both and 
farmer ^x>r,” sums up exactly thdl practical aspect of 
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the question. As might be expected, basic slag had 
prov^ a most valuable manure on this land, and its 
effects were visible in the condition of the permanent 
pastures; but again basic slag gave its best results 
where the grassland also received good dressings of 
farmyard manure. 

Our host, as usual in thi.s part of the country, was 
chiefly a stock farmer ; he kept 20 cows in profit, 
selling the milk into Plymouth, and he bought in his 
dairy cows, mostly South Hams and Shorthorn crosses 
of no particular brcedijig as long as they showed a 
promise of milk. But he reared Devons and could 
fatten them out on the grass with a little assistance. 
In the valleys about Tavistock are some real fattening 
pastures that will finish stock ; but it is only a limited 
area on which this can be done, and the hill farmers 
live by selling stores. The Devon breed of pure red 
cattle are well known in the show-ring, but have not 
established themselves to any great extent outside 
their native district. Belonging to the same funda- 
mental red stock as the Herefords and Sussex cattle 
the race that is not improbably suppo,scd to have Cbfie 
with the Saxons, they are cs.scntially graziers* befits, 
to be fattened on the rich pastures in wirailier 

rather than on cake and turnips In tiie yiid.s, llisdy 
and active, they differ b«Jt littlit. from the Sofids., 
except in their lighter frames ; indeed the older type 
of Devon was the smallest of the true beef breeds. 
Locally they have some reputation as milkers, Init 
they have never been really bred for this pmposc. 
Sheep were important, the flock consisting of Sou'll 
Ham or South Devon ewes, while Dartmoor dheep 
were Often, bought off the hills to be owed twlii a 
Hampshire Down ram for the production of <»riy 
lambs. An outsider finds some difificnlty in SOftbig 
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out these West Country sheep ; both the Devon long 
wool and the South Hams belong to the b^g Ioi^> 
woolled' white>faced hornless race that probably came 
to England from Flanders. When the improvement 
of sheep set in, Lincoln and Leicester blood was 
introduced, and the characteristics that now separate 
the breeds. are of no great antiquity nor importance. 
The Dartmoors, again, are a rougher sheep, nowadays 
with a grey rather than a white face, but betraying 
their common origin, modified by selection and 
hardened by exposure on that wind-swept upland. 
The usual cider orchard and some newer orchards 
planted with table fruit completed the farm ; the 
cider, however, was only made for the men, who could 
have what they wanted during the day and also take 
some home. In Devonshire there are a good many 
of these customary allowances to be added to the 
standing wage of 15s or 1 6s. a week — for example, a 
breadth of potatoes on the root land and a cottage at 
156. a week. It is a question though, whether cottage 
rents will not soon get raised to a level more nearly 
representing an economic interest on their capitsJ 
value. ' 

We wjrc\|nformed that the Duke of Bedford had 
recently he^ selling part of his Tavistock pro- 
perty, and the tenants who wanted to hold on to 
farms which were yielding them a good living found 
themselves, to their alarm and disgust, compelled to 
p^y in the open market a good deal more than the 
capimlized value of their old easy rentals. It was still 
worse when the rates were raised to correspond to Ote 
scale of values not only upon the farms that had been 
sold, but upon pthers alongside, ui|ftil in ^me‘ cases 
the rateable value has been Axed hi^er than the rent 
actually |Jaid. The change was evei| more manifest in 
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regard to cottages; cottages let (and rated) at is. 6 d. 
a week were relet at 4 s. 6d. after their sale and rated 
to correspond ; obviously other similar cottages still 
let at IS. 6 d. could not be allowed to escape their 
fair share of the rating, and were brought up to the 
same level without reference to the actual rent charged. 
Rating on a basis of value may force on a general 
custom of charging an economic rent for cottages with 
a corresponding rise of wages ; a desirable change, 
because it will render cottage building again possible 
as an ordinary business proposition. Meantime there 
was, naturally enough, much indignation and soreness 
among the farmers of this part of Devon ; the old 
r^ime was more than good enough for them, and 
neither the magic of ownership nor the independence 
conferred by the feeling that they are paying for 
their holdings the true market price afforded any 
compensation for depleted pockets. The process of 
getting the great patriarchal estates on to a business 
footing may be inevitable, may even be for the 
ultimate good of the industry, but one cannot expect 
the old tenants to like it. 

From the Tavistock country we made our way into 
the Devon of one’s traditions and imaginations, the’ 
land of bright red marls cut into cleeves and cOmbes 
and deep lanes from Tor Bay up the Exe Valley into 
Somerset, the land of apple orchards, which " hardly 
bear the red fruit up that shall be next year’s cider 
cup.” It was not farming, however, that took os over 
Dartmoor, but the mere joy of the moor on a 
when the fierce wind occasionally rent the piled dioltds 
and let flying gleams of sunshine traverse the long 
slopes of heather and grass. We saiy only the hhrdy 
Dartmoor sheep, the forest ponies, and the red Devons 
cropping the scant pasturage, with now add then a 
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farmer on his nag, for the Devonshire farmer rides to 
market instead of driving the usval gig. From the 
moor we dropped down to Exeter and the warm 
valleys lying ob the red Permian marls and sandstones, 
that give rise to easy working soils of extraordinaiy 
vividness of colour, as cheerful to the eye as th^ are 
grateful to farm. 

We visited one of these favoured farms in the Exe 
Valley, rather larger than usual, being upwards of 
270 acres, half of which was under the plough. The 
day was fine, and cutting was in full swing ; some of 
the wheat had, however, been standing in shock for a 
fortnight, and showed signs of growing in the ear 
wherever it had been kept damp by the neighbourhood 
of a hedge. The fields were of fair size, the fences 
good, and the whole country had a comfortable, 
prosperous aspect. The arable land was worked on a 
five-course rotation of barley, wheat, roots, spring corn, 
and seeds, our host preferring the unusual course of 
taking barley before wheat because it enabled him to 
graze his seeds for a few months longer. We should 
expect this plan will only answer on lightish land into 
whith the roots work freely and deeply, otherwise we 
have seer the shallow-rooted barley so deplete the 
surface soil as to give the wheat a very poor start. 
Good barley is grown in this district and in the valleys 
farther south ; indeed, Devon does a small export trade 
in barley. Wheat also survives, Exeter being a con- 
siderable milling centre, buying local grain and grading 
it up with the stronger foreign sorts — though in this 
district there is still grown one of the finest English 
wheats. Rough Chaff, locally known as Taunton Buff, 
which is almost strung enough to mill alone. Btack 
Tartar oats are 'commonly grown, tlK>ugh white oats 
are also general. As in Cornwall, it is a usual practice 
*4 
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to grow dredge corn. Our host had one field in 
which p^s were also included in the mixture ; and as 
the peas had gone on growing long past their usual 
time, the result was a dreadful tangle of twisted 
vegetation, w'hich would, however, cut up into excellent 
fodder after the bulk of the corn had been threshed 
out of it. 

We were in the thick of the apple country ; and, 
though W'est country orchards are apt to be rough 
and neglected as compared with the carefully-managed 
Kentish plantations, the thirty acres or so on this farm 
were well kept and in good bearing order. They were, 
as usual in the West, entirely grass orchards of standard 
trees ; and the same effort was not made to keep them 
closely grazed as in Kent, where it is said one ought to 
be able to walk in slip[>ers across an orchard in any 
weather. Still, our host’s trees were young and 
in vigorous bearing, not the straggling lichen-covered 
ancients that are all too common in the cider district."'. 
It is a common opinion that many i»f these old cider 
apples, with their cheerful names — Sops in \Vi"e, 
Jock o’ Sot, Sheep’s Nose, Fox Whelp -arc worn out 
through continuous asexual propagation by grafts. 
The evidence seems, howevci, veiy doiibtfui ; for when 
one can secure some scl<jn.s frwiu even the nH«t 
decrepit-looking of tlie olri trees and regraft on 
fresh stocks they grow as vjgoroosly and crop freely 
as ever they can be .supposed to have done in their 
early ju-ime. It is but a hypothesis that age oveitiikes 
toe variety, regarding a variety ^ an individual of 
which the multitudinous trees that maj* have been 
propagated are only parts ; if the variety h« only a 
sound constitution to begin with there seetos no limit 
to toe number of times it can be rejuvieimtedi by 
'grafting on to fresh stocks. The RilattMf iO 
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ofixm quoted to the cdhtrary as having deteriorated 
and bwome liable to canker from age, was ever, as we 
l^arn from the old records, a bad doer, only honlthy on 
the choicest %oiis even in the early years after its 
introduction. It is true that old varieties disappear, 
whether of potatoes or apples; but they disappear 
because they are displaced by better ones. Coni' 
petition is the determining factor, as we may argue 
from the short vogue of some new varieties and the 
marked endurance of some of ihe o'der ones. • 

Our host made a special feature of his cider, and we 
tried to estimate the relative return fro.Ti land planted 
with cider or edible fruit It is, however, almost 
impossible to arrive at any general conclusion, so 
variable is the crop and so entirely dependent arc the 
returns upon both the skill and the scale of expendi- 
ture of the grower. But our host expected to make 
in an average year five hogshead of cider per acre, or 
37c gallons for sale at about 7d, a gallon. Not a big 
return, but the trees get no cultivation, and the labour 
of the vintage comes after harvest, when there is not 
mqch other work ; moreover, something must be added 
for the grazing under the tro^s, which do not greatly 
reduce the value of the grass. "In an ordinary season 
the iruit is only good enough to produce draught cider 
to be drunk up during the following summer; from 
time to time come the vintage years, when the best 
liquor rntiy be put in bottles in the following spring 
and will fine and improve for several years. In the 
previous year we ventured to predict that the heat and 
sunshine would result in a memorable vintage; but 
the cider of 1911 has turned out curiously disappoifit^ 
ing, thin and vdthout quality, quite unworthy of a 
long life in bottle. It is gen«^Uy a slow oontbiiiQiiis 
growth ttiat maker for firicnesl, either in mao or in 
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fruit; but in 1911 maturity Icame with a rush. The 
hops abo of 19H were to be the hops of the century, 
so rich and ripe, so full of rub and fragrance, yet wc 
gather from several sources that they proved rather 
disappointing in the brewery. Eminent brewers have 
declared that they must use sugar and other alien* 
products in order to get into their beer that sunshine 
in which English malt and hops are deficient, a plaus* 
ible theory which does not, however, square with results 
in tpii. 

But cider and beer are not the whole of agriculture ; 
and after testing an old vintage that had long lain 
in our host’s cellar we sallied out again to look at his 
live stock. He milked ten cows, Devons of a good 
class, because the tenants on the estate could obtain 
the use of a first-class bull at a trifling fee, and he 
was quite satisfied with the milk-yielding powers of 
the Devon. Some of the milk he sold locally, the 
rest was put through the separator. But, despite the 
separator, the cream was still turned into butter by 
his wife in the old-fashioned Devonshire'' way, by 
beating with the hand instead of by chqming. Such 
a practice does not exactly square wj^ modern imsas 
about never touching the butter with the hand during 
any stage in its making ; but the results seemed good 
enough ; and when the dairymaid posaesso) the 
necessary coo! hand by which she was sdecbsd for 
her job in the old days, the human dasher need be 
no less cleanly than the wooden one. However* most 
people would w'ant to know the dairymaid bdbte d»cy 
would have much confidence in the batter, ; The 
calves were reared on the separated milk, and eictra 
calves were also bought in to utiiijm it ^The 

young stock thus raised, except for the heifem jihat 
were drafted into the herd, were grown of Wid 
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eventually fattened out on the grass with such artificia! 
foods as were necessary. We are convinced that 
where a farm possesses grassland of decent quality 
by far the chea|)est way of producing fat stock is 
to breed and make the cows in milk also tear extra 
"^Ives, ^specially if these can be bought from a dairy 
where a good bull is kept. The animals should thai 
grow on the glass without any forcing, and at or about 
two years old should be fattened out still on the grass, 
but with the help of cake and corn. „ 

But the grass should do the bulk of the work, and 
it is more profitable to help the gras.s with artificial 
manures than to enlarge the cake bill above a certain 
amount Of late it has become cheaper to grow food 
than to buy it, while another advantage attending 
such a system is that home-bred cattle do not get 
the check which attends every store during its period 
of wandering from market to market between leaving 
the breeding farm and arrival on the fattening farm. 
A bunch of bought stores generally contains one or 
two wasters which sadly take off the profit; and, 
though one cannot breed and rear everything of good 
quality, the general level can be kept more uniformly 
high by breeding than by buyirig. 

On the lighter arable soils of the Exe Valley, sheep 
play an important part in the farming, for ^e land 
is light enough to permit of folding in the winter. 
Our host kept a breeding flock of over one hundred 
ewes of the Devon long wool breed, half of which were 
kept pure, the other half crossed with a Hampshire 
Down ram. A few of the latnbs were fattened mit, 
but he mostly expected to keep them round and 
fatten them off |s hc^s on the turnips in tbeir seepnd 
winter. He usually had to buy in more to make use 
of all hisTodder. 
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More iseautiftil land to faraa than thoad soft slofxsi 
oC the lotiiMsr Exe Valley we do not hope to see, and 
if the rents, about 35s. an acre, seemed pretty high 
as compared with other parts of the eountry, good 
land is rarely dear ; it is the cheap stuff that usually 
proves so expensive. Leases had ceased to be general 
only about one farm in. five in the district, was then 
let on lease. Labourers, we were told, received 14s. 
or 1 5s. a week in money, their cottages free, a breadth 
of potatoes in the root field, and their wood was drawn 
for them. They also had two quarts of cider a day, 
though on some farms this was commuted for an 
extra fifteenpence a week. With harvest money a 
man’s earnings would be equivalent to about l8s. 
or 20s. a week, with a cheap hou.se — a sum on which 
an agricultural labourer has hitherto been able to 
manage very comfortably, though he is now beginning 
to feel the pinch of rising prices. But for all that 
wc were told that emigration wa.s considerable among 
the younger men ; the Colonial agetits were inde- 
fatigable, and there is still enough of the old .spii>t 
of adventure left in the Devon blood to detrnwioc 
men to have a flutter with fortune across the mMms- 
As we have seen him, the agricultural labourer k not 
di.sposed to quarrel with his work, only with its laci 
of opportunity to make an indeiTendency. 
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NORTHERN COHN-GROWINO : THE MORAY 

FIRTH 

As several notable types of farming still remained 
unvisited we determined on another traverse of the 
country, this time from north to south, and convenience 
dictated a start with that far northern arable area 
which lies by he shores of the Moray Firth. This 
favoured district may be said to extend round the 
Firth from about Banff through Elgin and Forres, 
acrfi.-is the Heauly Firth to the Black Isle, then across 
the Cromarty Firth for some miles farther up the 
coast — the Easter Ross country — in a strip of low 
laiifl between the foothills of the Highlands and the 
OTa, not more than 1 2 miles broad at its widest point. 
The good land is all below the 500 ft contour line, 
the best of it practically at sea level ; and it is dis- 
tinguished by possessing an average rainfall of little 
more than 2 5 inches, some of the area receiving even 
less, a coiidition which is only elsewhere paralleled 
round the Wash and in Essex. The mean tempera- 
tures are also high, comparable with those of South 
Yorkshire ; and though the summers are much cooler 
than those prevailing in the Midlands and south- 
east of £nglan4 the winters are no coldot, while the 
crops are also favoured by the long duration dT the 
summer Says. The result is at 58 deg. N. — the 
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latitude of Northern Labrador and Kamschatka — we 
find an almost purely arable country, growing barley 
as one of its staple crops, and even linseed and 
mangolds. * 

In many respects the district resembles the Lothtans, 
though potatoes are not such a feature of the. farming 
and harv'est is somewhat earlier ; but both areas are 
distinguished by the same equable and prolonged late 
summer or early autumn, so favourable to good quality 
in the crops. The soils are also very .similar to those 
of the Lothians ; the underlying formation is the Old 
Red Sandstone, and though drifts obscure the rock 
they are largely derived from the Old Red and give 
rise to light reddish soils passing into grey alluvials 
and black moss .soils, in places near the coast being 
rendered even lighter by the admixture of sea-sand. 
Sometimes the farmers speak of clay soils on particular 
farms ; but they are little more than easy-working 
loams comparable with the brick-earths and other 
alluvials of England, and never containing more than 
a small percentage of what the scientific man calls 
true clay. As far as our experience goes, real cl;|ys, 
like the London or the Weald clay, do not occur in 
Scotland, or at any rate are not in cultivation. Pre- 
sumably the drift origin of all the Scottish Mllble. 
soils, coupled with the generally greater r?inf<dl| has 
removed most of the finest particles, and thl'genenlly 
crystalline nature of the rocks from 'which the soils 
have been denuded contributes to their iightnesa. 

Taking Elgin as a centre we visited several &nh3 
within reach of that town, and also crossed the low 
watershed into Strathspey, where the farming la of a 
very similar nature. Elgin itself is pit^ly aitui^ on 
a ridge of undulating ground by the Lo&sie, a}flK#,#h 
island in the flat country, and has tong be^ hlMMirn 
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for its agriculturists, its Farmers* Club being one of- 
the oldest that has preserved a continuous eidstence. 
Seaward of Elgin lies an extensive plain known as the 
Laigh of Moray,' much of it only 20 ft. or so above 
sea level, where ihe prevalence of names in Muir tell 
df the conditions that prevailed at no distant date, 
while the ditches and the drainage canals show the 
means by which it has been reclaimed. Indeed the 
reclamation has been a process well wfthin living 
memory; the greater part of it vvas accomplisheo 
about two generations ago, mainly by tenant-farmers 
who took a 19 years’ improving lease, within which 
period they had to win back the money and labour 
expended in bringing the greater part of their farms 
into cultivation, and in many cases erecting the very 
substantial buil lings that arc now found. On some 
estates the tenants had a claim for improvements, 
which was allowed for in fixing the new rent. Generally 
the farms are of a fair size, the average being abolit 
200 acres, though a few are larger. In the flat mari- 
time district crofts are few, those small holdings are 
generally situated on the foothills above the plain ; as 
far as we could gather, there are as many if not more 
than arc wanted, and but few '^applications for small 
holdings have come in to the new Scotch Board of 
Agriculture. They are mostly devoted to stock raising, 
and as such are valuable to the farmers of the plain, 
who fatten but do not breed cattle ; but the raising of 
stores is not a very intensive form of farming, and the 
general opinion was that there ^vas more call for the 
improvement of existing small holdings than for the 
creation of new ones. Among these bill farms some- 
thing might be done to improve the quality of the live 
stock they produ^ by Introdudug good-class hulb to 
stand at £ small fee, as at preset the strsdn of cattle 
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is poor, and, with the absence of any co-operative 
action, tip one has capital enough for the purchase of 
a sire of better class. 

The farming of the Laigh of Moray*may be taken 
as typical of that prevailing on all the low-lying land 
round the Firth. It is almost wholly arable, and 
though the former strictness in holding the tenant to 
a particular rotation no longer prevails, there is little 
departure from the accepted course of cropping. The 
stapdard rotation is the five shift, defined as white corn, 
green crop, white corn, grass of which the first cut only 
may be hayed, and grass ; but this system was found 
to bring the turnip crop round too frequently. The 
light soils of Morayshire are deficient in lime, and 
liming has almost entirely fallen into disuse, so that 
finger-and-toe has become a serious obstacle to the 
successful growth of turnips. The attack may Ijc 
mitigated by lengthening the rotation, so that seven 
and eight year shifts have become more general, in 
which the seeds stay down for three instead of two 
years, or a second corn crop, known as a yaval cri>p, 
is taken after the ley. One farmer toJ^ ns that he 
began his farming on the five shift, and lesigthcned it 
by the inclusion of the yaval crop in ortler to keep off 
finger-and-toe with success for M>me time, but had iJow 
also been compelled to add a thkd year of gttai, by 
which means he had become quite free from disease. 
Even this remedy may only be temporary, thou^ the 
three years’ grass, by excluding cWlock and Othor 
cruciferous weeds which carry on the fungW, does 
much to suppress it; but liming would undmditedly 
be more effective, and would also add to the fWtdity 
of the soil. The three years’ grass cheapesns tlus ialxMir 
bill, but tte land is apt to become Over-ridh hf the 
first com crop after the ley. Typical n>tid5bfl« wens 
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cats, oats, turnips, barley:, seeds; or oats, potatoes, 
barley, turni|>s, barley, seeds, in which the ^ntyard 
manure was applied to three successiire crops — ^the 
potatoes, bhrleyf anu turnips. 

Little wheat is now found in the district, oats fewra 
about two-thirds of the cereals, and almost as much 
rye is grown as wheat. Until quite recently Sandy 
was the standard oat, but, thanks to the experiments 
carried out by the College at Aberdeen, ft is being 
generally replaced by some of the newer and moje • 
heavily cropping varieties, indeed, these experiments 
have aroused a general interest in improved varieties ; 
the Scotch common barley, still the kind generally 
grown, is now recognized as a very mixed stock, and 
trials are being made of the selected .Archer varieties 
introduced by tk : Irish experiments, and of Plumage 
— widc-eared variety originally selected at Svalof. 
One farmer, we found, had begun to pick out pure 
lines for himself, though it is doubtful whether a farmer 
can profitably cairy through the long and tedious 
testings that are necessary to establish the superiority 
of any one of such selections. Morayshire is a notable 
barley district, and as most of the great Scotch whisky 
distilleries are close at hand, a good and regular 
market is assured. The vexed question of change of 
seed was also discussed, for in Moray it is impossible 
to obtain what the farmer generally desires — a stock 
of seed froti"! a later and more northern district. How* 
ever, Mr. Heaven’s suggestion ought to answer — that 
the farmer should grow his own seed barley on a 
small area of specially enriched land. The virtue of 
northern-grown barley lies in the size of tiie grain ; 
it is large and bold even if coarse and qfit colour 
for malting purposes; the fanioer can attain thds 
character 6n his own land by f^anuring, though for 
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sale to the maltster he needs to grow his general stock 
more finely. 

Harvest was just getting into full swing at the 
beginning of September ; the start had been delayed 
by the rains, but at that tiihe no harm had been done. 
The corn crops were heavy, and very generally wefe 
badly laid and twisted, worse than we had seen them 
in any part of Britain ; but the mischief w'as more the 
result of a heavy storm when the crops were just 
eSjTing than of the rains towards the end of August. 
In many cases the binder could not travel even by 
cutting only in one direction, and there was a shortage 
of the extra labour necessary to deal with the crop ; 
scythe-men, we were told, could command as much 
as 35s. a week. On many farms, especially on the 
crofts, a little patch of lint — ix. flax — was to be seen, 
grown for the linseed, which is much esteemed for 
feeding. The root crops were excellent, though the 
potatoes had begun to show disease and the turnips 
had rather shut down their growth during the cold 
weather of August. Moray is, of course, a famous 
turnip district, the yellow-fleshed hybri^ being perhaps 
more general than swedes. In this district turnips are 
left in the field until they are wanted, and not pitted. 
Mangolds are little grown, though th^ are K^jf^ite 
successful ; turnips are preferred for cattle feeding, and 
even the milk producers find they can feed turnips up 
to 80 lb, daily per cow without impajjcting any taste 
to the milk. 

Nothing strikes the south country farmer more than 
the fine buildings that prevail even on small farms 
in the north; in Morayshire the steadings wete sur- 
prisingly ^mple and well built, many of them modern, 
showing that the large estates thereabouts had ncrt been 
afraid to expend capital in order to keep u|> the rent 
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roll Covered courts were almost universal instead of 
the byfes that are usual further south, and generally 
there were several small courts instead of the large 
yard one meet^wlth in England. 

Most of the Morayshire farmers fatten cattle in thr 
iIRnter on their turnips and oat straw, which in the 
north is highly nutritive and entirely takes the place 
of hayr They do not breed, but depend upon bought 
stores, mainly Irish Shorthorns. It is true there are 
in the district a number of famous Shorthorn her^, 
and the hill country again is almost the native home 
of the black polled Aberdeen Angus ; still the sup- 
ply of stores from the smaller farmers, who do not 
attempt pedigree stock and have no land good enough 
for fattening, is quite insufficient for the local demand. 
Generally the stock begin their feeding upon mashlum, 
the mixture of oats, beans, peas, and sometimes vetches, 
of which a few acres are grown on each farm to provide 
fodder for the weeks that intervene between the grass 
and the turnips. Draff from the distilleries is largely 
bought for feeding. Dairying is extending in the 
district, not only on the crofts, but on some of the 
larger holdings; one farm, for example, which we 
visited, liad 40 cows in milk, trie milk being all sent 
away, by rail. So many losses had been experienr^ 
on tMs farm from contagious abortion, despite various 
forms of antiseptic treatment, that the occupier had 
given up all attempts to breed and depended upon 
buying newly -calved cows, which were fattened out as 
they dried off. Sheep are not of much account in the 
farming; there are few breeding flocks in the low 
country, where cross-breds are chiefly brought in to 
fatten on the grass and the turnips. Sopie of the 
farmers breed heavy horses — we saw some very fine 
Clydesdalbs on one farm and again deplmed 3 ie 
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unfortunate separation, now in all probability per- 
manent of the Clydesdale and Shire brosds, but U»e 
farmers will have nothing to do with light horse 
breeding. Poultry are becoming moie numerous on 
the farms, but local prices for fully-fattened birds are 
not high enough to tempt men into that business. ■ * 
The Laigh of Moray is certainly an impressive 
farming country ; it lies well betw'een the low pine- 
clad hills and the border of lofty sand-hills by the sea ; 
the farms are easy working and well laid out, the 
farmers themselves come of an energetic and thought- 
ful race, having no affinities either in descent or habits 
with their Highland ncighlx)urs. Rents were high — 
from 25s. to 40s. an acre, and tending to rise, so that 
landlords were holding out for yearly tenancies instead 
of the 1 9-year leases which have long been the custom 
of the country. Labour was cheaper than in Aberdeen- 
shire, but it is becoming scarcer because of the strong 
tide of emigration that sets as much from the crofts as 
from the larger farms, livery year sees a great move- 
ment to Canada, and this movement is not likely to 
be checked by the provision of more small holdings 
— only by higher wages and the ducreased uil of 
machinery to justify them. Much the same type of 
farming prevails all round the Firth; tnlAnd gn the 
hills the farms become smaller and the axable^^ tund 
dwindles ; then at the back of the first range of itilb 
comes beautiful Speyside, well cultivated on the alluvUi 
flats and on the lower slopes, but more of a Stock 
country than the coast ; finally, beyond the Spey one 
rises into the Highlands proper, where the blgcWaced 
sheep range up to the grouse moors and tile deer 
forests. 
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ABERDEENSHIRE STOCK BREEDING AND 
FEEDING 

AgRICULTURALLV, Aberdeen is by far the largest 
county of Scotland ; it possesses 628,000 acres under 
cultivation, of which ab<jut 95 per cent, come under 
the plough and only 5 i>er cent, lie in permanent grass! 
Nor is quality 1? :king in the farming ; every one has 
heard of the Aberdeen-Angus black cattle, but it b 
perhaps not ^ generally known that the most famous 
Shorthorn herds of l eccnt years have also their home in 
Aberdeen. Aberdeenshire farmers are further renowned 
as graziers, for some of the finest examples of what the 
Londoner knows as “Scotch beef” come from thb 
county. The agricultural area forms a broad fringe 
between the coast and the mountains, which in the 
north of the county lie 30 miles or so back from the 
sea. ^A line drawn north by a little west from Aber- 
deen takes one into the thick of the farming, and there 
one finds an open rolling country, rounded by glacia- 
tion and divided into large fields by stone walls. In 
the bright air of an early September morning the 
smooth wide sweeps of the land, the absence of hedges, 
and the black belts of trees which sharply outlined 
every rbe above a emtain elevation, gave the landscape 
a characteristic note of its own, iftore akin to Northcartt 

Germany. tihM to any othar Ipait of the Omtxsd 

sn 
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Kingdotn. The soils are all of glacial origin and 
deeply overlie the rock baisls, in fact, most of the 
mfoor features of the landscape are due to ’moraine 
mounds and other detritq7 brought dawn by the ice 
from the Highlands. As in Moray, all the soils are 
light and contain but little true clay ; black moss soils 
are very common, liaving accumulated in the little 
undrained hollows left on the sufface of the drift. 
The climate is harder, both colder and with more rain, 
thfin in the country farther north ; bitter winters prevail, 
and spring comes slowly up that way. 

Most of t^e farming land has been reclaimed within 
the last 6o or 70 years ; the old farms had a little 
land round the homestead known as the “ Infield,” 
which alone was cultivated ; beyond that lay a rough 
tract of poor grass, heather, fern, and bog, known as 
the “ Outfield,” where the young cattle and sh«;ep 
scratched a living during the summer months. The 
tenant obtained a 19-years’ improving lease, and piece 
by piece took the outfield in hand, drawing oat the 
stones and building them into dykes, draining-*^ the 
early days with broken stone, later wtli lfk»-~and 
then liming the newly broken up land. ' Limestqtie is 
to be found in the county, and old limekilns are not 
uncommon ; but they are all out of use now, the 
practice of liming has almost become extinct alike the 
hard times 30 years ago. Ned only are the kilns crtit 
of 'order, but imports of lime into Aberdeen have 
continuously declined in spite of the increased demand 
for lime for building and industrial purposes. For a 
generation at least the farmers have bora livi^ upon 
the stock of lime with which their forbears tindowed 
the soil , But that stock has pretty widl run wt on 
the sandy as well as on the black motti selhi, and 
finger-aind-toe amemg the turnips has becenne a most 
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tedom tfonbks, and has distwhed the ayatem of cropfdng 
upon almost all the forms. \ 

We visited the form of one of the famous Shorthorn 
breeders, aboul 40h acres in extent, rather an excep- 
tional size for the district, where a hundred-acre fontb 
is a common type, but otherwise showing no essentiti 
difference in management The land was formed on a 
typical ‘Scotch seven-year rotation — oats, oats, turnips, 
barley, and seeds for three years, the duration of the 
grass having been increased in order to keep ^oflF 
finger-and-toe. The oats grown were chiefly Sandy 
and other Scotch varieties, with some black Tartars ; 
the modern varieties have not succeeded so well in 
Aberdeenshire as they have farther north, the general 
opinion being that they degenerate after a year or two 
in that severe clii^ata The barley in the district was 
nearly all “ Scotch common,” and wheat had disappeared 
entirely. 

Haivest had not b^:un, indeed many of the late- 
sown oat fields were still quite green ; very often 
harvest lasts on into October, and it is no unusual 
thing to see the stooks whitened over by a fall of snow 
before they are finally housed. For this reason several 
men were making trial of drying racks for their corn : 
long ^ooden penthouses about 7 feet high, the shelves 
formed of stout wire and just wide enough to take two 
sheaves. The rack is set up on the crest of some;, 
eminence to get all the wind, and packed with* the 
butts of the sheaves to the outside, so that the air can 
circulate freely while the corn itself is almost wholty 
protected from rain. Opinions varied as to their vaiuo; 
the capital co^t is considerable^ though one fonnor 
declared he had recovered his outlay in a single season. 
Extra labour is required, though perhaps no moft 
is spent on taking down and si^i^ up ag^ the 
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stooks in a rainy season, and there is some loss of shed 
Com in putting in and taking out the sheaves. Another 
plan is to build large loose stocks in the' field on the 
wooden tripods which are commonly us^ in Scotland 
for hay. Some such artificial aid to harvesting is 
certainly needed in this late district, for the days grow 
rapidly short, and after the equinox there is no longer 
the prolonged twilight that characterises the northern 
summer. All the same, the farmer makes the afternoon 
as long as possible, and sets the clocks back, for harvest 
work cannot begin until the morning is well advanced 
and the dews have dried off. Fortunately cold anti- 
cyclone weather often sets in with September, as it did 
in 1912, and then all goes well. The corn crops were 
heavy, and throughout the district were standing up 
well, having escaped the storm which had done so 
much damage in Morayshire. Every farm has a few 
acres of mashlum ; potatoes are usually grown few 
home consumption only i but the chief attention cd the 
farmer is centred upon his turnip crop. That year it 
had made an excellent start, but with the laW^^itiy 
and cold weather the bulbs had not swijlen aa they 
should, and the land was full of wqcsds, which |il|ff the 
turnips that had been singled out had on||?'^|prowD 
again after the hoeings. The tenipomify all 

carried ah excellent growth and were ; to 

a southern eye they were long and rough, and some of 
the aftermaths had shot so much that it seemed waste- 
ful to think of grazing them. However, a pedigree 
herd must never be .stinted of food, and even at the 
cost of some waste must always have a fuB ftef^ Idte. 

In this district the rye-gras.s controversy is Still alive 
in a difiCTcnt form, whether the fempoimy' i|i|xtures 
used for sowing down the two or three yssar pasbafcs 
should be based on rye grass, pentnnM AS Well fts 
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f nnual, or should chiefljr consist of " natural " grasses 
like cocksfoot and Timothy. While the seetumen's 
prescriptions and n;eneral practice incline to rye grass, 
the college experiments showed a notable advantage 
from the use of the natural grasses. 

• We are hardly competent to discuss in detail our 
host’s famous herd, ope that had been in his family on 
this and neighbouring farms for three generations ; 
we were perhaps most impressed by the bull calveS 
getting ready for the annual sale and by the noble 
cows who formed the foundation of the herd. Heavy 
coats of full red and deep roan predominated — ^the 
fashionable colours ; light reds are disliked, and light 
roans are regarded as more appropriate to a mUking 
herd. Pure whites arc also in favour, bulls of that 
class being wanted farther south to cross with the 
Galloways and produce the well-known “ blue greys " 
for the feeders. Central Aberdeen is the home of the 
Scotch Shorthorn ; close by, at Sittyton, Amos 
Cruickshank about 1 840 began to build up his herd, 
buying somewhat indiscriminately but with a pre- 
ponderance of Booth blood. He paid little attention 
to fhe feud that raged betwecwi the supporters of 
Booth and Bates strains — a feud that resulted in the 
decliqp of both strains through too close inbreeding 
and attention to fancy points ; but success did not come 
to Cruickshank until the birth, about 1 860, of one of 
those outstanding animals, “ Champion of England,” 
an example of what might nowadays be described as 
a mutation, which stamp their own character oa 
all their descendants. In the next twenty years the 
fame of Cruickshank’s herd was firmly establishodi 
especially among the American and Argentine buy^ ; 
indeed, the whofe herd was pu^hased in i8§9 f<» 
export, thbugh the bargain was i not cmnple^ Imd 
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most of tibie stock remained in this amntr^.} About 
that time the Scotch Shorthorn became fasmonable in 
England, and ;has been largely introduced into all the 
best herdsi' but the Cruickshank blood »and tradition 
•MILS worthily continued in its own country by Mr. 
iVilliam Duthie and the Marrs. At the present timd 
there is perhaps a reaction from the Cruickshank cattle 
in favour of more milking strains, though thdr sup- 
porters will not admit that with proper management 
thn Scotch type is inferior in this respect Aberdeen 
is also the home of the pre-eminent beef-produdng 
breed — ^the black polled Aberdeen- Angus ; but they 
live more in the hill country, and, despite their fame 
in the show-ring and at Smitiifield, the Shorthorns 
possess a great numerical superiority. 

Notwithstanding the presence of these classic herd.s, 
the Aberdeenshire farmer is, in the main, a feeder and 
not a breeder: in the substantial steadings which are 
found on all the farms he ties up cattle for the winter 
and feeds them mainly on oat straw and turnips, pf 
' which enormous quantities are consumed daily, |h 
the south nothing appears to be gained by giving 
more than 40 lb. to 60 lb. of roots p6r diem, Inif thu 
Aberdeenshire turnips possess a special feeding value, 
and can be fed with success up to a hund|pdydghl 
ot more. They are drawn straight from the 8eldi, 
where the yellow-fleshed hybrid will keep perfectly 
sound through the winter until it is raicceeded 
swedes in March or April. With this great coa* 
sumption of roots a very wateiy dung is produced, 
and on the best farms the liquid is run off at ofK^^to 
a tank and carted out for distribution on the 
' We saw one or two examples of the enormous gnawtib 
that follows such an application df Eqtdd mahhre. 
The greater part of the stock thus fattouti arp Itiah 
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stores, ^. home>bred cattle are quite tnsuiBctent In 
number, and it is precisely in this part of Scotland, so 
famous for its bieedtng, that we haye found the 
strong^t opiiflons in favour of the admission of Uw 
Stores froip, Canada. The producer of beef loolm 
'upon store cattle as raw material, and his aigfumedt 
is that ordinances obtained under the pretence of ke<^ 
ing off disease are used as measures of “ protection ** 
in its economic sense, in this case for the protection 
of the Irish cattle-breeders. Of course both sides 
play the same game. Canada has decliniltd, on ijw 
score of possible infection with “ canker,” to admit any 
more Scotch potatoes, which were being imported in 
spite of the tariff wail, though these potatoes were fdt 
consumption and notifor seed. 

Sheep are not much seen in the arable part of 
Aberdeenshire, though we were told of some farms 
where one or two pairs of horses had been put down 
and the land laid down to permanent pasture for 
sheep. 

Labour is becoming a serious problem in Aberdeeiy 
men are paid £$0 to £^6 a year and get customary 
allowances in the shape of oatthral, milk, potatoe^ etc, 
The married men have cottages ; the single men live 
in the house or in bothies, where they take their 
allowances and do for themselves. But the bothy 
system, rough even to barbarism, is dying out ; it has 
been a demoralizing and brutalizing mode of life, and 
one large factor in the' great emigration to Canada 
that still takes place. The district is well provided 
with small holdings or crofts, some as small as ten 
acres, so that a hard-working labourer can wwk his 
way up from a croft to a considerable .fturm. Rut: 
though many such cases can be cited, few men caie lo 
face the *toil and self-denial inv^ved; the ctel^ ate 
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far from profitable because they are managed on the 
same plan as the neighbouring large farms, and there 
are few openings for the intensively grown special 
p-oducts which should be the mainstay* of the small 
holder. Milk production is increasing; some of the 
lai^ farms also have recently taken to the business, 
and one of the wholesale purchasers has* facilitated 
matters for the small farmer by establishing depots 
along the roadside where the full chums are left to be 
collected by a single wagon working between the 
farthest farm and railhead. The sale of fresh milk is, 
however, not general, and the crofters depend mainly 
upon raising store cattle for their larger neighbours to 
fktten. The admission of Canadian stores would prob- 
ably finish off the Aberdeen crofters ; their numbers 
are shrinking already through emigration, and we were 
informed that there are no applicants from this district 
for small holdings under the new Land Act. Most 
of the crofters who hold their own arc engaged tn 
some other business also — the carpenter, the maspn, 
the postman were instanced : in many cases they Ido 
not keep a team, but get their ploughing, t^c., dcuie fey 
contract It is the small holder entirely dependfeiat 
on his farming who tends to disappear, and tlw cause 
is really the rising standard of living and tfeW oppor- 
tunities emigration offers. For tins reasem the loss 
is not entirely to be deplored. Away in the hills, Uf)t 
only in the Highlands, but smith of the Forth llso, 
may be seen traces of old crofts where only the idieep 
and the grouse now abide ; the men who tilted them 
worked as no slaves ever work for a bare sulMlistance, 
always hovering on the brink of starvalliite. The 
history of *these deserted holdings te to some extent 
being repeated now ; the old men persist in the old 
homes, l^t th^ sons will not face the life, knd it is 
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not to the interest either of agiicultiire or the State to 
try and hold men to sudh til-remunerated toiL But 
where small holding methods and special industries can 
be devised tMht will give the occupier both a living 
wage and an opening for advancement, there a certain 
proportion of crofts to laige farms will fulfil a moslt 
necessary function — ^that of giving the agricultural 
labourer his chance of rising in life. 
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CARSE FARMING IN FORFAR 

In our earlier visit to Scotland we had heard of Carse 
fanning as something out of the common, so we took 
an opportunity after leaving Aberdeen of looking 
over one of the large farms of this kind not far from 
Dundee. * 

The Carse of Cowrie — and the Carse of Stirling is 
very similar — is a low alluvial flat wliich stretches 
along the north side of the estuary of the Tay between 
Perth and Dundee. It is all about 40ft. above tide 
level and at its widest about three miles broad hcAvi^t:\ 
the Sidlaw Hills and the water’s edge. For 
district it is heavy land, and as so oft?en b the cam 
with alluvial flats heavier inland than by the water 
though described locally as a heavy clay the tiactslre 
is really that of a free-working loam, 
closely on a cursory examination the Wkk earth <me 
flnds on the maritime flat of Sussex. We could aNklk 
about comfortably on the arable land within tweiTi*)’’- 
four hours of a rainfall of over half an inch, and that 
would never be pos.sibIe on real clay land »uch as one 
gets in Essex. The Carse farms are fairly latigc ; 
most of them are described as four-pair farmSi uManing 
thereby that four pairs of horses ate laeeded id vork 
them, and a pair of horsoi accounts foi hhoat fp pRtm. 
As a rule they are rented, but a few are dwnad bir 
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tile& 'occap^ers.''aiid some of these, we are told, were 
wholly le& down in grass because the owner had 
been rendered short of working capita] by his purchase. 
Rents stood ^ about 30s. an acre for the land undor 
cultivation, but to the farm we were visiting was 
attached rent>free a considerable area of salt marsh at 
a lower elevation, awash at every tide, but still carrying 
a dense vegetation of reeds and salt grass. The usual 
rotation followed is an eight-year shift of oats, beans 
and potatoes, wheat, turnips, barley, seeds which.are 
hayed in their first year, and then grazed for two 
years longer. The main difficulty is to get a satis- 
factory turnip crop, and the Carse fanner is often 
compelled to take a bare fallow over a considerable 
proportion of the turnip land. Finger-and-toe is 
fortunately absent; the difficulty lies in getting a 
proper seed-bed on the comparatively stiff and wet 
land, lime is valuable on thi.s land, as it greatly 
improves the tilth. On the farm we were visiting the 
rotation was extended to ten years by taking a bare 
fallow after the wheat and following it with a second 
wheat crop before sowing the turnips. The farmyard 
manure i« applied to the turni{Js and potatoes, both 
of which also receive 4 cwt. to 5 cwt of artificial 
marwre ; but no other fertilizer is employed, except 
occasionally some nitrate of soda on the grass. 

All the Carse farms we saw were carrying very 
heavy grain crops, and cutting was just beginning in 
the first week of September ; as very little of the com 
was laid or damaged in any way, and a month of 
almost uniformly fine weather succeeded, the fannars 
in this district had every reason to be pleased wMl 
their year’s working. Good as 191 1 was, 1912 lamed 
out even a betfbr yew ; prices higher all romAt 
and turnips and grass wore just |s abundant d#/thd]r 
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jbwl been scanty in tbe i»evious seascm* WltdlMsf 
it m^ht* be attributed to the bare failows‘|Dr not, the 
Carse farms were exceptionally clean, more free from 
weeds than any other land we have* seen in that 
exceptionally weedy year. The wheat grown was 
usually Standard Red, so common on similar land in 
the south ; we also saw a single field of Red Fife, that 
wheat of superb quality though poor cropping power 
which came to this country from Canada, where it 
forms the bulk of what the miller knows as No. i 
Hard Northern. The barleys were all wide-eared, and 
the grain from the Carse is more of distillers’ than 
maltsters’ quality. Sandy was the prevailing oat, 
though some of the newer varieties are being introduced 
with success. Heavy as the cereals were, the most 
surprising crop to be seen in the Carse was the beans ; 
they are spring sown, sometimes pure, sometimes 
ihixed with oats and peas, but they had grown to a 
height of 6 ft or more, and were stiU in full vigour. 
At that time they were being cut green for Jthc 
bullocks ; later on they would be Imrvested 
threshed in the usual way, but the haulm aiwl Ihc 
unripe pods would always provide an imaiinsC bullk of 
rough fodder possessing considerable feeding valtm. 

When the grass comes round fn the romtiCMi «ttre 
Timothy is sometimes .sown, and the pasture 
obtained may be left down for longer tiian tlus uwaal 
three years. Pure Timothy meadows are comttion 
enough in the United States, especially in the Middle 
West, where they constitute one of tlie very few 
departures from alternate cropping with aud 

maize, and they yield a great weight of rather cdttrse 
stemmy hay, tte kind of hay that is more ettiemed 
by the homekeepar in the cities, who cfial& hit Idi huy, 
than by the farmer. In Scotland on mliilicitety 
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stmng land Timothy ceitahify eiii&ea <i moat 
tonporaty ]py, which has been known to ytdd as mudi 
as four tons of hay to the acre in the first cut, but we 
are not award that any' tonsiderable trial has been 
given to it in England. However, on the Carse the 
seeds mixture U5,ually consisted of clovers and rye 
grass, and after the rainy weather during August we 
saw some tremendous aftermaths. 

The Carse farms carry both buUocks and sheep, 
though neither are bred on the land, but are bought 
in to be fattened. The bullocks are generally Irish 
stores ; some are fattened out on the graiss during the 
summer wnth the help of cake, only a little of the land 
— ^hcavy permanent pasture at the foot of the hills — 
being go^ enoi gh to fatten a bullock without aid. 
As the season advances more bullocks are bought, 
started on the grass, and gradually drafted into the 
yards to be fini.shed ; one lot we saw were being fed 
on the gieen beans given whole just as they were cut, 
together with about lo lb. of cake per dient. Heavy 
cake feeding is usual, so heavy that it is difficult to see 
where the profit comes in, even with the fine markets 
for Tseef close at hand. Sheepj usually cross-breds. 
are only bought in to eat off the aftermath; the land 
is to® heavy to allow them to go on to the turnips. 
The fold is made with coarse netting instead of toe 
south country hurdles, and yarn nets are giving place 
to wire. But though fattening is a considerable item 
in the programme of a Carse farm, the greater part of 
the produce is sold right away, because the tenants 
have almost complete freedom of cropping and sale. 
The hay is sold except what is vmnted for the horses, 
for the Scotch farmer very rardy feeds hay to his 
bullocks ; and eken a good deal of the straw hi sold, 
because for bedding purposes it can be r^l«ioe4 hy 
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reeds cut from the salt marsh. Qose in to Dundee 
turnips and green meat are sold to the tows daiiymen. 

The fringe of salt marsh also added to the saleable 
products of the farm ; first of all comeS a belt of the 
usual tall featheiy-headed reeds, the haunt of wildfowl 
in the winter and frequented at the time of ofir visil 
by enormous fiocks of starlings feeding on the seed 
in the waving purple tops. This is cut over once 
a year for bedding in the byres and stables, and some 
of it is put up into bundles for sale into the towns. 
Beyond the reeds down to the edge of the pure mud 
there is another belt of “salt gra.ss,” a kind of tail 
carex, very tough and possessing a dangerou.s cutting 
edge; this material, though not so tall as the reeds, 
forms a better and more lasting thatch, and is sold 
for that purpose as well as used on all the stacks 
on the farm. 

The farms we saw in the Carse of Gowrie showed 
close business-like management, and the system h*ts 
been well devised to suit the soil and the ipf 1 
markets; it looked very profitable fan.iing, so 4|tKh 
of the produce being sold away. Na uially axA a 
course of cropping and sale invoivei a constdrai&k- 
labour bill, and with Dundee at hsmd to oompebs fo* 
men wages are high — up to 'so», a week ivih iltew- 
ances, though the 20s. a week labourer earns 

his money much better than ti»e tmm at ||«. Here 
also we were told that emigration jhad reduced the 
supply of rural labour far more than the attrsctiiws 
of the towns. Just across the Firth in thf wunty 
of Fife one of our informants estimated thi «ih.r4ge 
wage of a good man as 248. a woeV, made as 
follows: ^^40 a year, a pint of sweet miHc daily, 
half a boll of meal per month, two 
and a free house, with some extras hi and 
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as the women also work in the fields in this part 
of Scotiao^ the earnings of a househc^ may be 
considerab^ These men, however, reiwresent the 
aristocracy farm labour, and are highly skQled; 

and as they carry far greater personal responsibililaes 
than, stty, a miner or a riveter, they cannot be regarded 
as overpaid. 

To the east of Dundee near the shore the soils are 
far lighter than on the Carse, but the farming systems 
are dominated by the opportunity the city presents 
for the sale of all kinds of farm j)roducc. A six-^sar 
rotation is common — oats, potatoes, wheat, turnips, 
barley, hay — and in some cases nearly everything 
is sold off the farm, the tenant drawing manure back 
from the town dairies to which he sells his turnips, 
straw, etc. Dr. trying is increasing, and where that 
becomes a leading feature of the farming the rotation 
Is generally lengthened by leaving the seeds down for 
two or three years. 

Across the Tay, in Fifeshire, the farming is very 
similar, except that the increased difficulties of 
transport put an end to the sale of the turnips and 
green crops, which are consumed. by fattening bullocks 
or dairy stock. East Fife forms rather a good 
cxajpple of the skill and energy of Scottish agri- 
culture; most of the country is very steeply un- 
dulating, without rising to any great elevation, the 
only flat land being near the sea or in the Howe 
of Fife. The soils are not particularly good, except, 
perhaps, in a few places where a warm, reddish sdll 
is found, derived from the old volcanic rocks 
have brought about the generally disturbed and rug^ibd 
aspect of the country. The cliiaate also is hard an^ 
bleak, though •fairly dry, especially in tbe 
Yet with all these drawbacks t Fifeshire is high^ 
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farmed ; in the eastern part of the county one passed 
for mile after mile through big cultivated ^elds, often 
open, sometimes divided by stone walls or lo'W, well- 
kept quick hedges that cause no waste of land. Little 
oc^o stock were to be seen in the fields, sometimes 
sheq) eating off the aftermath, sometimes cow* where 
a 'farmer had taken up dairying, but in the main the 
country was being farmed for crops 'on the six-course 
rotation described above, though, of course, Irish stores 
were bought for winter fattening in the byres. The 
buildings were ample, the stacks well made, and, 
without taking into account the excellent crops that 
were to be seen in process of cutting during the first 
week in September, there was a general air of 
prosperous briskness and attention to detadl that gave 
us a very favourable impression of the local agriculture. 
In most parts of England you may find first-class 
farmers and land managed in a fashion that is beyond 
criticism, but these men and farms stand apart, and 
their neighbours on the estate may show all degPP* s 
of , careless and slipshod management. In Scoralnd 
the general average of the farming is oenainly higtier, 
and wherever the land is really suitable the mdkile 
district looks welt managed and possesses an aspect 
of hard business which is rare over any con«idte|pb;c 
area in England. The farms gave One the impit^rn 
that considerable capital had been put into of 
recent years; buildings are extensive and in gcxx! 
repair, drainage is still going on, hedges had been 
straightened up and are kept dose, the bad larmtn 
is not allowed to drag on at an easy rent because 
he makes no calls on the estate. Agricultttfe, alter 
all, depends on the men who dilrect It; iitd the 
farming of the east of Sortland va> fuueh i^iects 
the dour, hard-bitten character of its niefi* 
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AYRSHIRE: EARLY POTATOES 

We had often been told of the early potato growing 
in Ayrshire as a form of highly specialized fanning 
so admirably carried out as to rival even the agriculture 
of the Lothians; from Fifeshire, therefore, we found 
our way to Glasgow and down the West Coast Close 
to Glasgow and in northern Ayrshire the land is 
generally poor, for the Coal Measures rarely yield 
anything better than cold, stiffish, unfertile soils ; but, 
thanks to the markets provided by the huge industrial 
population close at hand, the land there is intensively 
farmed for milk. To maintain the production at a 
high pitch the land has to be under the plough, but 
theiAyrshire farmer has devised a^rotation which gives 
him th^ food he wants and does away with turnips, 
the most difficult and least remunerative crop on such 
wet *soils, where also the drainage is much impaired 
owing to the constant subsidences brought about by 
coal mining. Oats are followed by oats, and many 
of the Ayrshire farms are celebrated for the quality 
of the meal from these oats ; in the second oat crop 
seeds are sown which are hayed for the next two 
years and then pastured for threes whereupon the oat 
crop comes round again. The farms are not large>~^ 
1 20 acres is a, not unusual sise^t-and on*tfaem will 
be etiplc^^ a ploughman, an lorra” or odd inad, 

»3 
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women to milk, and a harvester or two in the season. 
Often the cows are let to a bower,” *>., a dairyman 
and milk seller who has no farm.. The l^rmer finds 
the cow and certain rations of meal, h^, straw, green 
meat, and pasturage, for all of which he receives £ 1 4 
a year. The bower not infrequently supplements th* 
food himself in order to keep up the flow of milk, 
and as the farmer also gets back the dung made in 
the byres he profits by this extra feeding. 

The very special Ayrshire farming is, however, 
strihtly localized on a narrow strip near the coast, 
beginning about Irvine and extending to a mile or 
two south of Girvan, perhaps 30 miles in all. 'The 
actual shore is fringed with sand hills and given over 
to golf; Troon with its six courses, Prestwick of 
championship fame, Turnberry, and others of lesser 
note form a pretty continuous strip that is never, 
perhaps, more than two miles broad. Inland of the 
blown sand comes another strip of light land, the 
best of which is reddish and stony, drift derived from 
the Old Red, just as in the Lothians on the other 
shore. This stretch of low land, never very broad, 
and narrowing in places to the width of a single 4eld, 
is backed by the hills, up the sides of which the 
plough creeps but a little distance before sheep ^Ik, 
bracken, and heather set in. Even on the cultivated 
area a further division is made between the land that 
is farmed on a rotation and the choice fields that 
carry potatoes ev^ year, and it is only toward^ the 
south about Girva^— -locally known as the land of 
Goshen — that the whole or the greater 'part of any* 
farm can be given up to potatoes. The distinguishing 
feature of the l^shire potato-growing is its restbi^pi 
to earUes,*w!th pefha]ps an acre or two of m^ cre^ 
potatoes for the uifc of the house and the facdl^ds. 
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The warm soils, the sheltered situation, and the 
freedom frofld spring frosts conferred the proximity 
of the Western sea afford the Ayrshire farmers the 
opportunity of* which they have taken so great an 
{^vantage ; their crop succeeds the veiy early potatoes - 
dhming* from the Channel Islands and Penzance, and 
is in the main later than the St. Malo imports, being 
harvested from the first week of June on to the 
middle or even end of July. 

The potato land is heavily manured, beginning 
with about 1 5 tons per acre of farmyard manure 
ploughed in in autumn, followed up by 12—13 cwt. • 
per acre of a very concentrated artificial manure, 
applied immediately before planting by means of a well- 
devised machine peculiar to the district, which strikes 
out a couple of drills and sows the manure in them. 
Before planting, which takes place in February, the 
seed is always carefully sprouted in boxes, and it 
is generally obtained from a slightly more northern 
district, still on the West Coast- The prevailing 
variety was “ Epicure." A few other well-known 
. earli^ were grown, but Epicure greatly predominated, 
the choice of the others being generally determined 
by the fact that the small ones command a good price 
for sqpd. In 1912, for example, with the wholesale 
destruction that had been wrought by disease and 
flood in the English potato area, the price of seed 
was exceptionally high. 

After the first manuring no other fertilizer is 
employed : nitrate of soda is only^ given when one 
of the rare frosts has cut dovm the young shaw. 
Though most of the farmers fatten byll<;)cks or keep 
dairy cows in order to make farmyard manure for .. 
the pc^o land, die supply is necej^uily insufficient 
and intense quantities are brou^t by raH from 
36 
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6laa^w, a coniddosible proiKnIfoii <baiif]|r oflT Urn 
Transatlantic cattle-lx^ts. But, as in L(q|idon, town 
manure is becoming more difiicdt to obtain’, dearer 
and of inferior quality, and the Aytshtre potato* 
growers will have before long to face the question 
of a substitute. Seaweed is also largely employed; 
most easily, of course, on the farms south of Tum- 
berry, where no intervening strip df links separates 
the farming land from the sea. 

By almost universal custom the crops are sold 
standing by auction ; the mesehant lifts them at 
his convenience, being under obligation to clear the 
land by a certain date, and the farmer has no further 
responsibility except to cart the full barrels to the 
station. Long before the crop is ready the merchants 
pervade the district, taking stock of each field and 
watching the growth with critical eyes in order to 
estimate the price they can afford to give ; and as 
these prices had ranged up to £4$ an acre, during 
that season, some knowledge both of the land and 
the men working it is necessary to avoid losses. 

Once the land is clear the farmer ^sumes possession 
and sets about a catch crop; most generally rdpe is 
sown to be eaten off by sheep brought down from 
the hills in October and onwards. Italian rye, grass 
is another favourite catch crop; it stands feeding 
more than once, an’d can be left down until the turn 
of the year and still be ploughed up in time for the 
succeeding potato crop. We saw one field of a new 
kind of rye grass called locally “ Western Wolds " 
grass, sown after potatoes and yet cot in the sepond 
Mreek in October. It was to be threshed for weed, 
and if the weadher held up for a few days kun^ 
it promised not only bay, but a •{Munpable yield of 
mature if somewhat green and aewA ’ 
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sstottl^i^ catch^^a'of) baiki’, &Mjunoii fw aiul 
six row»d iniieties; some of it '«iras being groied by 
dbeep, btit a& a rule it was cut and was being harvested 
and dueshed in the usual way. The grain in many 
cases was very green and was being crushed and fed 
Straightway to the stock, but much of it was ripe 
and was ev^n on occasion sold for malting. In that 
wonderful year I0ii as much as 6 qrs. per acre was 
obtained on one held, and all sold for malting at 
over 30s. per qr., this after an exceptionally valuable 
crop of potatoes. Tlhe immature barley straw was 
also greatly valued for feeding. Another catch crop 
seen in the Girvan district was curled kale, to be cut 
and sold to Glasgow as winter greens ; but the bulky 
nature of the pr duce only permits of this crop when 
a station is near at hand. 

This Ayrshire potato growing is certainly an 
astonishing industry, almost more interesting to see 
in the l|ite autumn, when the catch crops are prominent, 
than in the heyday of the potato sales. The land 
POSSCS.SCS no great intrinsic fertility, its virtue lies in 
its ease of working and its warmth, combined with 
its fefvoured situation. As is so" generally the case 
in Scotland, the soil is short of lime, fingcr-and-toe 
jMPeva|ls in the turnips and rape, and spurry and 
com-marigold are typical weeds, showing ^e acidity 
following on the lack of lime. 

Olf the particular strip of red sandy soil consecrated 
to potatoes year after year the usual five or six shift 
rotation is followed, wheat and oats being the cereals, 
while a portion of the root land is generally given 
up to cabbage because of the milch cows. 

In this dktriet we found pure Tirbothy meadows very 
general j they can be n»dily establinhed, and mil yield 
to four* tons'* of hay per acre. ' Moreover, Hat Imy 
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is threshed for seed, and will yield up to 3 cwt per 
acre of seed, which ma^ sell as hi^ as 8^s. per cwt. 
The threshed hay, very coarse and stemmy, abo very 
green to an English eye, is always ahaffed before 
feeding, but b locally esteemed as highly as rye grass 
hay. For his temporary leys for grazing our host pre-* 
ferred a mixture containing a large proportion of both 
Timothy and cocksfoot; he maintained that cocksfoot 
obtains its bad name because too little is sown, thus 
introducing in the pasture isolated plants, which are 
allowed to run up and become hard. Where the 
cocksfoot forms a considerable element in the sward 
it can be kept eaten down and remains tender, where- 
upon it becomes a most valuable grass. 

On these Ayrshire farms, Irish-bred stores, Galloways, 
and blue-grey crosses from the country farther south, 
also Ayrshire-Shorthorn crosses, are tied up and fattened 
during the winter as much for their dung as for any 
profit attaching to the beef A good proportion of the 
beef, as of the cross-bred sheep fattened ^6n the catch 
crops, are sent off to London for sale rather than into 
the local markets. Milch cows are kept on many of 
the farms near the towns or with good railway facilities ; 
always the native Ayrshires are found, in many cases 
also the farmer lets them to a bower. 1116^6 is a fair 
amount of breeding of the favourite Clydesdales, but 
the raising of light horses appears to have died out 
within the last few years. In this delightful country, 
easy to farm as i^ Is charming to the eye, with the 
shapely hilb of Arran and Ailsa Craig out across the 
curving bay, the rents could not be consido'ed ex- 
cessive, ranging from 30s. to 50s. an acre, the choicest 
land a little higher still. Labour was dear and getting 
scarcer ; ^ r^lar men got 20s, a week, with potatoes, 
milk, and a house lim They were nearly idl mjprried 
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men, and the bothy system did not prevsul ; stiQ, 
emigration* had been extensive^ Women do a good 
deal of wdrk and supplement the family earnings. In 
the potato harvest, Irishmen come over, but the supply 
^has bfen much restricted of late years, a sure sign of 
increasing prosperity at home. There appeared to be 
few or no small holdings in the district, the farms run 
large — 300 to 400 acres — and the tenants, with such 
an exceptional system of farming to practise, are 
flourishing men, who well deserve their prosperity 
by the skill and energy with which they have developed 
the opportunity afforded by their soil and climate. 



MILK PRODUCTION IN SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND 


ONCEJ*away from the intensive arable countiy of the 
Ayrshire coast most of the rest of the south-west of Sc^rt- 
land is given up to stock farming and milk production. 
The district is the home of two very distinct races of 
cattle, the Galloways and the Ayrshires, each holding 
a leading position in the live-stock world, the one for 
milk, the other for beef, but with no points in common. 
The Ayrshire breed appears to have originated in the 
uplands of Ayr and Renfrew, always on thin, poor soils 
and in a wet inclement climate, so that it has become 
an exceedingly hardy race, capable of maintaining a 
flow of milk under difficult conditions of weathc^ and 
pasturage. The same causes have operated to prince 
a small breed ; the ordinary Ayrshire cows of to-day 
weigh no more than 9 or lo cwt., though regularly 
giving as much milk as Shorthorns weighing half as 
much again. Ayrshires arc characteristic dairy cows 
in their fine heads ' and angular wedge-shaped frames 
that seem to carry little flesh, because all the food has 
gone to make milk; as far as the records go they 
appear to have undergone little change in character 
for the last century or so. Originating in a country 
of hill pastures they are active, quick-moving cattle, 
and this characteristic is accentuate^ by tiin ajpward- 
pointing horns ; all the experts insist ' that Aytshhre 
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com ^ould look " gay.** The colour is vary d^tinct, 
a white gtpund splashed with a dark red, or . chestnut 
with a blackish shade in it ; light reds or yellow browns 
are not esteeihed, nor are the brindled or black patches 
which used to be common enough in the earlier yeajrs 
*of thd* breed. Fvery year, however, we were told, the 
colour tends to be less prominent; in a fashionable 
herd nowadays the general impression is of white. 
A black nose is typical, as in the dairy races of Celtic 
origin, but it is not considered as essential by fanciers, 
though regarded by many as an indication of g hardy 
constitution. 

The history of the Ayrshire provides a curious 
illustration of the tendency of breeders to become 
obsessed by fancy points, which have no practical 
value in themselves and indeed when cultivated to 
excess may prove detrimental. As belonging to a 
dairy breed great attention was naturally paid in 
judging the cow to the shape and disposition of ^e 
udder — the vessel, as it is always called in Scotland. 
The Ayrshire breeder demanded that it should extend 
wcU forward under the body with the teats spa<^ out 
and syniraetrically placed. Then with neatness and 
symmetry in bis mind the fancier began to insist upon 
smjdl teats, until smallness grew to be regarded as an 
excellence in itself, so much so that it became actually 
difficult to milk the highly-bred show Ayrshire of a 
dozen years or so back. Milk records have, however, 
changed the point of view, and the old breeders are 
now lamenting that the value oLpcternal points and 
a good type of frame are being forgotten because milk 
performances alone are being studied in Iweeding. 
There is little danger, however, of fhe n^leci of extetfial 
fcabires ; if one may take an analogy from plmits, Hht 
sugm beet of to-day is just as symmetrical and true to 
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its type as the mangel. Yet the sugar beet has been 
selected only by analysis from the richest ropts, where-' 
by its sugar content has been raised by 50 per cent, 
within a generation, whereas the mangel, selected by 
appearance alone, has grown no richer during the 
whole of its history. * * 

It is among the Ayrshires that the systen) of regular 
milk testing has been organized, thanks to the advocacy 
of the late Mr. John Speir. Of course individuals in 
many places had kept records of the daily yield of 
their cows; it was Mr. Speir’s idea to appoint official 
testers so that the records of the cows in the herds 
submitted to the test would rank with their pedigrees 
and give to those pedigrees a new significance. The 
society appoints a tester for each 12 or 18 farmers 
subscribing ; he spends a day with each in turn, seeing 
the milk of each cow weighed both morning and even- 
ing, and taking a sample for determination of the butter 
fat. Thus each herd gets tested once in two or three 
weeks, and it is found that these intervals permit of a 
reasonably accurate average being struck that will give 
the total milk yield of each cow during its lactation 
period and the quality of the milk. Although* the 
scheme had not been widely in operation for many 
years its effect was already manifest ; herds that qnly 
averaged 500 gallons of milk per cow were then yield- 
ing 600 to 700 through the elimination of the wasters 
and breeding only from the best Cows yielding lOOO 
gallons a year wertf not uncommon, an enormous pro- 
duction when one considers their small live-weight 
The milk records are of the utmost value in the inter- 
national market. Canada, for example, is a great 
buyer of and it is now the milk pedigree* 

that draws the purchaser. With all its. excellences the 
Ayrshire has never obtained much foothold in England. 
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Scottish formers coming south tiave often introduced 
them, but jmly for a time. Sometimes the type fa said 
to deteriorate under the warmer and drier conditions ; 
what has been perhaps more the determining factor is 
the very low value attached in English markets to the 
•AyrsWre cow that has been fattened off. In Canada and 
North America, however, the breed is in great favour. 

The black-polied Galloway belongs to the country 
a little farther south along the shores of the Solway. 
Galloway fa, in fact, the old name of Wigtown, “ The 
Shire,” and Kirkcudbright, “ The Stewartry.” Among 
the hills of that rugged country and^across the Border 
into Cumberland this very marked race of polled beef 
cattle has long existed. Its origin is unknown, but 
the type has not changed greatly since any records tell 
of the local cattle, except that the dun and brindled 
colours have given place to an entire black. Even in 
the seventeenth century the district was noted for its 
cattle, which travelled on foot to Norfolk and Suffolk 
to be fattened out ; indeed, the Norfolk red-polls are 
said to derive their hornless character from crossing 
with the “ Carrick ” cattle, as the Galloways were often 
callftd. The trade flourished all through the eighteenth 
century, but nowadays the Norfolk grazier fills his 
yarjjls almost entirely with Irish beasts. Though not 
of its former importance, the Galloway is one of the 
most marked of our pure breeds, distinguished especi- 
ally by its hardiness, for the young stock have always 
been wintered out, even far up on the hills. Like 
other very pure races, it stamps itself very markedly 
upon the offspring from a cross, and the buUoclm 
arising from one Galloway cross possess a special 
reputation for their rapid growth and sup^b value as 
barf — the famous “blue-greys,” adtich most {aoperlj^ 
are thq produce of a white Shof^orn bull u|x>n 4 
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Galloway cow. Th^ are polled, and the blue-gwy 
coat represents a pretty, equal admixture black and 
%hite hairs. Repeatedly animals of this parentage 
have carried off the championship. at Smithfield, and 
they are in great repute among north-country graziers. 
They are mostly raised in Galloway or aboht thd* 
Border, and sold in Carlisle market But even in the 
Stewartry we were informed that the black-polls were 
being displaced by the Ayrshires. Milk-selling is more 
profitable than stock-raising if the farmer is within half 
a ’dozen miles of a railway, and even at greater 
distances milk can still be made profitable by convert- 
ing it into cheese. More particularly intensive arable 
farming can find its outlet in milk, whereas the raising 
of store cattle cannot readily be speeded up and is 
mpst, appropriate to comparatively cheap grassland. 
Hente, as the farming in Scotland has improved, the 
arable farmer in the better lands along the valleys has 
sought some business that would turn over his capital 
more rapidly than cattle-raising, which tends to become 
confined to the strip of grassland lying just .below the 
pure sheep walks of the uplands. In the neighbour- 
hood of Kirkcudbright, for example, one sees a shdrply 
undulating country, where the rock is deeply clothed 
with glacial deposits, often marked by great ban||S of 
gravel and sand — the kames or eskers that represent 
ancient moraines. Where the slopes are gentle a light, 
stony soil prevails well suited to arable cultivation ; 
and this is divided into good-sized farms of |0O aerts 
or so, mainly under the plough. The land is not rich, 
nor is it very highly farmed, but the common Scotch 
six-course rotation is followed, in which two stratpr 
crops and n turnip crop are follow^ by three years of 
grass, the first l^ing laid up for hhy. Very little 
barley and no wheat arc grown,- pats being tlic 
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universal cereal. Potatoes are not general beyond a 
small acreage for the use of the faitn» and in a general 
way the farming depends upon milk and sheep. iCa 
a rule the sheep are bought off the hills to fatten; 
sometimes a Down ram will be used, and both the 
ewes’and lambs will be fattened together. 

The sheep are either cross*breds, which in local 
parlance signifies the progeny of Blackfaced ewes and 
a Border Leicester ram, or half-breds — Cheviots 
crossed with the Border Leicester ram. The half-breds 

^ m 

can be treated almost as a pure breed and crossed 
again with the Border Leicester ram with success, thfa 
being practically the only case in Great Britain where 
a second cross attains any commercial success. As a 
rule a first cross between two distinct breeds results in 
offspring possess! ig a general conformity to a particular 
type, with superior vigour and a quicker growtK than 
either of the parents, but further crosses result in 
segregation into a motley group of mongrds, many of 
which show distinct degeneration from the butchdr’s' 
point of view. For milk, Ayrshires are universally 
employed ; a few only of the fanners raise cattle and 
fatten them out for beef. Away from the railway the 
milk is converted into cheese, ;sid the south-west of 
Scotland has mainly given itself up to the production 
of Cheddar cheese. So thoroughly has the art been 
learned that great rivalry prevails with Somerset for 
the leaderslup of the market, and many were the 
rejoicings we he<u’d at the news just come to hand 
that the Scottish cheese makers had carried off the bulk 
of the prizes at the Dairy Show at the Agricultural 
Hal!. Nearly every farm breeds a few heavy horses, 
this being the true'Clydesdale country. , 

The farming of Kirkcudbr%ht struck us as fair 
without’being in. any way exertional ; the tainfaU is 
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always heavy, so 1912 had not been a very propitious 
year ; the turnip crops were below the average ; the oats, 
we were told, had run too much to straw ; and even In 
the first week of October some of the lhay was still 
*out in the fields or just being led home. Considering 
the land and the markets, rents were pretty hfgh, at 
an average of 23s. an acre, but the farms were all taken 
up and any vacancy produced a number of applicants. 
As elsewhere in Scotland, labour was becoming scarce ; 
every district had the same tale of emigration to tell. 

fiefore we crossed the Border we spent a little time 
in the favoured valley of the Nith, where in the 
neighbourhood of Dumfries there is a small arable 
district worthy to be compared to the Lothians or the 
choice Ayrshire coastland. Again one found the light 
red soils, always workable with two horses and not 
harmed by the folding of sheep, even with the heavy 
rainfall of the west coast. Rents ran from 30s. to 
50s. an acre; all the land is under the plough, and 
milk, sheep, and potatoes cam most of the profits of 
the farm. There i.s, however, a fair acreage of barley, 
and some w'heat is still grown in the district. Pota> 
toes form a valuable crop, and one or two farmm 
in favourable situations near Dumfries go in for early 
potatoes as intensively and as skilfully as on 4he 
Ayrshire coast The milk is mostly sent by rail to 
Glasgow or Newcastle ; when too far from the station 
it is converted into cheese Sheep are not bred, but 
cross-breds are bodght from the ‘hills and set to 
produce another iamb, Iamb and ewe being fattened pfiT 
together, though some farmers make a speciality of early 
lamb. It would be hard to picture a more deUghtfu! or 
more fertile»country than tbe valley of tl|e Nith, which 
showed aga&i the general high level of farmit^ that we 
had noted before as a characteristic of ScothmH 
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On neither of our previous journeys had we toifched 
the Midland Counties of England, so from Dumfries 
we came south into Derbyshire without halting until 
we reached our next farm on the high limestone plateau 
that lies between Buxton and Ashbourne. There are 
few districts in England that have undergone less 
change during this last century of unrest; the farms 
have descended from father to son; — in many cases the 
line can be traced for two hundred years — and we 
cannot suppose that the farming methods have under." 
gone much alteration for a long period. 

The countryside has a character all its own, one that 
stamps itself on the secret affections of those who are 
brought up in its lonely farraho'jses. A bare, green 
country, generally above the looo feet contour line, 
cu^up into vivid patterns by a profusion of white stone 
walls, here and there a little eminence — a bank — swells 
up and may be broken by an equally white terrace of 
the prevailing limestone. The only trees are a few 
sycamores round the farmhouses or the villages; and 
though the rainfall is considerable, nearly all die water 
flows underground, the young Dove being the only 
visible stream, crystal clear, as all limestone waters are: 
A little farther south it enters tl)^ narrow gorge it has 
cut for itself — Beresford iDale, fith the little fl^bing 
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hut ivhtch Charles Cotton built to mark iii» inciiuiuiip 
with Izaak Walton, and flows by the white scars and 
luxuriant vegetation of Dovedale, until beyond Ash- 
l>oume it reaches the softer valleys an<^ more fertile 
meadows that lie on the New Red Sandstone. 

In the stone-wall country the farms run small^ most 
of them about 50 acres, and only one field on each 
farm is under the plough for oats. So high and bleak 
is the country that the bulk of these oats does not 
ripen ; that year in the first days of October many 01 
the fields were grass green, and others were being cut 
to feed in the straw without threshing. The best of 
the oats only are threshed and ground locally for home 
consumption. But the farmers were in no hurry about 
their oats ; haymaking was still going on, and here and 
there was a field still uncut. It is the custom to carry 
the hay very green; and as it .is thrown up into a’ loft 
to lie loose, there is less danger of its heating than 
when made into a stack. In these northern counties 
everything is built under one roof, the house at one 
end, the shippon for the cows next, with the hay loft 
over, and the stable beyond. Most of the farms have 
a small Dutch barn alongside for the straw and 4 :he 
rest of the hay. 

* The whole of the farming in this countryside dt^nds 
on milk ; the cows are pastured on the gra 4 i dutfng 
the summer and live on the hay and oat .straw through 
the winter. Little imported food is bought, just as 
artificial manures ar^ rarely applied to the grassland ; 
-no effort is made to produce winter milH, for which, 
indeed, ' there is small outlet except where a farmer is 
near a station ; even then it is regarded is unprofitable. 
The milking is done in the often, the cows are entirely 
out of doofi until the winter sets'^in. When.thtgr are 
indoors they get no litter, the istnall stock ofkStraw |i 
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all wanted for food, and, indeed, in its grem state is 
too valttal)|e a fodder to be wasted iinderfo<^ Tbs 
cows alre^ all Shorthorns, but of no great qiiaHty, 
decidedly inferior in type to those found in the similar 
limestone country in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
*Ribblesda}e, and Lunesdale. Good blood is evidently 
wanted in ^e district, and, as all the fanners are small 
men unable to buy expensive bulls solely (or thdir own 
use, there should be an opening for co-operative schemes 
for the purchase of bulls capable of improving the 
country stock, especially as we were informed* that 
contagious abortion is practically unknown. Of course, 
bulls of milking strains would be wanted, because all 
the farmers make their living out of milk. We only 
heard of one who depended upon stock-raising, fattening 
out the steers, an'^1 selling the heifers when in milk 
with their first calves ; he, however, was an educated 
man with a comparatively large farm, the grass of 
which he had immensely improved by judicious 
manuring. 

A large proportion of the milk produced in the 
uplands of jPerbyshire is sold to cheese makers; at 
oneHime cheese was made on most of the farms, but 
special! judlon has gradually set It'- until ofte man may 
deal with the milk from 50 or 60 farms besides his 
own. Then is a true Derbyshire cheese, a large flat 
diec^ of the hard curd type with a texture approxi- 
mating to tiiat of Cheddar or Gniy^re, which has the 
advantage of being ready for sale very quickly after 
makhig ; bqt the really important cheese in this dista'ct 
is the Stilton. Now that the methods of manulaCtare 
have been standardized one can almost say that any 
cheese can be made, qny where ; but South Derbyshire 
and l.eicesti«rs|jiire form the oi^nal home of the 
Stiltoin, «#liich only acquired tiutt particular litoie 
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through an accident The cheese 6rst attracted 
general notice on the table of the Bell Inn^at Stilton 
on the Great North Road in the coaching dayS about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, but it was made 
by one Mrs. Paulet, of Melton, and had nothing to do 
with Huntingdon, in which Stilton is situate.* We 
visited one cheese factory in Hartington, which 'made it 
very evident why the making of Stilton cheese should 
have become concentrated into the hands of specialists. 
Not only is the actual manufacture a somewhat nice 
proc«s, requiring exactitude in such matters as the 
proportion of rennet to add and the degree of acidity 
to which the milk should have attained, ahd judgment 
in deciding upon the consistency of the curd before it 
is packed into the mould, but only a reasonably large 
output can justify the necessary arrangements for heat- 
ing or cooling, ventilating, etc., the cheese room. 

Stilton is only manufactured during the summer, 
and then requires from three to six months' ripening 
before it is ready for market ; this ripening must take 
place in a room maintained at nearly a constant tem- 
perature, yet supplied with fresh air and kept moisj. 
The riperling is watched with anxiety, as upon* its 
character depends the price the cheese will fetch. The 
maker is constantly inspecting his cheeses, boring out 
samples with a little semi-circular auger, and scrutitSz- 
ing them for colour and texture — the desiderata bdng 
bright green mould on a white ground without any 
trace of yellow or* brown stain, a shmt crummy 
structure, neither soapy nor greasy, and a sharp charac* 
teristic smell. Defects will creep in, and it is a difificolt 
matter tO'* track their causes ; sometimes intrusive 
bacteria enter with the water, sometimes an exces$ 
of one of the necessary materials, qtmnet or salt, 
for iibcample, disturbs the due equilibr^ «(Utliting 
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betwccm the noraiai cwgimfstns of tihe tofUc. Our host 
troold make Stilton cheese firnn grass-fed cows, 
and the open-air milking ii 9 hich in Derbj^shire accom- 
panies the natural feeding aids die pr^ucdoo of a 
trustwwthy cheese, because the milk is much freer from 
^lirt contamination than when it is drawn in a dirty 
shippon’ Our English cheeses have as yet been little 
investigated, and it is unknown whether there are any 
special organisms concerned in the ripening which give 
rise to the difference in flavour between, say, a Stilton 
and a Wensleydale. Cheddar cheese has indeed been 
investigated, the process of manufacture has been 
standardized apd a good deal has been learnt about 
the mechanism of the ripening process, nearly all by 
the labours of American and Swiss savants. The 
other English cheeses offer almost a virgin field to the 
investigator, tM.>th as regards the standardization of the 
processes and the source of the difficulties that are 
regularly met with. Many of the makers of Stilton, 
for example, are much troubled by a yellow stain which 
comes in the cheese, and may, if widespread, reduce 
th4 price from something like 1 3d. or 1 48. a lb. to less 
than*8d. 

This high Derbyshire country affords a very in- . 
structive example of stable conservative small holdings, 
held by real yeoman farmers, if we may use yeoman 
in its original sense to include tenants as well as 
owners. Considering the class of land, its elevr^tion 
and remoteness, rents are comparatively high, from 
25s. up to £2 an here for the farming land, the bank#, 
of course, standing at a much lower rate; but. the 
rents are paid regularly and them is not So mudh 
fluctuation in the prosperity of the occupieis with tibMt 
seasons as in an arable country. ' The farms dunagie 
hands very little, -and the* tfenners work hard and 
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dmply, “ in the kitchen/’ as one of our hoste put it. 
But th^ have a character of tlSleir owtv a robust 
independence, and the countryside still yields them its 
simple primitive pleasures. Little entra labour is 
employed, most of the farms keep one hired man who 
lives in the house, and in most cases is as ind^ndenf 
as his master. These men form a valuable society; 
on the other hand, one could not but conclude that 
their farming is unprogressive and unenlightened ; 
without changing the system, but with more capital 
and knowledge, the grassland might be made far more 
productive, and with a better class of stock, the output 
of milk could be greatly increased. 

South and west of Ashbourne much the same kind 
of limestone country prevails on the hills, gradually 
dropping to rich pastures in the valleys. The 
elevation is not so great and the soils a little better; 
the farms still run small, 50 to 80 acres, and they 
have rather more land under the plough, two fields 
instead of one, with a breadth of roots as well as of 
oats. All the farmers depend on milk production; 
but though they grow a little winter food from tiie 
arable land and buy grains from Burton to eke ofit t)ie 
grass, they confine themselves as much as possit^ 
summer dair>'ing and consider that the prc^uc^iqp m 
milk in the winter does not pay, in spite oif;|ts h^her 
price. Rents run from 20s. to 30s. an acre, hired 
labour is scarce and dear, and in consequence some of 
the larger farms — and there are a few that run to two 
or three hundred acres — are inadequately worked. It 
was, in fact, in this district that we b<^;an to hour, as 
we did not infrequently through the Midlands, of 
good'Sized farms worked prairie faihicm by a former 
either single-handed or with the one man customary on 
the small farms, everything neglected, huifi Ispd fimces 
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going downhill, the farmer skimmifig little more than 
a bare livigg thmigh he obtains an exces^ve return on 
the nominal capital he has pot into the business. 
These men gwt their farms at a trifling rent during 
the depression, when tenants were scarce and the land- 
lord ift despair accepted and in many cases almost 
bribed some of the little men to undertake a larger 
venture. The tenants would be better off now if the 
landlord would resume the greater part of the holding 
and make a second farm of it, additional tenants i^oold 
not be lacking if the owner would risk more capital 
in erecting a further set of buildings. 

We finished up the day in Ashbourne itself, looking 
at a milk factory that is just being erected by one of 
the great international firms producing condensed milk. 
The factory is meant to deal with twenty to thirty 
thousand gallons of milk a day during the season, all of 
which is to be bought from the farmers round about, 
who will deliver daily. It will form a valuable new 
outlet for the farmers of the district, competing as it 
will with the cheese makers and tlie wholesale milk 
dealers in Manchester, to whom much of the present 
prodflction f* consigned. Going oyer the factory, what 
struck ur most forcibly was the contrast between the 
intensive use of science, the refined labour-saving 
machinery, and the minute yet broad-minded organiza- 
tion that was being put into the industry of condensing, 
while the production of the milk itself, upon which the 
whole business depended, still remains primitive and 
uncoiubined, deriving no help from modem knowledge 
or modem methods. 
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South of Ashbourne the Dove valley becomes broad 
and tranquil and the country falls into the great 
Midland plain, arable land towards the north, wher«* 
throughout Cheshire, parts of Stafford and Shropshire, 
South Derbyshire and Notts the soils are derived from 
the New Red Sandstone, but almost purely grassland 
further south, where the broad belt of Lias clay comes 
in. It is true that the rock is generally obscured by 
drifts often of considerable thickness, but the greater 
part of the oveTBurden has not travelled far, and so 
partakes of The nature of the formation below. Near 
Leicester we visited a large farm of 400 acres or so, 
typical of the Midlands in its big Dutch barft and 
extensive range of comparatively modem briqh build' 
ings, well equipped with machinery and labc^-saving 
contrivances for preparing and distHbuttng fodder, 
winter fattening being one of the considerable items 
in thii economy of the farm. 

The land was sel out in large fields of 40 acres or 
so, divided by closely kept straight fences, the ytprk of 
a good tenant under a landlord be could trust, for the 
farm was the property of a college ; and though there 
is a heavy indictment against college bursars as 
business men, th«y are in good repute, as landku'ds and 
seem to strike the happy me&n between J^^nunlficilent 
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pro]»ietor who spoils his tenants Iqr over-cafy rents 
and the rafck-renter who is always havings tiei# tenants. 
It is difficult to make a success of the British system 
of tenant-farming unless the landowner can afford to 
Jtake long view and follow a continuous policy. The 
farm was worked on what is now the usual EngU^ 
variant of the Norfolk rotation, a five-course shift of 
roots, barley, seeds, wheat, and oats or other spring 
corn ; three saleable crops in the fi\ e years are justified 
in modem farming by the great fertility that bas*been 
imported in artificial manures and feeding stuffs. On 
most of the 6elds the texture of the soil changed down 
the slope from a light sandy loam, to something much 
stiffer, approaching a clay, so the swedes were always 
sown on the lighter half with such potatoes as were 
grown, while mangels and cabbages occupied the 
heavier land. Our host was a great advocate of 
cabbages, using them both for his milch coMjs and his 
Sheep ; but, contrary to the usual opinion, he believed he 
got better results when they were drilled in siiu than 
when transplanted. He was certainly a master of 
the technique of root-growing, usually the best’ test of 
skill in husbandry, and though has been a cmn- 

parativeiy easy year in which to get a stand of roots, 
his swedes were a picture for size and regularity. 

Though October had come, the last of the harves 
was just being carted in — some spring wheat in which 
the clover had grown so rankly that it had been 
extremely difficult to get the sheaves into a fit state to 
carry.* Some of the land being on the early side, tihe 
com had suffered severely from the weather ; a whole 
field of oats, for instance, vras not to be threshed, but 
was bdng cut up for food, com and straif^ togeftier. 
Our host, however, spoit 4 great d|U of trouUe over Ifis 
com, sorting ft when ft was carlkJ, and grading rim 
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stinam a second time as they were passed to the 
threshing machine, with the result that he had already 
been able to sell the pick of his barley for malting at a 
veiy good price. 

The farm was heavily stocked : there was a milking 
herd of Shorthorns of very good quality, the milk being* 
all sold wholesale, though our host for a long time had 
retailed it in Leicester, but had found himself hardly 
repaid for the trouble of managing a very detailed 
business at some distance. He had experienced great 
difficulties a few years ago with contagious alxxtion, 
almost to the extent of driving him out of the milk 
business, but the disease had run its course and he 
was then free. He reared and fattened the young 
stock that were not drafted into the herd, and also 
bought in stores for winter feeding. An extensive 
flock of sheep was also kept for the turnips, the lighter 
land being fit for folding. Leicesters are now but 
little seen in the county from which they derive their 
name; they have been almost entirely displaced by 
Lincolns and Oxford Downs ; indeed, there is not much 
sheep-raising in the county, where the farmers mostly 
depend upon flying flocks. In this district rents ran 
high, — our host paid 35s, an acre, — but all farms were 
taken up and were in increasing demand. « 

As might be expected from the proximity of so 
many large towns, labour was well paid; our host's 
men received i6s., to 18s. a week, a free cottage 
(which was reckoned at 2s. a week, though from what 
we saw of them their ’''economic rent must have been 
at least 5 s.), a breadth of potatoes, and whatever milk 
they wished to buy at 2d. a quart. Our host declared 
that he wbuld have no objection to the establishment 
of a minimum wi^e, for it fvould jiUtify him hi the 
dismissal of several men whom be turn n^aiiied on 
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tile fimn, though he did not think tibejr earaed their 
wi^;0s. But he consid .-red that the flat rates of wages 
that {Mrevail act most prejudidally on the qualiQr of 
agricultural Ihbour. Few of the labourers, we were 
told, showol any disposition to take up small holdings, 
whictf were mostly being sought by men from the 
towns or small tradesmen with some other occupation 
that could be worked in with their farming. In the 
past purely agricultural small holdings had proved 
a failure ; one of our host’s big fields had oncq been 
given up to that purpose, and had been passed on 
to him rent free for a year because of the bad condition 
into which it had been reduced. 

We next moved a little farther south into the 
purely grassland of high Leicestershire, the extensive, 
undulating pastures which form the cream of the 
English hunting country. The soil is heavy, larg^ely 
derived from the Lias clays even when that formation 
is covered by deep glacial drifts, and it grows sound 
grass of excellent feeding quality, and vigorous thorn 
hedges, by no means so well cared for as they were 
a generation ago. We saw one or two farms in the 
neighbourhood of Melton ; as a |ule they do not run 
large, bom 1 30 to 200 acres, rented at 20s. to 305. 
at^ acre, and they are nearly all in permanent grass, 
only from 10 to 20 acres on each farm being given up to 
roots and oats for winter feeding. Milk is the chief 
source of income; some of it is put on rail for the 
large towns, the rest is sold to the cheese makers, 
this being a centre of the Stilton industry. Shorthorns 
only are to be seen; on one farm of 150 acres we 
visited we found the tenant keeping a valuable bull, 
and selling his boll calves for stock pusposes. He 
also had been ipeatly trouble^ by abortion, whiidi 
was rife in the district and toofk away much of 
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profit of the milk business. He was then free, but 
only after exercising the greatest care in buying his 
bulls, in reserving them exclusively for his own herd, 
and in never bringing in bought cows \intil he had 
kept them under observation for one calving on 
another small farm he worked. He had also jdifeBed ‘ 
all his pastures with gas lime, but was not prepared 
to conclude whether that had caused the cessation 
of the disease or had only coincided with it On 
this ^rm we saw some very fine grassland, full of 
clover, though much of it had only tumbled down 
from poor arable fields during the depression and had 
been brought to its present condition by careful 
management and the use of basic slag, to which the 
heavy soil responded admirably. Our host held, 
however, that all the grassland thereabouts would be 
the better for an occasional ploughing and resowing, 
if only to get rid of the patches of “ j|iassQck ” — Atra 
cmpitosa — which establish themselves and gradually 
extend where the drainage is imperfect 

He declared that under much of the land in Uie 
district the drainage was faulty ; often the drains had 
been set 4 ft deep at wide intervals, pnder onl pf 
the mistaken theories advocated in the early days 
of tile drainage, when it was not clearly realhmd tliptt 
drains ought to be set deep or shallow, according 
to whether the water rises from below or is only the 
rsun soaking dowm On the heavy clays of the 
Midlands the function of the drains is to get the rain 
away from the land, so they should not be set more 
than 30 in. deep. Landlords were nowadays, our 
host declared, indisposed to spend money on draining ; 
he had, however, mole-drained one of his own fields 
with excellent results under an agreement with his 
landlord to share the expense Much of thh grasih 
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land in tiie district was of higii antiquity; , as could 
be seen faom the way it is thrown up in ridge 
and fuiTow, the long curves the furrows made at the 
ends of the* fields telling of the old ox-tearas that 
took so much room to turn. Doubtless some of this 
*land V^nt back to grass in the early years of the 
19th century, consequent on the great fall of prices 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars, but thm is 
evidence of a still earlio- conversion of plough land 
to grass. „ 

The ridges and furrows form a serious handicap 
to modem mowing machines, but it is disastrous to 
throw them down, because it takes years to Ixing 
into condition the raw subsoil that gets bared on 
the crown of the old furrows. October as it was, 
we found our host still carrying hay. As part of his 
business he cut and carried for his neighbours and 
also wc^rked a. farting business; in consequence his 
own hay had bwn pushed in the background during 
the uncertain summer, and he had only just got .his 
horses free to bring it home. But hf had adc^ted 
the northern custom of getting the hay up early into 
big pikes, whqn it can remain for. a long time in the 
field without taking much harm. The fact that he 
should do so much horse work for his ndghbours 
spoke of a somewhat restricted farming equipnkurt 
in the district, and we were informed that most of 
the farms were worked with very insufficient labour, 
a man per 100 acres, whereas at least a man per 
SO acres was needed to do justice to the land. 

A 400-acre farm was polnted^ out to us that was 
worked by a man and a boy in addition to the tenant, 
though there were 30 to 40 acres under the plbugh ; 
it was a miserable example of neglect, land and fences 
equally gdng to ruin, and the farm paying tmt a 
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stai^tion rent These were the cases, according to 
our hostr which justified the outcry of the small holders 
against the farmers , for engrossing the land ; in his 
own opinion 150 acres was about ai’ much as a 
working farmer needed or could handle to the best 
advantage. He equally inveighed against the cartalist* 
fanner, of whom one meets with many, examples 
throughout England, who holds half a dozen or 
more scattered farms, aggregating 2000 . to 3000 
acres,,, each managed with a cheap bailiff no better 
than a promoted labourer. We have often marvelled 
at the methods of such men ; they have no business 
organization, often keeping no accounts beyond their 
cheque-book, but they are shrewd buyers and sellers, 
and they risk little in the way of expenditure upon 
the land. We have never met one of them who would 
pay for skilled assistance and organize his business 
as a manufacturer would do; they are content to 
take the small profits which the land itself will bring 
in under cheap farming, and are not too greatly 
concerned at being robbed by their bailiffs, provided 
the robber is cunning enough to leave them a profit. 
As a rule, such men found their opportunity got 
their many farms during the depression twenl^ years 
ago : they were the men who learnt the art woriq[ng 
cheaply to meet the fall in prices ; farms wets tlirust 
upon them and no questions asked about the manage- 
ment, provided they, could pay the rents. But rising 
prices and rising rents must compel them into better 
methods. 

We were interested to find a farmer in the very 
heart of Leicestershire, with the Quom kennels almost 
within view, breeding heavy horses; Bght horses he 
had abandoned as too sp«:uiative a*lxirinea8 Ibr a 
farmer, and no assbtano: in 'the way of ndhkini^BmiS 
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to superior stallions would induce him to take them 
up again Young hunters are not only a- r»k but 
a nuisance upon a farm ; the farmer can make no 
use of them* before they are sold or if an accident 
renders them unfit for market Though a bit of a 
hunt^g man himself, he declared the feeling against 
hunting was growing, especially among the smaller 
farmers, who were increasing their stock of poultry 
in the fields and were careless about shutting them up 
properly at night. , 

We found most of the farmers in the district 
produced little except summer milk ; farming cheaply 
and growing their milk upon the natural pastures, 
they were averse to spending money upon the feeding 
stuffs and facing . 11 the troubles of management that 
attend winter dairying. They contended that the 
higher price of winter milk was not sufficient to pay 
for the feeding, especially as they had to compete 
with more favoured districts where the winter is not 
so severe and cows can graze longer than on the 
bleak Midland plateau. Moreover, one great milk 
market, that of the Stilton cheese makers, is confined 
to the summer. In this districr, as in Derbyshire, 
the cheese maker has become a specialist, taking the 
milk of many farms, whereas thirty years ago cheese 
was made in almost every farmhouse. 

Farther south and east the country falls away a 
little, and along the river valleys in particular in SouUk 
Leicestershire and Northampton come the famous 
bullock pastures of the Midlands, where during the 
summer heavy cattle — Herefords, Devons, Weldi, and 
Irish — can be fattened out upon the grass without any 
artificial aid. It was once all com lanth; in 1639, 
Gabriel Flatten descrilKs the Vale of Belvt^r as tihe 
best coAi land in Europe, but for m«my yean glass 
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has been supreme, and it is not until one gets south 
to the light soils of the Oolites and the Lower 
Greensand in Buckingham, Bedford, and Hunts that 
any considerable proportion of arable land sets in 
again. 
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MIDLAND MARKET GARDENING 

The fame of the market gardening of the Evesham 
country or of North Kent is widespread, but one hears 
curiously little about the strip of light land which is 
cultivated with equal intensity in Bedfordshire jn the 
neighbourhood of Sandy and Biggleswade. Wc 
entered it from the north on one of those brilliant 
mornirtfs in early October, the St. Luke’s little 
summer, with which 1912 made amends for its dripping 
August The market gardening begins by St Neot's 
in the broad valley of the Ouse, a dull country with- 
(Hit hiib or any large shapely outlines in the contour 
of the land. The vills^es straggle untidily along the 
roadside, but are alive and fully -occupied, indeed, in 
many parte there is a great dearth of cottages; the 
only b^utiful features in the landscape were the well- 
grown elms just exchanging their gp-een for gold. 
Half-way to Sandy we called upon one of the larger 
farmers of the district, dealing with 400 acres on the 
same system of cropping as his neighbours with from 
three to 30 acre^i, but farming hi^er and getting more 
out of the land. He was not a native of the district, 
but the son of a salesman in the Manchester vqgetabhe 
market, who had invested some of his mcyiey in land 
and then had %et his son to grow frie produce be eovdd 
continuu> to sell. If ndt bred a fa^rmer, he had omde a 
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shrwd bu^ess instinct serve his poipose, and hb 
fanning .had been governed by two nortlj country 
maxims — “ If tha never puts nowt on tha’ll get nawt 
off”; “ If tha does owt for nowt do it fortthyself.” 

The land under ordinary farming conditions would 
have been deemed of little value, a thin hungry«loam 
underlain by gravel, and so stony that a * plough 
requires three shares a day for the first ploughing, 
quickly parching in the summer, and liable to lose 
much^ of its manure by washing out in the winter. 
But it is all on the flat, is easy to wortt in any weather, 
warm and early, and London is not far away, whence 
the Great Northern Railway brings the stable manure 
which alone can make such a soil productive. London 
dung and the railway facilities for sale northward and 
southward have made the district. 

Large as the farm was, our host followed no rotation, 
taking in fields as they came convenient and regulating 
the cropping according to his expectations of the 
market. In this district Brussels sprouts form tilift 
most important crop, until it seems inconceivable that 
the country can consume so many Brussels sprouts in 
one short winter. The sprouts are either drills *and 
then singled out, or raised in a seedbed and th«i 
transplanted, which latter method gives better results, 
more thickly set stalks and firmer sprouts. We ^ 
hear of fields marked out in squares and seed dibbled 
at the intersections, sjo as to simulate a transplanted 
field, but doubtless the buyers too are fully acqumnted 
with such tricks of the trade. The sprouts are sold 
on the field, and the merchant has to pick them. The 
price ranges from £9 to ;^i 9 an acre, according to 
quality, attfi the field must be cleared ly March in 
orf« to enable spring com to be jtown, Thnse 
jMckings are made, br^inning, as a rdle, ewriy In 
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October. The stalks are rather a trouble to deal with ; 
they have,to be cut oiT, then htkcd up, and laid after- 
wards 'in the furrow oehind the plough. ' A certain 
acreage of savoys and other cabbage is seen, but 
Brussels sprouts hold an enormous pre-eminence. As 
•a ruld they are followed by oats, b^iey being rarely 
grown in . the district ; latterly the French spring 
wheats have proved a very useful 'iitroduction, as they 
can be sown after the green crop and the produce is 
more valuable than oats. Thin as the soil is, and it must 
be manured for every crop, eating up even farmyard 
manure in a single season, two corn crops are often 
taken in succession, the only rest the land gets being a 
clover ley once every five or six years. Turnips arc 
not much grown, th ire are few live stock in the district, 
and the roots are also subject to finger-and-toe. The 
land lacks lime, as could be seen by the abundance of 
com marigold, sheep’s sorrel, and spurrey among the 
weeds. Many of tho stubbles also were white with 
stinking mayweed, a weed which was exceptionally 
iwevaient in 1912 on all classes of land. 

Though Brussels sprouts form the staple crop of the 
district, many other v^etables ar« grown ; nowhere 
else have we seen so much parsley, of which there was 
a breadth, large or small, on nearly every holding, 
planted between onions, which are pulled before the 
parsley spreads much. Marrows and kidney beans 
are extensively grown and had just been cut oflf 
by the first October frost ; we saw wagon-loads 
of marrows bdng drawn away to the dung-heap or 
to the pigs, for the numbers that had to be cleaied 
made them no longer worth selling. Breadths of 
parsnips and carrots were common, and Mfc saw one 
small plot of Ijnd which had grown carrots ft>r seed 
for many years. Our host was |ttst stacking' a onop 
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(tf noangold seed, a speculative business, but ti»s heads 
faa4 filled well despite the rainy year; h^ was also 
about to transplant the young seedlings for the coming 
year’s crop. - * 

For ail this 'Intensive cu]tivat;ion a good deal of 
labour is required, and everywhere we got a bad leport* 
of the quality of the men to be obtained in the' district 
Labourers received 2 s. 6d. a day, but rhost of the work 
was done by the piece, and the averkge earnings were 
about ;^i a week. The land under market garden 
cultivation, especially the smaller pieces, let at to 
SOS. an acre, though the larger farms on the outskirts 
of the inten§ive cultivation still were rented at no more 
than 20S. an acre. We saw no stock in the fields, and 
many of the farms have little or no accommodation 
beyond storage for their baskets and very often an 
open shed in which the onions for seed can be spread out 
to dry. Our host, however, specialized in pigs — large 
White Yorkshires, which were kept under model 
conditions of cleanliness and had learnt to walk round 
before visitors with the docility of house pets. 

Towards Sandy the farming becomes more intense 
and the land is very much cut up ; we were tptd that a 
market gardener with an increasing business may often 
have to work eight or nine separate holdings to attain 
to 20 acres. The land, is still the same thin g^raVel 
until at Sandy one comes upon the belt of Lower 
Greensand which rqps across Bedfordshire and gives 
rise to even lighter soils. Just east of Sandy this 
formation rises into a ridge clothed with pine and 
chestnut; as we drove up the road in the brilliant 
October sunshine, jays flashed across the openings with 
their wild scolding cries, a sure indicatbn tluft game is 
of no great importance in the neighbojirhood, and red 
admirals fluttered above the sandy banks, making 
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most of the few days that remained before tiheir winter’s 
sleep or (^eath. On the crest the ridge we found 
barren heath clad in broom and heather with here and 
there a slender birch, but to the <i^th of a field on 
either side of the road the land had been reclaimed 
•and Was being farmed high by small holders. The 
soil is ‘of the lightest character, pure sand full of 
fragments of brown carstone, and the London manure 
it needs has to be laboriously carted up the hill from 
Sandy or Potten on either hand. ^ 

The holdings ran up to 50 acres, but one of the 
men with whom we talked considered that 20 acres 
was about the most convenient size for a single man. 
On the upland, rents were below 20s. an acre ; but so 
great was the demand for land that much larger offers 
had recently been made for a holding that had fallen 
vacant, and the sitting tenants expected to have to pay 
more in future. Early potatoes are extensively grown, 
and followed by carrots or turnips ; sprouts, onions, 
marrows, and runner beans are the other crops; of 
course the small men do not grow any corn. Asparagus 
is only grown on the heavier land lower down towards 
Biggleswade, where the rents run nuich higher, even 
to £S an acre. It was remarkable to find how well 
the small men seemed to be doing on this extremely 
pdcar land, which even a few years ago was as un- 
promising-looking a heath as could be found. Their 
takings were not large, perhaps, and they had to work 
and live, hard, but they were ind<^ndent, and a man 
of character could make headway. They had been 
hard hit during the drought of last year, but 1912 
had made amends on land that likes at least two 
showers a week. Before we turned off the hULwe 
were interested ^o see the remains of tlw old coprolite 
pits whioh used to supply the rair phosidiate for tibf 
98 
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original manufacture of superphosphate — Henslow's 
discovery which followed so timely on Lawes’^ invention 
of superphosphate. , The band of phosphatic nodules 
is too thin and the mineral itself too poor to be worth 
working any longer in competition with the enormous 
supplies that are now available from Floridan and* 
Tunis; the discovery of basic slag finally put these 
Potton pits out of action. 

From Sandy to Biggleswade and almost to Hitclun 
the belt of market gardening prevails, nearly all of it 
in the hands of small men, who, if the reports were to 
be believed, are mostly rack-rented on terms that 
leave them very little profit It is not an attractive 
country, a farming East-end in fact, and the occupiers, 
small or large, work entirely by rule of thumb, looking 
over one another's hedges but possessing no basis of 
technical knowledge. They all depend upon town 
manure from London, and are likely soon to be in con- 
siderable difficulties, for the suppliesare rapidly running 
short as motors displace horses with the omnibus 
and carrying companies. The price of manure on rail 
in London has risen from is. to 4s. 6d. a ton between 
1905 and 1912, and the quality has become inferior; 
yet it is difficult to see how the market gardeners are 
going to replace it Artificial manures alone will not 
suffice on these thin soils that need humus; gr^ 
crops will have to be fttAied in, and the rents are too 
high to allow of the .land remaining long unproductive 
for such a purpose. We were most of all impressed by 
the fierce individualism of these market gardeners ; the 
larger men despise the small holders, and all look down 
on the labourers, who were described as a rough drink- 
ing lot, capable of earning by piece-work a'^e^ 
and more, but can rarely be found ffti the land on 
Mondays. There was no co-operatkm In ttie 
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for either purchase of manures or sale of produce ; each 
man carted his own produce to the station, and there 
was no combination either in transit or marketing. 
The industry has been built up from, below, and is 
still in the hands of uneducated men hardened 
’ bittef cpmpetition . 

In spite of our admiration of the way the poor 
land is being utilized, and the sterling, if rough, popu- 
lation it carries, it was somewhat of a relief to 
reach once more the chalk land with its broad fields 
and its sober, uneventful farming. Let us record in 
conclusion that on October 8 we saw a field of wheat, 
still grass green and being cut, a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the abnormal weather that marked the year 
1912. * 



XVI 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

After three years’ wanderings from the Moray Firth 
to Cornwall, from Norfolk to Cork, one cannot help 
drawing some general conclusions about the state of 
British farming and some of the problems arising 
therefrom which have latterly been interesting a 
wider public. In this connexion it may be useful to 
state how little the questions that are most fiercely 
debated in other places seem to trouble the farming 
community. Amongst the farmers themselves there is 
no land question, no smouldering feeling nor general 
cutrent of opinion that calls for a “ policy " ; in the 
main they would ask to be let alone. But we should 
like to enter a preliminary apology for the use we shall 
have to make of the term farmers. Half the dififkulties 
of controversy arise from the fact that each party i^as 
a dififorent group in view when it speaks of farmers. 
One is thinking of the tenants of from 200 acres to 
500 acres; another bf men with 30 acres to 80 acres 
working for their daily bread ; a third, and perhaps the 
most vocal, of the men who dominate the Farmers' 
Clubs and Chambers of Agriculture, men who may b^ 
owners or tenants, but are primarily business men 
connected ^tdtb land, dealers in pedigree stock, valuers 
and agents, mrdcing the main ^part of their Income by 
•tber means than sheer cultivation of the sOU * 
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In the first place we must recognize that the industry 
is at present sound and prosperous. The great de- 
pression touched its nadir about 1 894 ; since that time 
prices have*been moving upwards and methods ira-. 
proving. By degrees men learnt to cheapen production, , 
in some cases by improved machinery and by savings 
in the actual husbandry, in others by a change of 
objective, as when grass and milk replaced wheat and 
beans. Rents were reduced, and before the century 
ended it began to be evident that a new race of farmers 
had grown up capable of making a living under the 
existing conditions. From that time all^ the advances 
in the price of corn and produce, of meat and milk and 
wool, have been so much clear gain, but it was not until 
about 1909 that tnerefw'as any general recognition of 
returning prosperity. About that time it became diffi- 
cult to obtain a farm which had not some patent dis- 
ability attached to it ; the advertisements of vacancies 
that prior to Michaelmas used to fill pages of the 
county newspapers in the nineties dwindled to a column 
or more, and agents found themselves able to pick and 
choose among would-be tenants. By 1912 the process 
has gor e still farther, rents have definitely risen with 
the demand for land that cannot be satisfied, and in all 
pjrts of the country men are obtaining very large 
returns indeed on the capital they embarked *in the 
business. Of course every farmer has not been making 
money; bad business habits and slipshod manage- 
ment are far too common, and nothing is more surpris- 
ing than the way bad farming exists albngside good. 
We suppose that among grocers or gunmakers, solicitors 
or saddlers, the same inequality of performance exists, 
though the results are not set out ko openly^ iMg; still 
other businesses can be^ standardised in a way that is 
not possiole to agriculture. But ^ a man who tahf^ 
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the trouble to learn and attends to his business, farming 
now offers every prospect of a good return on his 
capital ; there are no fortunes to be mad^ but on the 
other hand the farmer obtains without expense much 
of open air and country life and sport for which the 
city man is prepared to pay heavily. 

As to land tenure we need to recognize that the 
characteristic British system, to which our farming 
owes the pre-eminence it still enjoys, is one of tenancy 
of contparatively large farms, a system which, whatever 
may be its defects, draws men of capital to agriculture 
and leaves them with their capital free to put intd 
their business. It is not a logical system, it admits of 
injustices, it often condones bad farming, but our 
people being what they are, it works ; and judged by 
results it has got more out of the land and produced 
better crops and stock than any other existing system. 
The Agricultural Holdings Acts have cut off tlvs 
possibilities of the worst injustices, and except In 
certain special cases haftre given the tenant a reasonable 
measure of security of tenure, so that to-day he very 
generally prefers to hold by yearly agreement rather 
than on a lease. There is little or no demand tor a 
land court or any external rent-fixing agency, little 
call for any stiffening of the Acts either in the direction 
of longer notices or an enlarged definition of improve- 
ments. Some men would like to be paid for continued 
good farming, and* such a claim would be sound 
enough if anyone could produce a definition of good 
farming or a method of compensation capable of ex- 
pression in figures. Perhaps, if owners were mwe 
insistent on good farming the grievance would vanisti ; 
good farming should be its own reward, only as things 
are the man who has done well by the land feels a 
little sore at not being able to leave on beftw 
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than his sli{»hod ndglibour. It fe when one comes to 
specialist* crops, to f'-uit, market produc®, hops, cvra 
pedigrree stock, that the exbting law fails to satisfy die 
tenant. H^*has embarked his capital in a speciality, 
and has no claim to drag in his landlord as a co* 
partner.; all the same he or his estate is liable to 
heavy loss if he is turned out or the tenancy is deter- 
mined by death. A tenant who plants fruit may 
easily double the capital value of the land. It is 
equally unjust either to force an unconsenting landlord 
to take up the speculation, for speculation it is until 
a new tenant is found willing to pay rent on the 
outlay, or to allow the landlord to forfeit the improve- 
ment, legally at will, in practice on the death of the 
tenant. One solution would be the general adoption 
of the Evesham custom, by which the outgoing tenant 
nods a new tenant willing to take over the improve- 
ments at a price, and this tenant the landlord is bound 
to accept. But, speaking generally, owners are not 
willing to have tenants imposed upon them ; freedom 
of choice, a power of selection on non^onomlc 
grounds, is a thing for which th(gy are willing to pay 
in reduced rental, and do in fact so pay. We need 
to realize all the time that the ownership of land in 
yiis country is not entirely treated as a matter of 
business ; there is a give and take, a rough partnership, 
between tenant and owner, which finds its working 
expression in the fact, vouch^ for by the rec®nt De- 
partmental Inquiry, that land is mostly let at rents 
below its competitive value. 

For this reason the farmers stand by the landlord’s 
party, notwithstanding their divergent interests ; hence 
also they view with so much alarm tl« recent distoth- 
ance of the owner's confidence in landed propeHy titat 
has led io the partial break up of sh many estates. Thf 
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owner of a large estate is indeed in a somewhat 
invidious, position ; his net return is only about 3 per 
■ cent, on the present sale price of the land, even though 
that price may be less than the original coSt, or as may 
be demonstrated on various estates, less than has been 
expended in permanent improvements during th# last 
sixty years. Furthermore, much is expected from the 
landowner : the locality considers it has claims on him, 
and is not shy of pressing them ; yet he has no longer 
any power or political influence other than that which 
any man of means may win by his personality or his 
pocket. Hence, if the rural landlord is threatened 
with some of the odium attaching to the owner of 
improving urban land, and generally given to under- 
stand that he ought to be taxed out of existence, small 
wonder that he thinks of transferring his capital into 
more remunerative securities burdened neither with 
responsibilities nor reproaches. It is a delicate and 
unpopular task to raise rents to their economic level, 
and in conseqilfence we must expect a continuance of 
the sales of all land that has not a sporting value 
rouiid the demesne. There are three possible buyers : 
new owners who will in their turn let the land, the^old 
tenants or corresponding men who want to farm 
it themselves, or the State in some form or another. 
Now by universal agreement small owners who loo^ 
upon their land as an investment make the worst 
landlords ; as a rule are short both of knowledge 
of agriculture and of spare capital, and are the less likely 
to take that long view of their position which makes 
for the stability and prosperity of the farming com- 
munity. Nor is experience more favourable to owner- 
ship occupation, even though the tenant has been 
assisted to purchase ; the mortgage is generally higher 
than the old rent, and the farm is apt to be starv^ In 
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order to try to pay off the debt Moreover, the ex- 
perience of the past in this and other countries shows 
that each cycle of depihssion has crushed out a large ■ 
proportion df small owners, for reasons that lie deep 
in human nature. There remains the last but distant 
alternative — ownership by the State or other permanent 
corporatiot}, of which we will only record Jthat we have 
always found the Crown, the colleges, and other similar 
bodies spoken of as good landlords ; their estates are 
well cultivated and their people prosperous. ^ The 
disintegration of the historic estates must come under 
economic pressure, but the process will be a slow one, 
and we doubt if there is any case for interference. 
However, from the point of view of good farming alone 
it will be better if the change moves in the direction 
of large permanent owners rather than small individual 
proprietors. 

Closely associated v'ith the question of ownership 
is that of large versus small holdings, whether owned 
or rented. It is difficult to put asfder one's prfe-' 
possessions ; to one man small holding farming appears 
as uneconomic as handloom weaving. From another 
poirft of view capitalist farming has resulted in the 
degradation of the labourer and the depopulation 
of the countryside. Illustrations may be found to 
siipport either view, but the size of the holding is 
often an accident and not the causal factor in the 
cases quoted. For example, in many parts of the 
country, as round Evesham and Biggleswade, where 
intensive market gardening and fruit growing is 
pursued, men are making a living off as little as ten 
acres, and producing a much larger amount of food 
per acre than adjoining large farmers who are growing 
com or milk on old-fashioned lines. Favourable as 
the comparison appends to the small holder, whO; 
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invdghs against his larger neighbour for holding up 
the land, the contrast is really between modem 
intensive tillage and the old unenlightened routine; 
amongst the intensive cultivators themsehres the man 
with fifty nearly always beats the man with ten acres 
— produces more and earns a bigger profll por 
acre. Even with the minute and skilled, operations 
of fruit growing the large farmer possessed of organizing 
ability is generally able to get his work done better 
than tjie small man will do it for himself. Knowledge 
and organization tell in farming as in every other 
business, and the small grower who possesses these 
qualities is soon utilizing them on a larger scale. 
We never yet met a small holder who saw any virtue 
in a small holding as such ; he regarded it only as 
a stepping-stone to bigger things. Of course small 
holding communities are going to be taught to 
co-operate, instructors of various^ arts are being 
planted among them with a view of increasing their 
productive capacity ; ■but(, all these aids cost money 
to the State as a whole if not to the small holdings 
and the larger occupier who is being asked to give 
up his land may well object that he at least is pacing 
his way without any such crutches. In many parts 
of the country we found large farmers with more 
land than they could profitably utilize, thrcntg^ lack 
of skill and capital, but >n these backward districts 
the small men were equally wanting in ail the arts 
of husbandry. And ‘When intensive culture of the 
market garden type is not possible* the occupier of 
from twenty to sixty acres has a ver^ hard fight— 
so hard that his sons are very generally giving it up 
and emigrating. Small holdings are needed as 
adjuncts to other employments — the smith, the 
postman, the wheelwright all ban make use a Nt 
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of land — and especially as stepping-stones; whereby 
the lateurer can make a start at becomtng^f master 
himself. The struggle is intense and not always 
successful, bilf wherever we found farms of graduated 
sizes we heard of men who had worked their way op. 
The tahpurer is thinking of these things, and will tell 
you that he wants to put his boy on the railway 
because thereby he gets a chance of rising and some 
better prospect than the workhouse for the close of 
his life. , 

If we consider the men who are engaged in this 
business of agriculture, we must conclude that the 
owners, however kindly and helpful to their tenants, 
are yet deficient in leadership. There is nowadays 
no one to set leside Coke of Norfolk or the land- 
owners who did pioneering work in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century; almost the only working 
part they take in agriculture consists in the breeding 
of pedigree stock, and that rather as a form of social 
C'>mpetition than for the bnprovcnient of farming. 
The great opportunities 'of leadership they might 
exercise in the way of drawing their tenants into 
co-operative marketing and purchase, or improved 
methods of farming, are rarely or never exercised; 
a| their worst landlords become mere rent i^eivms 
and must Inevitably become crowded out unless they 
take some higher view of their function. The model 
farms that were not uncommon a generation ago 
were justly discredited as only instructive in their 
expensiveness; *what we do l^ck are examples of 
laige-scale capitalist fanning distinguished by its 
rigorous application of science and business to the 
real purpose of the industry— -making money. 

We doubt* if there are many more profimble 
enterprises open at tlie present day than would be 
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provided by a 2000-acre farm on good land with 
an adequate backing of capital. But we are rather 
deficient at present in the kind of men to run a 
business of the kind — the highly educated expert 
that we find in charge of the great domains in 
Germany or the syndicate farms in France., Land * 
agents, speaking generally, are better qualified as 
solicitors or accountants thau as farmers ; their educa- 
tion has been legal rather than scientific. The 
manager we have in view begins with a scientific 
education and learns his business as assistant on 
some other estate; despite his university training, he 
is a good deal more practical than the rulc-of-thumb 
farmer, for he has put his science into bookkeeping 
and business organization, he has trained himself to 
face facts and act on them, instead of on sentiment 
and tradition. The difficulty in England is to get 
the right sort of start in life for the promising student 
from an agricultural college or univer-sity ; farmers, 
however big their businesses, do not employ skilled 
assistants or managers ; of the system and organization 
found in any other business of half the size there is 
none. Many of the big farms are excellently maiu^fedt 
but all depends on the one man’s instinct and 
memory; for very often he keeps no books beyond 
a cash record, sometimes he lets hi.s hank pass-boolc 
serve even for that, while his dealings are jotted down 
on the backs of envelopes and the like. He makes 
money because he fa shrewd, spends little on his 
ventures, and because the land makes it for him, 
but often he is wasting great opportunities. This 
cheap and slipshod management is perhaps chiefly 
seen wheretmen were allowed to put farm to farm 
when tilings were at their worst twenty years agp; 
in the arable counties cases are to be found* of mpk 
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in occupation of several thousand acres often in 
scattered tfarms, and this vast acreage they cultivate 
almost as cheaply and as scantily as a colonial farmer 
would — real Extensive farming that pays because the 
expenditure is low enough to leave a margin of 
profit even with the small retuma These men 
worked in. the spirit of the late Sir John Lawes’s 
dictum, that high farming is no remedy for low prices, 
and when things were at their worst they were useful 
in keeping the land going somehow; but with^ better 
prices and with the openings that have been found 
for specialized agriculture the need for such prairie 
farming is past. 

However, the greater part of the land of the country 
is held by men r ccupying single farms of from 150 to 
500 acres, the men who may most rightly be labelled 
farmers. Now, if we examine the methods of a good 
example of this class, engaged in growing com, raising 
stock or milk, it would be very hard for the most 
enlightened and scientific expert to show him how to 
improve his business. His actual husbandry is generally 
above reproach: it might perhaps be cheapened by 
newTer machines and a little coiTrage in straightening 
boundaries and throwing fields together ; his choice of 
se^ and manures is sound, if somewhat traditional and 
conservative ; and the feeding of his stock is not sus- 
ceptible of a ny revolutionary reform. Again, hb business 
methods, if simple, are cheap and fairly adequate ; for 
the farm of the size we are considering forms a reason- 
able economic unit that purchases and sells on moderately 
wholesale lines. Undoubtedly hy co-operation some- 
thing might be knocked off the cost of materials bought, 
and in the end a more stable market might be found 
for the produce (the uneconomic nature of the jpresent 
system *may be gauged by thf number of dealers, 
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auctioneers, s^nts, etc., even smalh^t country 
market ^pports), more enlightenment could 4i;et better 
value at lower cost for both manures and feeding stuffs, 
just as a sound system of bookkeeping wdhld open the 
farmer's eyes to wastages and mistakes of policy. But 
the effect of each of these improvements is in Itself 
slight, sometimes in the order of five or tei\ per cent, 
and the whole of them would not materially alter the 
character of the industry. There is nothing revolu- 
tionary in sight ; America and the Colonies, so often 
quoted as examples of modern farming, have nothing 
to teach us, and the lesson of the highly-farmed 
Continental countries — Holland, Belgium, Denmark — ^ 
is not the transplantation of this or that industry, but 
that intelligence and foresight will be always finding 
openings for profit in various directions. Fruit, 
vegetables, hops, pedigree'stock, the growing of seeds, 
bulbs, poultry, and a score of other special businesses 
can be made to pay handsomely, though many of them 
have been unduly neglected in Great Britain ; but after 
all they are and must remain the fringes of the great 
industry, which is fundamentally concerned with C<Mtt 
and meat * 

What the ordinary farmer needs above all tilings is 
better education ; and by this we mean not so much 
additional knowledge of a technical swt, but the mojfe 
flexible habit of mind that comes with reading, the 
susceptibility to ideas that is acquired from acquaintance 
with a different atmdSqihere than the one in which he 
ordinarily lives, ITie British farmer will be brought 
to co-operate ^h his ndghbours not by the dmibtful 
hut (and doubtful it mast be to each individual) of 
better discQunts through wholesale buying cw higher 
returns from pooling his produce with that of hhi 
competitors, but by acquiriti|r‘ a mind opeH to iii 
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lai|[e and generous idea of the power of collective 
action, ^fter all, a co^p^adve society functions as 
a middleman by means of a paid officer, and the fanner 
with fifty tone of manure to buy can often by energ^k 
inquiries get a price lower than the sodety^ is able to 
quote; the able farmer has to be induced to feel that 
in the long run it is better to help his inferior colleague 
to a living than to beat him at r, bargain. It is, i^n, 
possible perhaps to teach farmers new industries and 
new methods, but it is a much surer procedure so to 
enlarge their perceptions that they find out the oppor- 
tunities for themselves. Men mostly learn by example, 
by looking 'bver the hedge; and the bad farming one 
sees so often in England alongside the best is not due 
to any lack of knowledge, but to the low mental calibre 
of many of the men occupying the land. Of course 
this lack of intelligence, of respect for the things of 
the mind and the bearing they have on practical life, 
is not a specially .agricultural characteristic ; it is far 
too much an English trait, common to all profe^ions 
and classes ; but it is answerable for most of the 
deficiencies that can be justly charged against our 
farming. Let us acknowledge, however, that things 
are changing, and more rapidly than might have been 
expected. It is little more than twenty years since 
aity widespread attempt at agricultural education 
began in this country ; and those who remember bhe 
hostility and scorn with which agriculturists viewed 
the establishment of colleges, of lectures and experi- 
ments, and Contrast the attitude of the farmers of 
to-day, cannot but conclude that the first step which 
(x>unts has already been taken. The country, too, i$ 
now in a fair way to obtain a sptem of agricultural 
<kiucation and investigation which will satisfy all tihe 
demands/or specialist knowledge that the farmeirB of 
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the next generation are likely to make on it It is 
tibe general ratlier tiian the technical traini|ig of the 
hiture farmca* that we are fearful about. 

The same argument applies to the coffsideration of 
what is probably the greatest source of loss to our 
farmers> their bad credit and general indebtedn^ to ‘ 
dealers. In all parts of the country, when one gets below 
the surface, one nearly always finds a large proportion, 
even a majority, of the farmers entirely tied to some 
trading intermediary who has advanced them money. 
In some districts it is the cattle salesman or auctioneer, 
in others the com and cake dealer, but through one or 
other of these traders the farmer has to deal, and dar^ 
not gmmble at either the quality of what he buys or 
the price of what he sells. The joint-stock banks are 
often accused of trefiting the farmer harshly and forcing 
him into illegitimate borrowings by the small accom- 
modation they will allow him, but the bank manager 
knows too well the ramifications of country credit and 
the difficulty of checking the position of a business that 
is conducted without books to take again the risks that 
proved so disastrous a generation ago. As a remedy 
the creation of special credit banks has often been 
suggested, with some form of assistance or guarantee 
from the State ; but if such banks are merely to give 
credit to farmers, qua farmers, without a dommerdhl 
consideration of the security involved, they will be used 
just as long as money can be borrowed from them, but 
can only collapse and demoralize. On the other hand, 
real credit banks, consisting of a grdup of farm^ 
raising money on the collective security of the whole 
body and lending it to the members on the knowledge 
they possess of their character, are still outside the 
range of ideas of our British farmers, ap;d are not Ukdy 
to be organized until our men have Ixien furtlw imbiied 
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with the co-operative idea. But If the littdi%ince uid 
mental activity of the farmtu- is stunulated he will 
r^lize'for himself the intolerable posHicm iUto w^^ 
he must sinlf under the preMnt system of credit, and 
as soon as he sees clearly that such methods are neither 
• inevitable nor customary, he will find a way out for 
himself, either through ordinary channels or by the 
formation of a mutual credit society wherever the banks 
are unable to undertake his type of business. But the 
awakening of the farmer must go hand in hand with, 
if not precede, any action of the State in his favour. 

The third estate of the farming community — the 
labourer — is perhaps in the worst case. He is by no 
means the serf that he is sometimes represented as 
being; his wage? rose even during the depression, and 
now all f»ver the country are equivaJeiit4>r rather more 
than equivalent to a pound a week ; but, considering 
the comparatively skilled character of his work, he is 
much worse paid than his fellows in any other industry. 
His hours are very long, his holidays few or none, 
and he has no trade union to protect him from the 
occasional tyranny of his employer. Not that the 
farmfcr is a bad master as a rule,* but sometimes, from 
inability to appreciate the changed conditions under 
which labour has to be managed, he plays the bully 
artd mishandles his men, to his own detriment- The 
farmer’s general complaint is that the majority of his 
men are not worth their wages, and that i&very prob- 
ably true ; they will have to be more highly paid still 
before they will earn their money. Men are paid far 
too much by customary scale, whether they are good 
or bad workers, and the farmer does not sufficiently 
consider how he can make them earn mora both for 
themselves and for him. There is very genend com- 
plaint th^t the* knowledge of the old crafts is dyii^f 
*9 
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oat ; draining, ditching, bracing, and laying a hedge, 
thatching, etc, are nowadays usually in the hands of quite 
old men, and no successors are in sight In many 
counties attempts are being made to teJbh these arts 
by means of classes, but from all we have seen this 
seems to be a wrong method of going to work. * The 
farmer ought to be the teacher, either with his own 
hands or by ensuring that some of the lads are set 
to work with the skilled leader. In many cases the 
master ought to be taught to dispense with the craft 
rather than the men to practise it. For example, 
sheep-shearers are scarce in many districts, but, instead 
of instructing men in the use of the shears, it would be 
wiser to show the master the advantages of a machine. 
Similarly Dutch barns are more economical than the 
best of thatchers. The technical education of the 
labourer can best be left to the farmer, and it is mostly 
nonsense to complain that it is our system of elemen- 
tary education that is driv’ing the men off the land. 
In a ,sen.se all kinds of formal education tend to unfit 
the pupil for practical life. The education monger 
regards education as a kind of marshal’s baton to be 
put in the boy’s brain, he wants to set him on th<f fintt 
step of the ladder that will lead him into Parliament, 
and to this end he does not mind wasting the general 
material that has no capacit)' for rising in this spedbl 
way. So our boys cannot apply their btalfls to their 
fingers and our girj«i cannot cook dr keep house, but 
we have an unlimit^ supply of clerks and typewriters 
for the service of the climber for whom the system is 
designed. But the town sufier.s equally with the 
country from the education which is based not on the 
work that lies round about, but on the off dhance of 
making a career. Even a career generally tom# out 
no great thing, the career Of a minor fqtictioitary 
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only, for our millionaires seem to have been trainoi 
rather by their practical life than by their educa* 
tion. * Men have left the land because fewer men 
have been heeded per acre with every introduction 
of machinery ; and indeed it is the better ideal to be 
able*to ^manage a farm with two men per too acres 
minding machines .and earning 30s. a week each than 
with ten men digging or its equivalent at 10s. a week 
each. Actually the contrast is not so bad as that, 
but still many farmers waste manual labour bec,ause it 
is comparatively cheap. 

Nowadays two main factors are driving the best of the 
youngster^ away from the farms : the lack of a chance 
to rise to any sort of a position and the deficiency of 
cottages. We hced not labour the former point, but 
the provision of more cottages is in many parts of the 
country the most pressing and also most difficult of 
problems. By long custom country cottages, whether 
tied to the farms or not, are let at rents that will not pay 
a living interest on their cost, and the farmer takes it out 
by paying lower wages. If every landowmer could be 
compelled to charge 4s. or 5s. a week for his cottages, 
and* the farmers to raise their wages by a corresponding 
2s. or 3s. a week, it would then be possible to build 
cottages as an ordinary business proposition ; but any 
attempt on the part of an individual to raise rents and 
wages together only results in his men pocketing the 
higher rate and trying to live at a distance or to crowd 
in with |t>me one else as lodgers. To build assisted 
cottages by means of loans or granfs to the local 
authority would only perpetuate a vicious system and 
a false standard of wages which needlessly enhance 
the existing glamours of the tdijvn. But ,we see no 
way at present of forcing people; to face facts and of 
ensuring.that k cottage*which coj^s 5 s. a week to buUdi 
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and maintain shall be let air. that figure. Perhaps the 
raising of the assessment of cottages to their real and 
not their rental value would push people in the right 
direction ; but rural rating is already such a wilderness 
of anomalies that one small reform might make very 
little difference. The farmer is fundamentally over- 
rated because, while practising a primitive industry, he 
is made to live up to an urban standard in such 
matters as roads, education, sanitation, etc.; and the 
rough and ready methods that have been adopted of 
giving him relief only take off some of the burden 
without removing the injustice. Still he lives, and i$ 
managing in the United Kingdom to-day to do justice 
to the land and to get a good deal of food out of it ; 
for all his various disabilities and difficulties, we can 
see only one panacea — “ More light.*' Whatever the 
future may have in store for our agriculture — ^and we 
look forward with a confidence founded on the changes 
of the last twenty years — we can still be proud of its 
state to-day, for it need fear no comparisons whether 
we regard it as a living art or as a mother of men. ^ 
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( as SupcrphoNjitjat*'. J\>tassic Suj-er, aiici aU ooiiipletc. 
Compound IVrtiliMTs shmdd contain most ot their pliosphate in 
ttns tv>rm. 

fttr information, Pamphlets, etc,, gratis, address 

THF FFRTIFiSER At^NUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

MiKICl 1.11 ft M l)ri‘i/il }U:\T 

OS. 7 ,. rilNCHl RCH SI Rr:ET. 1 ,<)ND()N. EX. 

ALBERT’S BASIC SLAG 

ORIGINAL BRAND ! LARGEST SALES ! 

Sold on Precise Gffarantees of 

*C;TRiC SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


NOTE, The Phosphates thus igruarantced are 

cixRxe sox^ubi^e:^^ 

HOW AND WHEN TO APPLY 

r«r Root Cr<jp«i NtiI uIp-m Dulln ,4 iti Sj tru'. 

I or PotiitAAfS 'f’U v‘! of riarciiJL.. 

For Aiiluniri-so\i n Crops and for (.irttSAland~K;o'\ a]'i*lu'ativ>!i isn'coiiH! en'IoLi. 

Li($ht Soiis need f*otash as ive//. 

Write for IfcHrlpiUe Pamphlets, anti name of Nearest A^tent. to 

CHEMICAL WORKS, late H. & Er ALBERT 

16 , PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C. 



ILiA WE 

CELEBRATED 



Sl'PHR \\\ SOLI IU.I- ANU POTASSIC Sl in:kl»H05PMATi: 
rOR GRASS LANDS 

BONK MANURES AND SPI-CIAL MANl Rl-S LOR ALL CROPS 

jmportehs of quano 

LAWES’ CHEMICAL MANURE CO., LTD. 

Hexd Office: 69 MARK LANE, LONDON 


THE NEW STIMULANT 

VASTLY INCREASED CROPS 

4rt‘ ohtaincif i>> (he adJidon of a Nmail pereenta>„e of 

SULPHATE OF MANGANESE 

TO ORDINARY MANURES 

At a cost not exceedinjr ssf to 7.S. per Acre. 

Prices on appln.<ation to the Manufm^turers 

R. H. PlCKl^RS Sc CO. 

Chemical Work.s 1>R0VL5DHN, Near MANCHHSTtiR 

V R A C T I C A 1. 
ACiRICl L RAL 
C H K M I S T R Y 

Ky S. .I. M. AT 1. 1) 

I* , J F I ( r i ^ 

I*r, .T '/f Vu”-.' 'i! t'lral (.’U'-jo il ' m . lU-tAtOi,' 

And I). IF KDWAUDKS KKH 

L \ I, : A ) 

li'A'i ' f :*',«■ aj '■ J s A,;r5^'ri ; ' Loii*-*.’'* 

(( MV‘r*« fy '»r Lv>i.''$v»n, Wy“ , K»‘:v* 

Thirty-two IllustratlouM 611. net 

This book is intended as a practical handiniok in Agricultural 
(Jhemiatry for students working through courses of instruciioti for 
the London B.JSk*. degree in Agriculture and other exaodnations of a 
similar type and standard. 

LONDON; JOHN MlHiUAV, ALBl JVf .VULE STHKEL W. 







AN mrpfxsbvcnoi^ t6 «;iSNTrric of 

tHBOROBnm OF OROPSt isntti tKAgmm^WM. « 

' ' 1 

“Tiiev<d^iHMiiM^bc 4 aiftli)ed m tt^ bMt m {NwMhf 

• wfa|c(%iu)d ait)ttMii,<waioiti»ciend^fic aip«et‘WMB*lfr. Bali maM 
« i^t of writins fot Am huraiia as well a* for ^ cx|>e(t— tnetiiw^ilMf 
Mnoua conBdiratm of ^ tlw 

book shooM hiie a wS4p diwiMon. TTii fimer iwy fcarn mucn %a a 
studf of Ha o^ti tiiai; will be of Ktviw to Unyn thtlnvatini^ and manaliing 
land, and w ttte atadeni the l>ook i$ nidiiqKn«Me."'^/lejW. 

FERTILISERS AND MANURES 

With Ittw^tratiofiSe Crown 8m 9 s« twl. 

one h more ounpetoit than Mr. Hall to turn the liches 0!“ 
Rothamiitdi to aoeoant f r the f^eneht of praeitcal huMiets, and hk iateil 
\ctlfi1114 constimtie* 1 8| compam^ to * The Soil/ anil that m k a 

high conijjtfiiiwmt. fhe |«ris» 3 m volome is a vakaUt 

IfMte 9ad complex sn!^^ idealr*' with In 

imlnnie Ifedeiw , • « The lUNect k an ^ 

kmmmk} |<ead Ihnl tihiqr hate been Inmntated with litenkinfe lieadhg 
npm li In ftfiht to n fneiiioii this aort^ howem, Eoil|iiiistdi. 
$im4$ %pm a hM hf Ikpi* It k nentrt nl mcniihc 
of mkitim jnmlni# h ^ Innd mnl Mta lli|^lii#lii lie pte of hm 
hiindiOinefpkinniMd the tadialii% Ikht i^lhenmddrjrcifet^^^ 
niKm the of mil m^^^emen! with tilling efiiect 

TNE fEEDlNG OF GROFS AND STOM* 

AN lkft«>OU<?TION TO THB SCIENCE OF THE NOtR*. 
TION OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 14 Iliu^trations. 8«. lit. 

Hall A 1 wide held in a condie and hnrll ftishiot»» and 
we have no heiilidion in amnifing hki that his booh will he read with 
genume Interest and petit b|f hmm . . « mdlts a place in the hbiw 
of twcff farmer, both for ^tematic itndy and hmtr|encv rcfeiencei iflm 
we hate the greatest ecndideiiee In brasp^ing^ lor it hi^ appttin^^ 
althe tf iairners and 

THE BOOK OF THE 
ROTBUltErm) EKPBtlMBNTS' 

JMmUf ifikt Lmmi Jgmumvt fnOk C'mlm^ 
enib lewtiKti^ 1|at aa neL 



THE BULB BOOK 

oil, BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS PLANTS FOR 
THE OPEN AIR. STOVE AND GREENHOUSE, 

CONTAIKINO TAtLTlCVlJM AM TO COLTUnl, FIOPAOA- 

TIOW, tTC, OF FtAWTS FlOM AIX FAF^ OF TOK WORLD HAVINO 
BULBS, COJLIfS, TU8BB% OB mifIZOMBS (OBCBIPS HSXCLUDBD). 

By JOHN WEATHERS, 

Illustrated. Medium 8 vo, IE#* net. 

^‘Meritorious, remarkably mfomatire and accurate, almbst beyond 
crittdsm, . . , The most complete bulb book o^the piesent day, and 
likely to remain a classic, 0/ B&riicuUtin . . 

•‘The roost complete work PD the subtect known to An 

admirable work, ana reflects high credit on the author artist/*— CaniWirr. 

discover in his carefully written 'descriptions, 
remarkable for their accuracy and flibess of instiuctions for cultural 
treatment, exactly the sort of information needed to enable them |o 
succeed where bciore they had failed,” — Fuld, * 

FRENCH MARKET-GARDENING 

INCLUDING PRACTICAL DEIJAILS OF “ INTENSIVE 
CULTIVATION " FOR ENGLISH GROWERS. 

By jbHN WEATHERS. 

Author of ** A Practical Guide to Oardem Plants,'* etc. 

With a Preface by WILLIAM ROBINSON. 

With numerous Illustrat’ons. I^rgc Crown 8 vo. BS. IBiI* net. 

The best book we have seen on the intensive system of cultivation 
and it is exhaustive and aimprehenrive .*’ — Pall Mall CautU^ 

•* This useful and interesting work deals with cv«ry phase of that /omi 
of intensive culture known as French Gardening. It is well written and 
is e^y uBderStood,”— />wr/, Fkwer^ and VegtiabU Traded J&mmal* 

A Bandy book of horticulture 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF GARDENING. 

, sy E. C HAYES, M.A, 

Eeetar of Raheny ; Lectm# ia Practical Horticulture in Aksandra College. Dublin. 
With IllustrsKrinns. Crown 8 vo. B|i. ont, 

“ Not so big that it need fi%ht<ni the ardent amateur, nor fp 'much of a 
nriinef that it ihay be disdained by the fliirly accomplished gardener, it 
hki a gobd scheme. The flrst part, consisting of eight chapters of general 
prhfdpi^ in* rimpk, aon^technlcal language, is a mo(£hri of useful 
information in a. small space; the second pan deals with departmenis 
pf gardening I Ih^ third, with types df flowers; and the fourth h n 
ealimdat 19 work by*”— CMrmkU, 



ELEMEirrS OF AGRIGULim£ 

A TEXT BOOK JPRKPAKEO tlWDKR THE AtS^HOKlTV OF THE ROYAL 
-AOtlCULTURAL SOCIETY OF EMOLAKD. 

V FREAK!, LUD. 

Eighth, Edition. >ffith tramarons Ittiiftfations. Crown 8«o. siknet. 

A UNIONIST AGRICULTUkAL POLICY 

By A GROUP OP UNIONISTS* 

€l€l» net* 

Stands out amoog the numerous progrtamet and polickf teoenily pkt 
forward or promts fl the only one which attempts to deal tonkprebentive^ 
with the whole probJem."— Tima, 

THE OCCUPYING OWNERSHIP 
OF LANO 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE POSITION OF THE TENANT FARMER. AND 
SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE CREATION OF THE PEASANT 
Q^WNER, DRAWN FROM PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 

Bv BEVIL TOLLEMACHE. 

With a Preface by ROCKLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 9^, net. 

PoUtirians of ail !)ha(iF<i of opinion ate agreed as to the necessity ofW me 
reform and rcgCneratwm of our greatest National Itiduairy— Agriculture. 
Many #rhen>c$ have Act forth, mostly by people who are profocmdly 
iguorant of ccaimry life. 'Fhii work, however, is based on dose practiced 
experi«Ace of the needs of farmers*- it advocates the creation of a peasant 
class in lifts country, and shows how ijiis can ^ best accomplished fmm the 
practical results of experiments, by legislation \nd otherwise, which have been 
attempted from time to time. 

Aitentton in drawn to the iniiccure pbsiuon of the tenant farmer in this 
country bemuse of the large number pC limdowners who are selling timir 
esCltes owing to the trend of recent legislation. Arguments are drawn as to 
why the State should gdvance the whole of tlm purchase mon^^on a reducible 
mortgage to enable them to acquire their holdings. 

ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL GARDEN 
PLANTS 

THEIR VALUE AND USES: WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THEIR CULTIVATION. 

By A E. SPEER; P.It.H,S; 

With numerous Illustrations. Deiiy Syo. ML net 

** Not tamfy new gardening books have as a daim to the attention nC 
the garden lo||r as Mr. Speer’s manuaL * It If a book that vill be htkmM 
by every garumr, of whatever degreoi fw it feals fully and QOmprehnasivnly 
with a class of plants that call for sphcklited descripnon. so slkndf and in 
discursively, are they treated in most general dorks on fitower cutSvafioo ;< . . 
the horticulturist will find adeouate data rehilidg to moai ddkties Of dftiy 
fiowdr. ... Mr. SpeerV work bears evidenoe or an lo^nam knowl^^ 
cultural conditions rdatiag to a vast doml kndly. and tt deserves to tank a# a 
standaidattthorit)a**7*Fa// ^ 



lyORKg BY WILLIAM ROBINSON. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEl^^AND 
HOME GROUNDS. Design and A|RAK0ENrENt 

SHOWN BY Existing Examples of Gardens^ in Great 
Britain and Ireland, followed by a Description of the 
P iANTS, ShRIJBS, and TREES FROM THE OpEN-AiR GARr^HN, 
AND THEIR CcLTVRE. Numergus Illustrations. ISs. net. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN T. ' . 

Illustrations, Descriptions and Cclturb of the Garden 
Vegetables of Cold and Temperate Climates. By MM. 
Vilm#rin-Andriei X. English Edition published under the 
direction of W. Robinson. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. I6s« net. 

THE WILD GARDEN ; OR, The Naturaijz.ation and 
Natural Groupino of Hardy ExowIt Pla.nts. WHth a Cimfrter 
on the Gardens Of British Wild Flowers. Cheaper Edition. 
I/!ustrated by Alfred P^.arsons. Demy 8vo. 10m. OcI« net, 

THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL : Home Woods and 
Home Landscapes. Illustrated. 7o* 6€i« net. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS : rock. 

Wall, Marsh Plants aKi> Mountain Shrubs. Fough 
Edition, RevtsecL With lUustntttons. Hvo . 10s« M« net. 


GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or. Thk cwiBTiRm 

or THE Ft/TCRE. With 8 Illusinitions. 8vo. 7s. df. net. 


GRAVETYE MANOR ; .or, TwK.’»Ty ykars'. work 

ROUND AN Old Manor Home. Bebtr an abrtrRct feom the 
Tree and Garden Book of Oraeetyc Manor, Sussex, ' kepi by 
the Owner, W1U44M Robinson, With tUustraU^s. Folio. 
Veliuitt, AB 9s. net ( paper, A3 f3s. 9d« net. «■ 

THE VWGIN’S BOWER, dnan., cu»hm 

Kinds and wseir CvirvuM at GRAVSTtrs, Mrmor. Wiifi 
Illustrations. 9s. 941 . (net 






